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EXPEDITION TO THE SCHELDT. 


I. Journal of the Proceedings of the Army 
under the Command of Lieut.-General the 
Earl of Chatham, K. G. &c. &c. &c. 
(With a Map of the Islands of Walcheren, 
South Beveland, &c. and the Country ad- 
jacent.} 

II. Report from the Committee of Secreey 
on the previous Information obtained by 
the British Government. 

III. Minutes of Evidence, taken before the 
Committee of the Hon. House of Com- 
mons, appointed to consider of the Policy 
and Conduct of the late Expedition to the 
Scheldt: in 20 Deliveries; with sundry 
Appendixes to several of them. 

IV. Returns from various Offices, Military, 
Medical, Transport, and Civil; with a 
multitude of smaller Papers, containing 
Copies of Letters, of Reports, of Orders, 
of Instructions, and other Communica- 
tions, 

V. Papers relating to Austria. 

{Ordered by the Hon. House of Commons 
to be printed at various Times in the 
course of the Months of February and 
Maich, 1810.) 


Tue Statesman who unites philan- 
thropy with his observations on the con- 
duct of nations, will often find his sympa- 
thy severely tried, Yet, whoever does 
not unite p!ilanthropy with his principles 

Vou, Vill, {Lit. Pan, May, 1610.) 


of political conduct, is no statesman. He 
may prattle of politics; he may adduce 
specious reasonings on national occur 
rences ; he may even delude the imagina- 
tions of his auditors ; but statesman he is 
not. What then are the feelings of him 
who, when called to contemplate the 
transactions of his time, sees humanity 
suffering under the most ghastly forms ? 
And what are the feelings of a Briton, who 
discovers that they are fellow Britons who 
demand compassion, and that the agonies 
by which his sympathy is excited, are 
the agonies of his countrymen? We 
are not surprised that the calamitous issue 
of the expedition to the Scheldt should 
have made a deep impression on the public 
mind of the United Kingdom. May ine 
sensibility never be enumerated among the 
virtues of the British nation! Let those 
who crouch toa tyrant, not destined by 
nature but by crime, to occupy a throne, 
revel in the soriows of conscripts torn from 
the arms of their parents ; and in the tears 
of parents in anguish parting from the sons 
of their affection; —let syeophants triumph 
when they hear of thousands dying in the 
field, and tens of thousands perishing 1a 
the hospitals ;—be this the glory of the 
Despot whom they flatter with the title 
Great !—but let not freemea harden their 
hearts against the mild influences of mer- 
cy, nor shut their ears against the groans 
of their equal freemen. 

Is it permitted to the philanthropic 
statesman to seek rei in possibilities 
from the horrors that flit around him 2 
May he venture to hope that only a certain 
allotment of evil is distributed to this 
globe, at a certain time; and that whee 
it shall attach is a secret of Providence ‘0 
be discovered by observation ? When Eu- 
rope in the West is at war, is the East of 
Asia at peace? When Eastern Asia is 
tumaltuated, is Europe tranquil? Are en- 
joyments and sufferings so far alternate 
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that we may venture to regard the afflic- 
tions of one country as alleviations to an- 
other > and that after a period of sorrows 
a proportionate period of felicity may be 
hoped for ?--Whether this hypothesis be 
true or false, we leave to the investigation 
of adepts in the science of ethics : for our- 
selves, we confide in the dispensations of 
that Sovereign Benevolence which best 
knows the causes, the extent, the intensi- 
ty and the duration of afflictions personal 
and national. 
our confidence in those dispensations, by 
believing that to produce good out of evil 
is a prerogative of which thut Sovereiga 
Benevolence never }.ses sight; but is 
constantly exercising it for the advantage 
of manktad. 

Nevertheless, we are to contemplate 


men asmen; we know that public fune- | 


tionaries are placed in their exalted sitva- 
tions for the benefit of the body politic. 
They are answerable—not indeed for suc- 
¢ess ;-~nor for the effects of adversities 
beyond human power to foresee ;—they 
are answerable for miscalculations ;—but 
not for misfortunes. They cannot con- 
troul the elements. They cannot avert 

The pestilence that walketh in darkness ; 

Nor the destruction that wasteth at noon-day. 
They have duties to perform; and the 
question to which they should ever be 
held responsible is, with what spirit they 
have performed those duties ? Foresight 
is the talent of the wise: to determine by 
events is the maximum of folly. 
matter is completed, the half-witted can 
give directions in what manner it ought 
to. have been performed. We shell not 
pay so poor + compliment to our readers, 


as to admit the supposition that they judge | 


solely by events: but in order to furnish 
materials for their judgment, we shall 
place before them a rapid sketch of those 
political circumstances which ought to be 
contemplated, as they stood previous to the 
late expedition to the Scheidt. 

_ The Spanish nation affirms very traly, 
that “ the efforts it has made in resisting 
usurpation have astonished all Europe.” 
Tt boasts, and with justice, that it has dis 

appointed the calculations of the Emperor 
and ral so that his frauds and chi- 
caneries have not answered half his pur- 
poses. He hoped to have seated his 
brother Joseph on the throne of Spain, 
almost without a struggle. Under the 
mask of friendship he had obtained pos- 


Moreover, we strengthen | 


Aftera | 


session of the greater part of the territories, 
| of the cities, and of the power of Spain, 
He beld that country in his hand ; but he 
}conld not graspit. He thought to have 
} remained in France, but he was obliged 
to enter Spain: he entered Spain—to 
destroy ; but not to couquer.  fntent on 
ithe work of destruction, he seemed to 
have full employment for every malignant 
passion, which rankles in his heart. At 
that moment, Austria, knowing that after 
Spain her turn was next, conceived the 
_ bold project of averting her fate by mect- 

ing it. She knew that cruel were the 

mercies she had to expect; and possibly 

a formidable opposition might issue in her 

security, She had a ehanee in the uncer- 
| tainties of war; and she trusted to this 
chance in her appeal to arms. She had 
no authority from the British Government 
to expect British support: she acted 
against caution given wer by her well- 
wishers here, who thought the delay of a 
| few months, not to meution a longer in- 
| terval, would have been favourable to her 
purpose. The opinion of Britain in ad- 


| vising against the dangers of war, was 
' founded on her knowledge of the incom- 
| petent resources of Austria to support a 
| protracted conflict. The spirit of her po- 
| pulation was good ; but her finances were 
| deranged. Her military means were urged 
tothe utmost; but that very utmost im- 
plied the paucity of reserve to meet un- 
| fortunate events, should they happen. 
| Aware of such contingencies, Britain was 


| to be bold with caution, in support of her 
‘ally. She was to judge how far it would 

be prudént in her to comply with requests 
| of that power which in opposition to her 
opinion, and therefore @ for without 
| her sanction, had set her very existence 
stake. Britain was under no necessi- 
ty of equally staking ber own existence: 
| yet what she could do, she would do ; and 
| though ber ally bad acted unadvisedly, to 
| say the least, she would not belie her well- 
earned character, by forsaking a friend iu 
the hour of danger. It follows, undenia- 
bly, that Austria bad no right to determine 
the locality of British exertion. We must 
add, that the foresight of Britain was fully 
justified by events ;—the perseverance of 
Austria was of short duration; and had 
the British forces been engaged on aa ob< 
ject wholly Austrian !———— 


Of the miserable remains of the com- 
merce of France, nearly half was carried 
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on in the Low Countries, | and therefore, 
in financial comparisons with the com- 
mercial income of France in former times, 
the produce of it should be deducted} and 
about one third of it centered in the river 
Scheldt. The utmost exertion in the 
power of France had been urged to build | 
large men of war at Antwerp, a city on | 
that river. Ten were already afloat ; and 

nine more were on the stocks. Of this 

river, Flushing is the key ; and this town, 

on the very edge of the sea, possessed a | 
noble basin, capable of containing twenty | ¢ : 2 
men of war, ordered to | bale of France tw the Schelde, 


‘ The complete success of the i 

94 — reception of sixty great oa _ would include the capture or destruction of 
his order for anticipated service, together | she whole of the enemy's ships, either build- 


with what was doing and what was al- | ing at Antwerp or afloat in the Scheldt; ¢he 
ready done, clearly shewed that the naval | ensire destruction of their ya ds and arsenals 
schemes of the Emperor and King, having «tf Antwerp, Terneuse, and Flushing; and 
failed in the South, he was intent on ang- | the rendering, if possible, the Scheldt no 
menting his marine in the North, His | longer navigable for ships of war. 
Baltic expectations had been frustrated at 
PPOFing cope which the enterprise is carried into execution, 
he therefore, as enother, and perhaps his jas been deemed advisable to appropriate 
last resource, laboured to avail himself of such an amount of force to this service, as 
the facilities for ship building afforded by | may enable you, at the same time that you 
Antwerp. In that city he could assemble, occupy Walcheren and South Beveland, to 
and he had assembled, French, Dutch, _ advance at once a considerable corps against 
and Danish sailors: and whenever sixty Antwerp, which may be reinforced so soon as 
sail of the line might hive been afoat at Fiushing is invested, if not actually reduced.’ 
Flushing, he had the chance of their i.cttwhich his Majesty hae in view may tlle 


have the means of assembling in such strength 
plan was a British object ; to frustrate it upon Antwerp as to render perseverance on 
entirely was well worth an exertion of our your lordship’s part inconsistent with the sé 


national force: if it succeeded, the la- | curity of your army, your lordship will, in 
bours of the Emperor and King were an-. that case, use your utmost endeavours, in 
nilulated: if it were only partially suc- | concert with the navy, to secure as many of 
cessful, it would teach him that Britain | the objects above pointed out as the circunt- 
had yet both the spirit and the power to I of the rer will permit; and as 
meet him on his own ground, at her plea-_ ia om of Flust the island of Walcheren and 
sure. This object Britain selected, as | 4° Poo! Flushing may, in themselves, un- 

: ect der certain contingencies, be acquisitions of 
being at the Saine time important to her- the utmost consequence in the further prose- 
self and to Austria; as combining the ins | cution of the war, I am to signify to your 
terestsof both. But, ‘the attempt migiit | lordship the King's commands, that in the 
fail.”"—So might any other attempt made | event of your being obliged to retire from tlre 
any where else. That the attempt might | more advanced positions on the Scheldt, you 
fail, was fully contemplated by those who | 40 maintain the island of Walcheren till his 
otdered it. The following instructions 


Majesty's furiher pleesure is signified. 
ufficiently demonstrate the conviction of | ,, {he expedition must therefore be cousi- 
such a possibility. 


printed by Order of the Hon. House of Commons. 


Austrian arms at the present moment, has 
determined His Majesty to direct. the efforts 
of his naval and military forces to that quarter. 

Although the eflect that may be expected 
to be produced on the general scale of the 
war by the employment of a large British 
anny, of not le.s than 40,000 men, in a 
quarter where the enemy has so many and 
such important interests at stake, has had a 
principal share in determining his Majesty’s 
government to undertake the present entere 
prize, your lordship will consider the operas 
tion in question in its execution, as more im* 
mediately directed against the fleet and arse= 


dered as not in the first instance assuming 
Viscount Castlereagh to Lieut. Gen. the Earl 
of Chatham ; June 1809.—(Secret). 
My Lord,—The importance of checking 
the naval power which the enemy is so ra- 
pidly accumulating in the Scheldt, and of 
‘making a powerful.diyersion in favour of the 


any.other character than that of a coup-de- 
main, combining with ita powerful diversion 
against the enemy. 


There is no reason to believe that hitherto 


the attention of the enemy has been direct#d 
“ to the construction of any new works 
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upon the river above Walcheren, or to the im- 
provement of those which before existed 
Antwerp itself, the forts of Lillo, Liesken- 
shoek, and Bathz, are deseribed as being at 
this day much in the same state as when the 
‘British army was in Fianders in the year 
1794, when they were seen by several officers 
of both services. 

Upon a due consideration of the whole of 


ean get possession of that work with the 
means you possess, and within the time 
which, consistently with the safety of your 
army, you can venture to remain before it. 

I feel it due to your lordship that it should 
he distinctly understood, that tits case of pos- 
sible failure has been previously considered, 
and that whatever may be the degice of risk 
| of its occurring, that it is one of those con- 


this information, his Majesty's government | tingencies in contemplation of which his 
have felt it their duty hambly to recommend | Majesty's confidential servants have neverthe- 
to his Majesty, the adoption of the intended less felt themselves called on to recommend 


enterprize; and on the following grounds: 

Ist.—In a confident hupe that the difficul- 
ties of the attempt (the extent of which they 
do not disguise from themselves) may 
overcome by the skill, perseverance and bra- 
very of the respective services, and that the 
whole of the important objects to whici the 
expedition is directed may. be successfully ac- 
complished. 

~—That if disappointed tn this hope to 

its fullest extent, they see strong reason to 
expect that important services may still be 
performed, calculated in their consequences 
to add to the security of Great Britain, and 
to improve our means of prosecuting the war 
copiest France, whilst the defensive effort by 
which alone the enemy can succeed, either 
in circumscribing or defeating the attempt, 
must be made upon a scale which cannot fail 
to relieve our allies on the continent from 
much of the pressure to which they must 
otherwise be exposed in their present struggle 
for independence. 

4th.—That whilst the ent expedition 
combines a powerful diversion with the im- 
mediate pursuit of objects of the utmost valuc 
in themselves, it enables Great Britain to 
employ a larger proportion of its disposable 
force against the enemy than it could attempt 
todo in any other mode, or in any other di- 
rection, regard being had to the extent of 
force already employed on foreign service, the 

nt state of the continent, and the limits 

necessarily imposed 
tions of this country at the present moment 
_by the state of the exchanges, aud the sca city 
of bullion ; aud, 

Lastly,—That as the naval and military 


branehes of the armament will continue to | 
act together through the operation, for their | 


mutual support and protection, the safety of 


neither will be hazarded in a greater degree 


than the legitimate risks of war in the pur- 
suit of objects of such magnitude will justify. 

Teannot efose this letier without adverting 
to the principalpoint upon which the com- 
‘ success of the operation may ultimately 


1 aMnde to the possibility of the ships afloat 

. being placed oul of the reuch of attack under 
the protection of the citadel of Antwerp, aud 
that your lordship should not find that you 


upon the military exer. | 


| that the enterprize should be undertaken. 

| The difficulties which attended this ex- 
pedition were many: some foreseen ; some 

unforeseen. We shall place first the 

MILITARY DIFFICULTIES, 

as well because they were foreseen, as 
because they are strongly alluded to in 
the foregoing instructions, 

As early as June 180g, the opinions of 
several general officers were taken, on 
the practicability of an attack on Antwerp, 
by marching overland from Ostend, or 
some other port on the coast (this they 
all negatived)—or by proceeding up the 
Scheldt: (this they thought possible, but 
extremely hazardous ) 

‘* Lf it appears,” says Sir D. Dundas, *¢ that 
the advance through Flanders is attended with 
very great difficulties, and that at any rate a 
return by the Scheldt is the most expedient 
and eligible ; it would follow, also, that the 
atiack should !: directed from that side, and 
be a combined naval and land operation, the 
detail of which must be well considered and 
arranged by both services.——In whatever 
way Antwerp is to be approached or taken, 
the service is one of great risk, andin which 
the safe return of the army so employed may 

, be very precarious, from the upposition made, 
and the length of time consumed in the ope- 
ration, which enables the enemy to assemble 
in ashort time a great force from every past 
of the Netherlands and Holland, and even 
_ from Westphalia by the course of the Rhine, 
| as well as from the frontier of France.” 
Such an operation,” says Gen. Hope, 
“* it is evident, would be attended with great 
risk to the force employed, without, perhaps, 
any adequate security to the attainment of its 
object: at the same tune, if executed with 
| decision, immediately after the occupation of 
South Beveland, (supposing the enemy une 
prepared) it might have some chance of suce 
cess. 

‘Tt is imagined,” says Col. Gordon, 
*« that the disembarkation of the troops 
might be tected as high as Sandvliet, 
which is within twenty miles of Antwerp. 
If this could be done, and a landing in some 


foree effected at Sandvliet,. it anight be possie 
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9) 
ble to march direct upon Antwerp, at the 
same time that a corps endeavoured to take 
possession of the forts and batteries upon the 
river, and that the boats of the fleet well 
manned, armed, and towing launches with 
troops, proceeded with the tide direct to the 
city. 

af That this would be a most desperate en- 
terprise cannot be doubted, and that in the 
attempt, whether successful or otherwise, a 
very large proportion of our naval and mili- 
tary means would be put toimminent hazard.” 

*« Having no data to goon,” says Major 
Gen. Calvert, ** in respect to the enemy's 
force, no argument can be entered on that 
point; but it may be presumed, that on such 
an occasion he would not hesitate immediate- 
ly to draw all his troops from the fortresses in 
Holland, the Netherlands, and French Flan- 
ders, and from more remote quarters, if he 
had sufficient time for the purpose. The 
service would le arduous, and the troops em- 
ployed on it must unavoidably be exposed to 
a considerable risk.” 

Nevertheless, these officers, with others 
consulted, all concur in stating ihe bene- 
ficial effects that must attend the enter- 
prise, even if not successful to the wish 
of those engaged in it; and whatever 
might be hoped from a powerful diversion 


of the enemies forces, they hoped trom | 


this expedition. 


FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES. 
The evidence of Mr. Huskisson, Se- 
cretary to the Treasury, states, that he 
could not certainly ensure the payment 
of £150,000 per month to Austria 


The operation would be attended with very 
great hazard and loss; in the first place, it 
would tend to lower the exchange stil! fur- 
ther ; [it was from 16 to 20 per cent. against 
England.) in the next place, from the want 
of any direct intereour-e with the Continem, 
either of trade or even of communication by 
letter, it was impossible for any house of 
business in England to vaderiake to execute 
the operation with any degrce of certainty 
as (0 its success. 

When the expedition sailed to the Schelt, 
what was the total amount of foreign coin 
applicable to military service abroad, at the 
disposal of governinent?-——In point of fact 
there was NONK, strictly speaking, at our 
disposal at that moment, the Treasury, fore- 
seeing the probability of cousiderable demands 
being made of foreign coin for the purpose 
of supplying the military chests of our dif- 
ferent armies on foreign stations, had taken 
measures ‘so far back as October 1808, to 
mcure at the then price All THE FOREIGN 
SILVER COIN, AND ALL THE BILVER BUL- 
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LION IN THE POSSFSSION OF THE BAXK, 
except such as might be wanted for the pur- 
poses of the manufactures of this country ; 
and it is only this amount that I con- 
ceive could strictly be called at the disposal 
of government. The whole had been with- 
drawn from the bank prior to the mooth of 
June i809; but the bank having made some 
small purchases of foreign silver coin between 
the interval of October and June, and having 
also some foreign gold coin in its possession, 
which was conceived to be peculiarly appli- 
cable to this service, the Treasury purchased 
the sum that was conceived indispensably nee 
cessary, in order to enable the expedition to 
proceed at all; the sum _ (and I 
believe it included all the dollars that could 
then be obtained from the bank), was in dol- 
lars £60,000, and in Dutch ducats £65,000 ; 
making altogether €125,000. 

About the end of August, all the dollars 
that were then to be procured in the bullion 
market here were purchased by the Bank, on 
account to £43,000 
sterling ; there were no more dollars in the 
market. 

I had felt it my daty to adopt every are 
rangement for drawing supplies of silver bul- 
lion from the West Indies and South Ames 
rica; these arrangements had been successful 
so far as they enabled us, with the aid derived 
from the bullion in the possession of the 
Bank, to keep up the military chests in Spain 
and in the Mediterranean ; but those chests, 
notwithstanding every exertion, were not so 
abundantly supplied as it would have been 
desirable they should have been, if no diffi 
culty bad been experienced in procuring the 
means of making further remittances from 
this country both to Sicily and to the Penin- 
Sula. 

I have therefore no hesitation in stating as 
my opinion, that no army [of 10,000 men] 
could ‘have been sent to the Elbe or Weser, 
in order to take the field for a campaign, ac- 
companied with pecuniary means of placing 
itself in @ state of equipment for that purpose. 

The demands upon the military chest in 
the Peninsula, Spain, &e. compared to the 
means of supplying that chest, notwithstand- 
ing every latitude had been given to the Com- 
missary in drawing bills of exchange, and 
every exertion made to procure specie, were 
such as to create the greatest apprehension 
that the chest would be entirely exhausted if 
the expenditure should be very considerably 
increased, and that view | thought it my 
duty strongly to state to his Majesty's govern- 
ment at that time. ; - 

The military chest in the Mediterranean, 
was in fact one on which the greatest pres- 
sure was felt at that moment, so great, 
believe that the Commissary in ove listance 
thought it prudent, with a view to reserve a 
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sufficient sum for the unavoidable extraordi- 
nary expences, to issue the subsistence to the 
army weekly instead of monthly, as is the 
ordinary course. 

At length these difficulties were so far 
surmounted, that the armament sailed on 
Friday, July 28. The Venerable, on 
board of which ship was the Earl of Chat- 
ham, commander in chief, sailed at 5 
A. M, and at 7 P. M. anchored off the 
island of Walcheren. Most of the gun- 
boats joined in the evening. 

WINDS AND WEATHER, 


Admiral Keates observed while in the 
Downs, that the state of the weather was 
avery unfavourable batch at that season 
of the year........He says, moreover, 


1 also represented, from the very bad batch 
of weather we had at that time, I much 
feared, unless a favourable chauge took place, 
that we ran great risk by carrying a fleet so 
very numerous upon that coast, for that cer- 
Bainly the weather was of a worse stamp 
than we might reasonably have expecied at 
that season of the year 


Adm. Sir Richard Strachan had intended 
to have equipped his flotilla for the Western 
Scheldt in the West Putt, contiguous to the 
entrance of the West Scheldt, but ¢he wea- 
ther necessitated him to seek shelier for it, 
and the only place according to the state of 
wind and weather at that time that afforded 
a shelter was in the Roompot, the other side 
of the island. This 1 always considered as 
@ very serious misfortune; but unavoidable 
on account of the state of the weather, for 
the equipment of the flotilla was always un- 
derstood to bea primary point to any opera- 
tions, and avery material ove. 

Off Walcheren. Blowing fresh, the gun- 
boats labouring very much, (wo of them 
were aismasted, and one FOUNDERED in 
the night; the people saved....The surf 
rendered a Janding at either West Capelle 
or Dombourg, [as had been intended} 
impracticable. The Room Pot off the 
S. W. end of the island of Schowen 
seemd to afford the best shelter. ...In 
this view, on Saturday, July 21, at 1 
P. M. the fleet got under weigh, and an- 
chored in the Room Pot, about half past 
2 P.M. 

Rear Adm. Sir R. Strachan says, 


It certNnly was intended by government, 
as will be seen by my instructions, that a 

art of the force should invest Flushing, and 
Phat'the other part should go up the Scheldt 
and Jand at Sanivlict, to accomplish the ul- 
terior object of .the expedition, to attack 
Antwerp and destroy the French fleet ; but, 


as I have before stated, this foree was diveré- 
ed into another channel owing to sTRESS OF 
WEATHER, and in consequence of the whole 
armament going into shes potent, that part 
of the army which was intended to Le landed 
at Santvliet was landed upon South Beveland. 

Do you not consider the weather to have 
been extremely unfavouralie, particularly to 
the ulterior objects of the expedition, from 
the time of your arrival off Walcheren?— 
I certainly do. 

Was it not more unfavourable than at that 
season of the yeur might have leen reasona- 
bly expected? — Mosr certainty: and 
from the bad weather we experienced in the 
beginning of the expedition, the delay in 
proceeding up the Scheldt arose. 

Had it not been for the unfavourable state 
of the weather, are you not of opinion that 
the operation upon Cadsand would have suc- 
ceeded ?—I think it would. 

This officer also writes to Lord Ghat- 
ham from Middleburg, Aug. 8. 

Your lordship mus: be aware how very ad- 
verse the state of thegueather-has been to all 
our operations ; but still, under the difficul- 
ties that have arisen, a vast number of vessels 
of different descriptions, have been carried 
through the intricate passage of the Slough, 
and are now in the West Scheldt. 

The importance of the island of Cadsand 
was perfectly understood before we “left” Eng- 
land ; and [ was happy to find -your lordship 
was impressed with the same sentiment; but 
iv is to be regretted that the strength of the 
enemy and the foulness of the weather , pre- 
vented the division of the Marquis of Hunt- 
ley from landing at that place. 

Capt. Owen says, “ the weather was 
unusually bad for the season”....‘* The 
gun-boats could not keep their stations 
Sor the weather.” 

Sir John Hope states, that . 

The troops were that day put into the 
boats, (on the 31st), but owing’ 40 a severe 
gale coming on it was impossible to carry the 
landing into execution ; it was therefore the 
first of August before the reserve disembarked. 


There are in the Minutes of Evidence 
numerous testimonies of the same tenor ; 
and they might be confirmed by those of 
all the officers in the fleet: the fact must 
be admitted to its full extent: but this 
extent is FATAL to the rapidity, and con- 
sequently to the success, of the enterprise. 

A landing was effected on the island of 
Walcheren, at 6 o'clock in the evening 
of July 30. Ter Veer surrendered Aug. 
1, Flushing was invested the same day. 
Part of the army advanced into South 
Beyeland., . French troops crossed over 
from the island of Cadsand to Flushing 


| 
| | 
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in schuyis (in abont 17 minutes.) The 
French cut the sea dyke at Flushing, by 
express orders of Buonaparie,much against | 
the inclination of Gen. Monnet, the 
commander, who carried on the work as 
slowly as possible. 
cut at a spring lide, the whole 
country wo: wale be laid under weter. 
enemy themselves set on fire Old Flush- 
ing. ‘The commander was sammoned 
Aug. 14—he demanded a sus- 
pension of arms for 48 hours. Surren- 
dered the next day, in the evening. 

Thus it appears that instead of the 
communication between Flushing 
Cadsand being cut off at once, it remain- 
ed open several days, and Flushing re- 
ceived a reinforcement of nearly 3,000 
troops: instead of the guns, stores, &c, 
being landed about a mile from Flushing, 
they were landed on the opposite part of 
the island, and the mortars, &e, 


of the 


were drawn at least ten miles (o the place | 


ushe 


of attack ; and instead of the vessels r 
ing up the West Scheldt, and forcing a 
psssage before the enemy was prepared 
to resist. them, they were laboriously 

warped round the island of Walcheres, 
and that in the very teeth of the wind. 
All these consequences arose from the | 
shelter necessarily sought in the Roompot. 


TO THE ENEMY. 
skine, Cont 


INTELLIGENCE 

I conceive, says Major Gen. Er 
this is only matier of opinion) that 
our anchors we.e down in the Roompot, tive 
enemy knew of our epproach, bow in Ani- 
werp and Bergen-op-zoom, Leeanse lhere 
tines of telegraphs fo both places. 


nti 


It is proper that we should now attend 
to the operations of the enemy : because, 
so far as we can form a judyment, we 
suspect that they teuded materially to af- 
fect the welfare of the British army. We 
have already seen that General Monnet, 

the commander of FI ushiv ig, Cut the sea- 
dykes: in consequence ct which the wa- 
ter rose, in the ditches of the conotry, 
about four inches in the course of a night; 
and in some places it overflowed the cum- 
munications. Bat it was among. the 
troops stationed in South Beveland, 

that the sickness began. Aug. 20, the | 
numbér of sick was 1564; and within 
the two following days it encreased con- 
siderably. Yet no dykes had been cut on 
that island: the troops on it had had little 
aetual hard service. They were indeed ex- 
posed to the effects of an extent of over- 
flowed land to the East; end in the same 


e 


If the sea dyke were | 


The | 


and | 


are | 
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direction the enemy had inundated the 
lines of Steenbergen ; the Polder of Bere 
gen; all the land that could be flooded 
between Bergen-op-zoom and Steenber- 
| gen;—between Tholen and Bergen op- 
zoom the dykes were cut, and the inuns 
| davon exiended five leagues: the country 
about Lillo was inundated ; the Polder of 
| Doel was inundated. —~Thee can be no 


t | doubt that other districts aot mentioned 


in the evidence, aid, injced, not known 
to the British, were laid under water by 
the enemy. Is it possible, that this im- 
mense extent of water, all at the same 
time, by this mean held in a stagnant 
state on the surface of tle ground, shal- 
low, subject to impregnations from the 
earth, and exhaled into the atmosphere 
by the heat of the sun in August, was the 
cauce of the sickness breaking out in 
South Beveland? We cannot satisfy 
this suspicion ; for throughout the whole 
of these voluminous papers we find ng 
trace of what quarter the wind was in at 
‘the time, or whether it blew these marsh 
miasmata to, or from, the British army. 
Sir John Hope says, that the ‘‘ troops on 
South Beveland certainly never wanted in 
any shape, exvept in spirils; there was, 
at first, a@ very great want of spirits, 
which were not to be had on the island.” 
{sit possible that this want in any shape 
‘contributed to the rise or spread of the 
disease? Certain it is, that although du- 
ring the time from July 30 to Aug. 20, 
the troops were healiby, yet, after the 
20th, the disorder increased very fast 5 
!every hour made a sensible augmentation 
of cases. 

Aug. 25, nearly 

Aug. 27, sick, 3467 rank and file 

sickness increasing every honr. 

The Lieut. Generals of the Army ate 
| sembled by the Commander-in-Chief, at 
| a council of war, determine on no farther 

operation, 

Aug. 28, the sick list nearly 4000. 

Some of the general officers, and many 
| other officers, seized with tever. 
Evacuation of South Beveland begun, 
Thus, in the course of eight days, is this 

well appointed army reduced to weak- 
gett by a calamity most surely unex- 
| pected! We do not learn that the nume 


3000 sick. 


ber of deaths was very great during these 

first few days. ‘The disease was confined 

to the troops on shore; for the sailors, 

aud others on board the 
4 
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ships, were healthy; as is stated in the 
evidence of the Earl of Chatham. 

When did the first appearances of sickness 
to any extent shew themselves in the army? 
—I think towards the 20th of August, to 
any considerable degree. 

ad the army been ne prior to that 
petiod ?—It had been very healthy. 

Did your lordship understand that ‘he crews 
of the ships employed in the Scheldt, or that 
any of the troops so long as they continued on 
board the transports, were affected by the 
disease prevalent in the island of Walcheren 
and South Beveland?—I1 did not understand 
that they were. 


Lieut. General Brownrigg asserts the 
same. 

From your knowledge of the country in the 
it a healthy country for troops to operate in? 
—I consider it perfectly healthy. 

Did the navy and the troops embarked in 
the transports continue healthy during the 
service in the Scheldt?—I believe the navy 
were healthy from the beginning to the end of 
the expedition ; I never heard of any sickness 
in the navy; and the troops were healthy so 
long as they continued in the transports. 

you consider that the detention of the 
troops in South Beveland for such a length of 
time was the principal cause of the sickness 
in that portion of the army ?—] believe the 
sickness figst shewed itself in South Beveland, 
there was no sickness during the siege of 
Fiushing, when the troops were occupied. 

Was such detention of the army in South 
Beveland unexpected, and forming no part of 
the original plan of the expedition eke was 
certainly unexpected. 

From the tenor of the information given 
by Mr. Huskisson, it appears, that the 
army was expected to be absent from Bri- 
tain but a very short time ; and from the 
medical preparations it may be equally in- 
ferred, that extraordinary sickness was not 
foreseen. To this army of 40,000 men 
were attached only ¢wo hospital ships, the 
Asia and Aurora, of about 480 tons each ; 
and each capable of receiving sixty men, 
or thereabout. 

I understood, (says Sir Rupert George, 
Chairman of the Transport Board,) that the 
sick were occasionally to be sent to England ; 
the hospitai ships and conyalescent ships were 
to the same extent that had been usual in 
other expedi:ions, to Copenhagen, to the 
Texel, and even to distant parts of the world ; 
the transports, as they returned from the 
Scheldt, were ordered to be cleansed, fumi- 

ated, and provided with a double allowance 
of medical comforts, im order to bring back 
the sick, after we heard that they had so 


much increased.—But the country could not 
have furnished tonnage for hospital ships to 
the extent that was required within the time 
that was necessary. 

It was well known beforehand, that the 
climate of Zealand was unhealthy ; Sir 
Home Popham says, 

I always knew that it was subject to agues 
in the autumn; in 1794, 1 had an ague 
there myself in August, but 1 do not recul- 
lect that many of the inhabitants were then 


afflicted with that ague, nor do I think, | 


though that may easily be seen, by making 
a return of the regiments that were there in 
1794, that they were in any degree afflicted 
so much as the regiments the last year. 


Mr. Keate, Surgeon-general to the Ar- 
my, states, that although he expected 
some sickness, knowing Walcheren to be 
unhealthy, yet he did not expect it to the 
extent it took place: and that the dis- 
ease differs in virulence, in different years, 

Sir Lucas Pepys describes the disease as 
being ‘* a bilious remitting fever,"—we 
have seen that Sir Home Popham calls it 
an ague.” 

Mr. Webb, the Deputy Inspector of 
Hosritals, says, 

I am enabled to assert, that in fact no 
want of Lark, or of any other medicine, ever 
existed for a single instant among our army 
in Walcheren; in proof of which I_ may 
state that one division, B. by the vessel Three 
Sisters, which was shipped in July, and ar- 
rived there on the Ist of August, was nat 
opened till the 3d of November ; and another 
which arrived in the Diana packet on the- 
17th of September had not been inspected 
till the 23d of October; and although the 
services of the army and navy are in the con- 
stant habit of accommodating each other, it 
appears to have never been found necessary 


to make any application to the medical offi- 


cers of the navy for bark. It appears also 
that the quantity sent from this country to 
Walcheren, including the original supplies, 
amounted to 6,054 ‘Tbe. and that the con- 
sumption thereof had, up to the 19th of 
November, amounted only to 1,132 Ibs. leave 
ing 3,822 Ibs. unex nn and this, exclus 
sive of 1,400 lbs. that had been purchased, 
and of which I received no account. 


By anticipation to meet this disease, 
there were sent 5,840lbs. of bark ; and 
there were bought in the island 1,400lbs. 
additional ; 500lbs. also arrived at Wal- 
cheren, but were not landed. Beside 
these quantities, each regiment had a 
chest, with a portion of this medicine; 
and the navy had a supply also. The 
whole quantity sent in the first instance 
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(exclusive of the navy) was 2,364lbs, | have been palliated, but that not in a great 
The daily average consumption was about , degree. . 
B0lbs.: and the largest quantity issued in | think warm flannel waistcoats would have 


any one week from the depot was 440 lbs, | had a good effect in preventing any suppres- 
sion of perspiration, when the men were ex- 


The store (i.e. the depot at Veer) was | 

. posed to duty during the night, several other 
at one time reduced to 407 Ibs. (not ad precautions wih respect to preventing the 
300 Ibs. as was reported), by having SUP- | men Jrom exposing themselves unnecessarily 
plied the consumption of the various to the effects of the climeie, such as fishing im 
hospitals, and the demands of the sick. | ¢he dykes, and ‘ying down on the marshy 
But this was before any had been pur- ground, which the men are apt todo, if not 
chased on the island. No application was prevented ; also, they were directed to take 

ade to the navy, for a loan of this arti- | stimulating substances in the morning, and 
| & 


and navy to afford each other medicines, 
&c. when on foreign service. Mr. Keate, 
in consequence, ‘* denies any deficiency 
of bark ;"—he says, that ‘‘ the troops had 
sufficient for the usual consumption of an 
army of 34,000 men during six months ; 
and this quantity would have sufficed for 
five weeks consumption, if even half the 
army had falien sick on the day of landing, 
an event owt of all human probability." 
In a letter, he states, 


On the head of bedding and blankets, I 
have to state, that no want of these articles 
was ever reported to me till very late in the 
campaign ; but that I procured 2,000 sets of 
bedding to be sent to Walcheren without any 
requisition to my department, viz. 1,000 sets 
on the 6th of September, and 1,000 sets on 
the 6th of October, and I had given direc- 
tions for sending a much greater number, 
when the storekeeper-general reported to me 
that “an immense quantity existed there in 
ihe quarter-master- general's department.” 

I certainly should have given it as my opi- 
nion, had J known where the army was 
going to, and what service it was to perform, 
that the sickness would be very great, but 
NOT SO GREAT; nor should I have conceived 
“ /oss would be so great as it has proved to 


This opinion is grounded on the informa- 


tion I had obtained. of the effect of the cli- 
mate on the British army when employed 
there in the year 1747 ; that season was par- 
ticularly unfavourable, and the mortality is 
stated by Sir John Pringle, to have been 
nearly as great among the inhalitants as it 
was among the British troops. The last sea- 
son was a favourable one; and from the 
information I obtained in the island soon 
after I ayrived there, I found that during sea- 
sons of that deseription the mortality never 
was consideruble: from the informatinn [ 
received [ hoped that the sickness would not 
have been so violent, nor the loss so great as 
it proved. : 

I do not think that any precautions could 
have begn adopted to have prevented the dis- 
case; I think it might in a certain degree 


effects of it might be prevented thereby. 
{A few minor incidents may be ex- 
pected in our next number.) 


LL LL OL LL LOL 


De Landing der Engelschen in Zeeland, 
door I. van Dykshoorn. Te Viissingen, 
Gedrukt lij J. I. Corbelyn. 1809 —The 
Landing of the English in Zealand. By 
J. van Dyskhoorn. Flushing. 

We avail ourselves of a copy of thig 
work, which has reachéd us from the 
Continent, to add a few facts to those 
already known among us on this subject : 
some we shall state in abstract, of others 
we shall offer a translation verbatim.—— 

It is evidently the production of an eye- 
witness, and is written in a reasonable 

style. We do not infer from it that M. 

Van Dyskhoorn was in the confidence of 

the superior officers of either the assailants 

or the defendants, but he has collected 
facts which as an inhabitant he has thought 
| proper to record for the informatron of his 
readers, and, as he presumes, of posterity, 

If Buonaparte had not asserted in a public 


document, that information of an intended 
descent by the English on the island of Wal- 
cheren, had been conveyed to Gen. Monnet, 
the French commander there, so early as the 
month of April 1809, it would secrcely be 
believed from any circumstances that took 
place when the British fleet approached the 
island; no notice had been taken by the 
general; neither had any notice been given 
to the inhabitants of what might be expected; 
insomuch, that when the British fleet made 
its appearance, and when a part of it took a 
for auchoring, the inhabitants of 
‘lushing and the neighbourhood, from mos 
tives of curiosity, merely, left their houses, 
walked down to the shore, or other convey 
nient stations to enjoy the sight ; and cone 
templated with earnestness and satisfaction 
the spectacle of a forest of masts, suddenly 
sprung up befure theireyes. Such were their 
sensations on the evening of the 28th of 


July. They supposed that the Briish fleet 
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was blown out of its course by the violence of 
the wind; and that instead of steering for | 
the north of Germany, (whither they had 
destined it) it had taken a temporary shelter 
off the mouth of the Scheldt. 


The force which this island had to defend 
itself with, was composed of the following 
troops. 

The 1st Regt. of Prussians in the French 
service ; 1900 men strong. One battalien of 
Irishmen 900 men. Ist. batialion of Colonial 
Troops, 1100 men. One regiment of Chas- 
seurs renirés de’ Etvanger, 800 men. One 
regiment of the Gih company of the French 
artillery, 120 men. Veéeran artillerists, in 
actual service, 50 men. The 5th, 6th, and 
7th Companies ef Dutch cannoncers making 
together, 180 men. One company of Sea 
fencibles, taken from the Citizens, serving 
in the artillery, 150 men. Besides a com- 
pany of Citizen cannoneers, under the com- 
mand of M. Fraser, attacuued only to the 
batteries of the town of Flushing, 110 men. 
All these troops, excepting a few detach- 
ments in the fort of Rammekens, and on the 
batteries along the coast, lay in the town of 

Flushing. 

The gveater part of the Sih regiment of 
Royal Bob troops, lying in Middleburg 
and Veere, was drawn from the former 
town, on the landing of the English, and 
with another part of the troops of the same 
regiment was detaclied into different villages. 
It appears from this enumeration, that our 
force consisted in the whole of 6000 men, 
in this island, composed of well disciplined 
troops “and citizens ; without reckoning the 
national guards of the three towns of Veere, 
Middleburg and Flushing, which amount- 
ed to 1200 men. The general of division, 
L. Monnet, who commanded in the last 
mentioned town, reviewed the national guards 
jn the afternoon of July 2gih. 

The whole of the British fleet did not arrive 
together, nor did it veeupy the same anchorage 

ound: but the different divisions, were at 
Fifereut ints of the island, yet all at a certaip 
distance frowr the shore, which contributed to 
persuade the inhabitants that they were not 
visitors to them. 

July 30, early in the morning, the whole 
fleet at the entrance of the Deurloo was in 
motion : that part of it, which lay in the 
Wielingen, seemed also to be very busy, and 
to our greatsurprise, we observed the nam- 
ber of ships to be diminishing considerably ; 
what was astonishing we had not received 
accounts of any landing having been ef- 
fected on any part of the island; and we 
could pot for a momcnt suppose that, that 

rtof the English fleet which had the day 

Pefore threatened the Veere-gat shouid have 
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lowed we find that experience has shown the 
error of this opinion, though it was general, 
That part of the English fleet which 
threatened the wes side of the island, had 
their boats out at 4 in the morniug; and 
manned them with the greatest expedition, 
in order to make a lancing as they were di- 
rected. The wind still blowing fom the 
same quarter ( Vest) OCCASIONSD STRONG 
A SURF THAT IT WAS IMPOSSIBLE TO MAKE 
ANY ATTEMPT, eilher on the side of Dom. 
burg or Zontelande , cousequently they di- 
rected their course towards Veere-gat, and 
proceeded with the flood tide to the Bree. 
zand, abouta mile from the fort Ten Haak ; 
where they landed their troops in the afier- 
noon, 

On the reportof the landing on the Bree- 
zand, Gen. Osten, was reinforced by a party 
of Prussians and Chasseurs from Flushing 5 
with these he attempted to oppose the pro- 
gress of the English forces. Had the whole 
garrison of Flushing come to his assistance, 
he pethaps might have opposed even their 
landing, and might have retarded the same 
for afew days; whcreby affairs might have 
a a different turn; but now it was too 
ate. 

The 5th regiment of Dutch troops of the 

line re-assembled their scattered detachinents 
from the villages. ‘The greater part retreated 
to the town of Veere, and the rest with 
Gen. Bruce, ciossed the Sloe to South Beve+ 
land. 
The combat with Gen, Osten was in the 
mean time carried on, with small arms only ; 
it lasted till half past eleven at night, when 
it became impossible to discern the Euglish 
columns, which vcontinued to increase; or 
to prevent their taking a strong and secure 
position. Gen. Osten would also have ex- 
posed himself to an attack on both flanks, 
with troops who had never scen fire. Such 
was the description of the Colouial Battalion ; 
the greater number of that corps consisted 
of conscripts, who had never joined their 
respective corps, but had evaded serving, 
til] taken and placed in this corps as a punish- 
ment: consequently the same service could 
not be expected from them, as from troops of 
the line. 

It deserves notice that, whatever the 
French may affirm of the loyalty and good 
will of the troops they enlist in their ser+ 
vice, “ The English had no sooner obs 
tained secure quarters, than two wiole 
companies of Prussians ran over to them; 
but. five or siz men were taken, and con: 
veyed prisoners to Flushing.” 

The British forces having made good theit 
landing and meeting with no effectual oppo 


sition took possession of Middleburg, by 


mace their way np the Room pot, as Hf7uERTO 
tha’ passage hod Leen considered as un-navi- 


gable for ships of war. But by what lols 


capitulation, July 31. 
While this occupied the interior of the 
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island, the English General, Fraser, had 
taken his position before Veere. On being 
summoned to surrender that town, July 31, 
the commander thought it his duty to give 
a negative answer. Very soon after the 
gun-boats and bomb-vessels begun their at- 
tack on the town, and did infinite damage to 
several buildings aud houses, especially to 
those of Messrs. Bodaert and Steury. The 
injury would, in all probability bave been 
much greater, had it not been for the strong 
tide that flows before the town, together 
with the state of the wind, which increased 
so much as to blow a heavy gale in the afier- 
noon, occasioning at the same time so great 
a swell, that the vessels were in too much 
motion to do any considerable execution ; 
and three of them had already sunk. heir 
position, in fact was so dangerous, that 
they were obliged to seek a more secure 
birth ; the wind blawing with such Exces- 
SIVE VIOLENCE up the Veeregat. 

The following night a number of rock- 
ets being discharged from some of the 
vessels, the danger to which the town was 
exposed became evident, and at the same 
time the inutility of attempting a defence.” 

It appears from this confession that the 
terrible effects of Col. Congreve’s rockets 
were duly appreciated by the enemy; and 
this was further evinced daring the siege 
of Flushing. 

Other circumstances connected with the 
landing of the British troopsin that part of 
the island where they did land, which was 
not according to the original intention of 
the British, are thus narrated by our author. 

We have already remarked, that on the 
28th towards evening, a number of ships 
from sea came into the Wielingen, after sua- 
set; and tat dusk coming on, Lieut. Groves 
was dispatched from the fleet, under the 
command of Admiral Strachan with several 
boats, and able pilois, towards the Roompot 
on the 2gth. The ships having on board 
the troops of the division under the com- 
mand of Lieut.-General John Hope, also 
made their way up the Roompot, and had 
the good fortune to anchor that night before 
Zirickzee ; from whence the Dutch gun.- | 
boats, on the approach of the English, had 
retreated ; as they also had done on the arri- 
yal of the English before Veere. . Thus the 
English came before Zirickzee, which had: 
already been abandoned by the Dateh detach- 
ments, even before they had a secure position 
on the Island of Walcheren. ‘This must 
have appeared the more strange, as rot only 
the entrance of that channel is very narrow, 
but, also the passage had always been con- 
sidered as un-navigalle for ships of war, end 
the English hitherto would not have attempts | 
ed such an enterprize. 
This opinion bad certainly some fopndas 
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tion ; for had we been aware of the possibi- 
lity that a fleet could run up, we should of 
course, have made a better use of the islands 
of Schouwen and North Beveland, by for- 
lifying them, in order to prevent the entry 
of an enemy into that channel. 

Many were of opinion that General 
Morne was the cause of the British navy be> 
coming acquainted with that navigation. 

Although our limits will not permit us 
to dwell on this subject, as it would oblige us 
| to refer to circumstances so far back as 1803, 
and which we reserve for another opportue 
nity; yet we cannot omit observing that 
the distressing of the English merchants in 
the town of Flushing, and at length, (to 
the great prejudice of the town and its inha- 
bitants,) the refusing them an asylum there. 
in, very much contributed to this so little 
expected information. 

_ It is well known, that the English at that 
period settled at Veere, Zirckzee, and Brou- 
wershaven ; and by paying a certain cone 
tribution, which amounted fo several thou- 
sand pounds, they were allowed te carry on 
their trade clandestinely. It is also known, 
that their exportations passed the two first 
mentioned towns, and that they were ob- 
liged for this purpose to employ the best and 
ablest seamen. ‘These in consequence be- 
came so thoroughly acquainted with the 
passages of the Roompot, that noge could 
vie with them for skill. At length the king 
of Holland forbad the reception of this con- 
tribution money; and soon after prohibited 
their trade entirely ; by which meaus a num- 
ber of scamen was deprived of the livelihood 
they had been accustoined to obtain ; on this 
account, they directed their acquired knowr 
ledge of the passages and inlets to other 
purposes, which the Dutch might and ought 
to have foreseen, and guarded against. The 
neglect of this precaution is unpardonable. 

This deviation of tue British, from the 
original plan of their expedition, with 
the causes of their success in landing, as 
explained, forms a prominent and inte- 
resting ‘object of consideration : but an 


object not less worthy of consideration is 
that favourable opportunity of striking a 
blow in another quarter, which accident 
had thus put into the hands of the English, 
It istrae, that, “ the man whoruns after 
two hares will catch neither ;” yet if this 
conception of dashing at the Dutch fleet, 
(in case of opportunity), had been fami- 
liarized to the British commander, it 
might have so happened, that mishap in 
one place would have proved good fortune 
in another. A king at the head of his 
army, acting on his own responsibility; 
to himself only, would have been prompt 
on this eccasion, 
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Tt is true, that we find this suggestion 
in two distinct parts of the papers submit- | 
ted to the House of Commons, in conse-— 
quence of the enquiry ; but no particular | 
Notice appears to have been taken of it | 
by government, and certainly it formed no | 
part of Lord Chatham's instructions, Let 
us hear M. van D. 


«« After obtaining possession of the town 
of Zirickzee, it was the general opinion of the 
— on the island, that the English would | 

ave MARCHED A COLUMN OF TROOPS TO. 
HotianD, TO TAKE POSSESSION OF THE | 
WAVY ; the greatest part of the Dutch naval | 
force being in that province: in the mean | 
time another part of their army might have 
marched towards the Scheldt, to which their 
force appeared amply adequate ; and noihing 
was easier to perform than the plan which 
Dumourier had projected in the year 1794, 
viz. to leave all fortifications or strong places 
behind, and by proceeding without stopping 
to have penetrated into the interior of Hol- 
land. It is alsoa fact, that Holland had wo 
FORTIFICATIONS on (hat side; and must 
have been overpowered, had the British made 
@ vigorous push, or had they acted with 
romptitude and violence. Luckily for Hol- 
Pied, it did not enter in the plan of the 
English General ; or that Zealand was not 
as in 1799, and Holland her consort. On 
this occasion the English have let slip the 
most favourable opportunity for insuring suc- 
cess, Contrary to this plan, the English pro- 
ceeded to South Beeveland ; a great number 
of men had marched the day before, leaving 
very few troops in the Island of Slhouwen. 
They landed at Wemeldingen, a village on 
the north side of the island, and marched 
jmmediately to Tergoes, and the Fort Bath. 
Both places, on their approach were evacu- 
ated by the Dutch troops; so that on the 
Ist of August without any opposition, they 
entered the town of Goes, and two days 
afterwards that of Bath. In the mean time, 
the French retreated to Antwerp, leaving a 
few old vessels at Lillo, to be sunk in the 
River, to prevent the navigation of it, should 
it be found necessary to inundate the sur- 
rounding country. 

It is possible that these circumstances're- 
tarded the progress of the English, and that 
the French took every advantage at the mo- 
ment ; but it is difficult to conceive, that an 
army having all requisite means, and more 
men than sufficient to take a city lke Ant- 
swerp, should find obstacles, in circumstances 
that to us appeared of no ee Bae At 
all events, it was worth the trial ; as it is 
most certain that by the surrender of the 
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Such are the sentiments of our author. We te 
learn from these remarks, that the French Ing 
force on Walcheren was more considerable tal 
than some suppose: that it consisted origi- to | 
ginally of 6000 men ; and that to these must rea 
be added reinforcements 2,600 : exclusive of tov 
national guards. We learn, that the violence pla 
of the wind defeated the intention of the 
British officers ; and that this unlucky inci- 
dent ruined the enterprize. Yet, other ob- me 
jects might have been attempted ; and the ob- sha 
stacles did not appear to the natives to have of 
surpassed the advantages that might be ex- Ge! 
pected from the attempt. of 
The circumstances of a part of the —B der 
English fleet having passed between the infc 
batteries of Flushing and Cadsand without  M. 
loss, has been thought of moment by those we 
who have endeavoured to form an accurate Buc 
judgment on the circumstances of the F&F tice 
British expedition. The preliminary es- J lenc 
say for this purpose seems to have attract- [F of v 
ed particular notice from this observer, — dou 
He says, that prev 
While the English were fighting their way but 
on the land side, a few French troops of the rage 
48th regiment came over from the Breskens F Dut 
to strengthen the garrison, im the very sight shor 
of the English fleet : upon which the Eng- Frer 
lish took a higher position up the Scheldt, 
and dispatched a brig to make the experiment TI 
of sailing beyond, and then of returning to B geth: 
the fleet. Although this brig was furiously B we 2 
cannonaded in her passage up, as well from — vent 
the batteries of Flushing, as from those of B oeth 
the other side, she me good her intention JF ™ida 
without receiving any injury: but on her FF count 
return, the wind having veered more westerly, fF fer hi 
which obliged her to make several tacks im- fF whic! 
mediately in the face of the town and thus F 2 our 
io approach the fire of the batteries, she suf- BF cvent 
fered some damage, and indeed lost her top § batter 
masts. of an 
We shall not follow M. van D: into the he fo 
particulars of the siege of Flushing, of a 
which he gives a detailed and dreadful ac- J 
count ; particularly as to the distresses of Wi 
the women and children, with the diffi. 
culty of finding places of security for 
them after the rockets took effect. These 2, . 
destructive implements of warfare could B and w 
not be extinguished by the companies B decisiy 
of firemen formed to check the pro- & tial in 
gress of fires, and our author attribates to 7 inch 
them the conflagration that consumed the F %r a 
great Church and the Town Hause. 
The superiority of the English powder ay 
was proved on a remarkable occasion. Or Bf 
the 10th of August, an English brig 79 feet 
came and anchored in such a situation, B tance, 


town of Antwerp, the fleet must have fullow- 
ed ; and this captured or destroyed, would | 
have more than compensated for the risk | 
they had to encounter in the attempt.” 


that she became an object for the sea bat- 
teries of Flushing to fire at: it was a9: 
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ticed by the spectators that notwithstand- 
ing a vigorous and incessant fire main- 
tained for along time, noinjury was done 
to the vessel : the balls did not seem to 
reach her; while her shot entered the 
town, and actually did damage in various 
places. * 

It is remarkable enough, that the com- 
manders both assailant and defendant, 
should have been criminated, on account 
of the results of this expedition, That 
Gen. Monnet should suffer the frowns 
of his master for non-success is not won- 
derful : especially it he had that previous 
information which isalledged against him. 
M. van D. states circumstances trom which 
we gather that in disgracing this General, 
Buonaparte has done him no great injus- 
tice, as a military man. As to the vio- 
lences committed by the French garrison, 
of which great complaints are made, we 
doubt whether the General could have 
prevented them, had he been so inclined: 
but as to his inclination to check the out- 
tages of his troops in order to protect 
Dutchmen, we believe it would be little 
short of criminal in any General in the 
French service. 


Though we do not presume to be alto- 
gether competent judges of military tactics, yet 
we are not totally ignorant of them ; and we 
wenture freely to affirm, that General Mon- 
net had done much better, had he taken a for- 
midable situation in advance, of which this 
country affords so many, rather than to suf- 
fer himself to be locked up in a town, in 
which his only prospect was that of sacrificing 
a number of hi undisciplined troops. At all 
events, he had time enough to have erected 
batteries, and to have frustrated the designs 
of an enemy that did not consist of double 
his force. To say the least, in this case, one 
battle would have decided the business; and 
had he conquered, he must have obtained 

* A comparison has been made of the quality 
of British and of French Powder, used ia the 
fate gallant action of H. M. Ship, San Fioren- 
zo, with the French frigate Piedmoutaise ; 
and we ate happy to exhibit to our readers a 
decisive proof of the superiority of this essen- 
tial ingredient in British thunder. From a 
7 inch brass mortar, with 3 ounces of pow- 
dir a 60 pound brass ball was projected, at 
an angle of 45°; and an average of three 
trials gave 595 feet to the San Fiorenzo—and 
516 ah to La Piedmontaise ; making a dif- 
ference in’ favour of the British powder of 
79 feet, or nearly one eighth part of the dis- 
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honor in the combat, without the risk of 
losing’ his reputation, if he had failed. 
Whereas, by the choice he made of be- 
ing locked up in a town, he must naturally, 
by an obstinate contest, plunge the inhabi- 
tants, as well as the adjacent country, into 
the most deplorable distress. In the whole 
town there was not any place of security, 
for woinen and children, in case of a bom- 
bardment. It had already been represented 
to him, (Gen, Monnet) that it would be 
useless 40 Oppose the enemy; and that the 
longer he held out, the greater distress he 
would: occasion; that he would also incur 
the hatred of-all-the inhabitants, without 
being able to maintwin the town a single day 
the longer; whereas he might decide the affair 
by erecting a strong work in a favourable 
position, and if he could not keep that, it 
would be useless to attempt saving the town. 
By adopting this plan, he woult have been 
free from Seaeneers which is now attached 
to his character as a general, Of all the 
circumstances for which he is universally 
blamed, we shall only mention the follow- 
ing, as they appear to us the most material, 
First, we ask, why he ordered so many 
farm houses to be burnt down ?—was it bes 
cause the enemy should not find shelter be- — 
hind them ? if so, why then did he let those 
remain which were so much nearer the town, 
while he destroyed others so scattered, and 
at so great a distance from it? Was it neces- 
sary, we ask again, to destroy every thing in 
a direct line, from the town battery, to the 
batteries which the English were throwing 
up, by the Nothe, in order to play upon 
them, and impede the constructing of them 
as long as possible? why not then pull dowu 
the two saw-mills which were in this direc- 
tion, and near the towy on the 2d and 3d, in- 
stead of on the 8th and 10th of August, when 
the English batteries were compleated, and 
in a state to answer the fire from the town, by 
which every attempt to prevent their further 
progress was frustrated, and now the destroy- 
ing of these mills was useless? We ask again, 
whether the discipline of the army does not 
reflect honor upon the Commander or Gene- 
ral? if it does, how comes it that the greate 
est part of the Prussians, as well as the Colo« 
nial troups, were suffered to plunder, dese 
troy, and barbarously treat, the peaceable 
inhabitants of Old Flushing ? 

If the governor's intention was to surrender 
the town honorably, when he found he could 
not keep it, why did he not make a more 
advantageous capitulation, seeing he was cut 
off from all communication with the French, 
and ouable to obtain any reinforcement ? at 
this time surely he saw that he could no lon- 

r oppose the enemy effectually, and be had 

one enough to maintain his character as a 
gencral;—or, was he determined to-defend 
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the town to tlie last moment, as he had pro- 
claimed on the 8th of August? 

On the Sth and Gthof August, the garrison 
received reinforcements consisting of the ist 
and 72d regiments of the line: as also from 
the depots of some other regiments, amounting 
together to between 2,500 and 2,600 men. 
These must not by any means, be comprised 
in the censure dee to the former troops for 
misconduct ; but, on the contrary, to their 
honor, they made themselves conspicuous in 
opposing the depredations that were about to 
be committed by the other party; and for this 
service they are entitled to our sincere thanks. 

By the daily skirmishes and sallies of the 
soldiers, the town suflered most hoiribly ; as 
they committed every sort of depredation : 
shop-keepers, especially, suffered materially ; 
their houses were broken open, and their 
goods taken by force, without payment. That 
part of the town called Old Flushing was a 
spectacle of horror ; and could not be viewed 
without tears of pity and compassion. Not 
a single pane of dinis was left in any one 

3; not a table, nor a chair: the beds 
Were cut open; and all articles of furniture 
were destroyed. ‘The inhabitants were driven 
out; and the female part of them was still 
worse treated. In fact, it was a complete 
scene of horror! At the other end of the town 
the atrocities conmmitted were not altogether 
so shocking; yet they were bad enough to be 
remembered with dismay. The city-guard 
was too weak to prevent any part of this: 
their assistance was required from all quar- 
ters: therefore, it was impossible to be of 
such service in any quarter. The Mayor 
had already attempted to put a stop to it, as 
far as he could ; and for this purpose he had 
a list made out of all those who were able to 
bear arms, strangers as well as citizens; no 
one was exempt ; by six o'clock in the morn- 
ing of August 6th, they were all summoned 
to appear in front of the town hall, in the 
market place. Several citizens did not obey 
the summons. At 8 o'clock they were re- 
viewed by Gen. Osten assisted by the May- 
or, and the Colonel of the national guard. 
The General, and these gentlemen, passed 
through the ranks, and inspected the arms, 
many of which were found unfit for use. 
The Mayor, Mr. A. F. Lamm, expressed his 
Particular approbation of those present. 


Mr Van D. gives the names of sundry 
persons who suffered by the bombardment 
of Flushing ; the whole number was 335, 

e also gives a list of the honses burnt ; 
and their situations in the town ; he pre- 
serves the proclamations issued ; the ca- 
pitulations of the different towns, with 
other public papers, and much informa- 
tier, which we quit with reluctance. He 
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closes by heartily praying that he may 
| never ayain witness similar scenes ; but 
' that his country may be spared from such 
horrers. In this wish all benevolent 
hearts must unite with him : those must 
be herdened indeed to whom war is a 
source of gratification, or who can find 
| subjects of delight in its horrors, and de- 
Vastatious, 


| Notice of the Evidence given in the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, during 
the Inquiry into the Conduct and Policy of 
the late Expedition to the River Scheldt. 


Brief Remarks on the Public Letter of 
Sir Richard Strachan, and the Narrative 
of the Earl of Chatham. Price 2s. Becket 
and Porter. 1810. 


Thoughts on the Resolutions to be moved 
Monday March 26, in the House of Com- 
mons by Lord Porchester. Price 2s. Becket 
and Porter. 1810. 


We place these pamphlets together, 
because they refer to the same subject ; 
though we do not think them the work 
of a single hand. ‘The first is a regular 
skeleton of the Minutes of Evidence; 
and manifests considerable diligence in 
| the author. Had not the form of our 
article ou the subject been previously me- 
ditated we should bave felt obligations to 
him, for his arrangement. The second 
tract is not conciliatory ; it is not calcula- 
ted to heal a breach, if it has happened, 
between two officers; but endeavours to 
throw blame on a third, without really 
exculpating any one. Sir Richard Stra- 
chan has declared his vexation at the pub- 
lication of a letter, which he ought lon- 
ger to have meditated before he wrote, 
and which he ought to have revised re- 
peatedly before he sent away. — If we 
are not mistaken, inuch unprofitable mor- 
tification would have been saved to that 
gallant officer, to his noble comrade, and 
to the public at large, had Sir Richard 
consulted his pillow before he sealed his 
dispatch. 

The third of these pamphlets contains 
some strong points, pleaded in favour of 
ministers : mingled with reflections, not 
immediately ad rem, in our. judgment. 
There is something Jurking, something 
with which we are unacquainted, or ws 
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see no reason for questioning the talents 
and conduct of au officer, with whose 
behaviour his commander-in-chief, Sir 
Richard Strachan, has declared his entire 
silisfaction, when examined before the 
Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. 

As the * Notice of the Evidence” is 
mos! in our own way we shall select a few 
specimens, by way of recommending the 
whole to our readers, The general pur- 
port of the reasoning justifies ministers, 
We take it asa fact that Buonaparte had 
early intelligence of this armament and its 
extent: also that his uacertainty where it 
might make impression, was highly fa- 
vourable to Anstria. It contributed to 
convert the armistice into a peace. — 


Had ministers abandoned their design, upon 
receiving intelligence of the truce, between 
Austria and France, the definitive peace 
would not, without some appearance of rea- 
son, have been laid to their door ; nor could 
the conditions of it have been equally lenient 
for Austria, if our arms had made no im- 
pression in her favour, and we had kept up no 
demonstration of following our blow in the 
event of a renewal of hostilities. 

By the evidence of Sir David Dundas it 
appears, that the first orders were issued by 
government for the preparation of a large 
force upon the 18th of May, imorediately 
after the arrival of Prince Stahremberg from 
Vienna. Great efforts, however, had beea 
previously made to place the army in a general 
state of forwardness with regard to strength 
and equipment, in contemplation probally of 
tte conduct about to be pursued by the Aus- 
trian cabinet. 

By thie 21st of May we had a disposable 
force of 25,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry. 
The reserve of 10,000 men was postponed at 
this time. 

From the period of our learning the first 
brilliant success of Austria to that of the 
armistice, the whole interval was euployed in 
preparation. 


It would therefore have been a very questi- 
onable policy, at best, which should have 
disembarked the forces on the 27th, and de- 
serted Austria at once, upon our knowledge 
of the armistice, even had it not conie ac- 
companied by the most powerful inducements 
to believe, that hostilities would quickly be 
resumed. * 


How far the occupation of Flushing 
was a British object may be learned from 

* Confirmed by a communication from the 
Austrian government, dated Olmutz, 2d 
August. 


the evidence of commodore Owen, who 
states, that 

He considered the Port of Flushing as the 
most dangerous to this country of any the 
enemy possessed ; that if the demolition was 
complete, the enemy would have no place to 
careen his ships, or to repair their coppers 5 
that at Flushing the ships can lie with many 
of their storeson board ; but that if forced to 
lie in the river, they must have every thing 
brought down from Antwerp in lighters ; 
that we should have the advantage of longer 
notice and warning, before the enemy could 
put to sea; and, thatin consequence our own 
ships might be kept in a less exposed anchor- 
age —and generally, thatthe naval equipments 
in the Scheldt must be mailerially impeded by 
the demolition of the basiu at Flashing, 

Sovearly as the latter end of Mareh, the 
fears of Buonaparte had beea awakened for | 
Flushing ; * and he seems to have relied so 
strongly upon the inundation, and the bat- 
teries he had ordered upon the dykes, at a 
distance of 12,000 toises from the place, that 
no solicitude remained, or had ever entered 
his head, forany object higher up the river. 
So that the first appearances of the state of 
things, upon our arrival in Zealand, gave au- 
thority and credit to the intelligence previous- 
ly reeeived, of the neglected and unguard 
situation of Antwerp. sa ‘ 

The permanent possession of Walcheren . 
was, evidently, the intention and calculation 
of this government, as it had been the longs 
ing, though vain, desire of many preceding 
administrations.¢ The arsenals and docks of 
Antwerp are not (in the humble judgment 
of the writer) half so full of apprehension 
and danger to this country, as the basin of 
Finshing. It is from thence that invasion 
menaces the Thames ; from thence that oue 
day suddenly collecting the innumerable transe 
ports, which lie under his hands, in the ca- 
nals and rivers of Holland and Flanders, Buoe 
paparte may emit a fleet of sixty ships of the 
line, to convoy them during a navigation of 
from twelve to four and twenty hours, 

It is true thatthe far greater part of this: 
navy is to be furnished from Antwerp; but 
Flushing is the outport, at which it takes in 
its armament and ammunition, where it rides | 
in tranquil shelter and security, while our 
observing squadrons, are pelted by every storm, 
or forced to abandon their cruizing ground 
altogether, for neither at Yarmouth or the 


- ® See the French order of the 26th of 
March, in which the governor-general is 
commanded to lay the island under water. 

+ Mr. Pitt’s, Lord Sidmouth’s. Lord Grey 
had powerfully invoked the attention of the 
present ministers, upon their coming inte 


office, to the importance of Buonaparte’s 


rising arsenals in the Scheidt. 
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Downs is the anchorage secure, nor do we 
possess any naval station, upon the whole of 
our eastern coast, which as 1 apprehend, can 
be called a harbour, or afford protection for 
the ships appointed to watch the enemy in 
the Scheldt. 

Sir Richard Strachan sent home the strong- 
est re; ntations * upon the importance of 
retaining the Island of Walcheren, (of which 
ministers were but too sensible, if it had not 
been overbalanced by other motives and con- 
siderations) and he made it a point with them, 
that they should not come to a resolution to 
evacuate it, until he himse!f had been heard, 
and he had had personal communication 
upon the subject. as, OF was not, any 
attention due to the earnest remonstrances of 
the commander-in chief of the fleet ? 

Sit Richard Strachan arrived in London on 
the 6th of October, after which it cannot be 
doubted, but that he had a voice in those de- 
liberations, which expected and waited for his 
representations. 


If further arguments in proof of the 
importance of Flushing were wanting, we 
should find them in the occupation of that 
town by theable ministers of Queen Eli- 
zabeth, and in the mortification notorious- 
ly felt by Buonaparte on losing it. 

From the ‘‘ Thoughts on the Resolu- 
tions,” we extract the following reason- 
ings, leaving our readers to determine 
their cogency. 

The state of our finances at home, and of 
the foreign exchanges, induced a perfect im- 

ibility of landing ove third part of the 
employed in the River Scheldt, in the 
North of Germany ; so that the election lay 
between attacking Zealand with thirty-eight 
housand troops, and assisting the precarious 
insurrections of Prussia and Hanover with 
about fen or twelve thousand—and it is not 
without some fear that I am making too great 
a concession, that I have attributed even this 
—_ to government at the time I am speak- 


of. 
That this country, notwithstanding the 
prodigious struggles she was so happily carry- 
in the peninsula, a power- 
disposable force of both services, and that 
it was assembled and completed in every 
= and degree of naval and military = 
ion, is in point of fact undisputed. But 
we are gravely told, that it ought to have had 
another direction ; I have even heard of po- 
Miticians who would have ordered it to 
Trieste ;—but if our crippled resources could 
not reach to Hamburgh, itis evident that 
they could not have held out to the Adriatic, 


© September 17th. 


Pamphlets relating to the Scheldt Expedition. 
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Opposed to the enemy, the British arms 
have done nothing but triumph ; the mere 
cenaries of Napoleon have not won a troph 
from them ; and it isno light or unnoticeable 
point of the present preposterous situation, 
into which we have been whined and con- 
doled so ingeniously, that the French Ruler 
hu-ls the sentence of death against his general 


| Jor being beat, and we are putting commander 


and ministers together upon their trial for 
having succeeded. i 

It is certain if, according to the rules and 
laws of the art of war, General Monnet sur- 
rendered Flushing, before that event ought 
to have been compulsory, that his Majesty's 
arms are entitled to as much military glory 
and reputation, as Bonaparte confesses to have 
been lost to his own! And if it would have 
been foliy in him to deny it, is it not some- 
thing like treason or madness in ourselves to 
treat those, who conque: for us, after the 
manner in which he uses those who fail for 
him? 

The short question is, whether, consider- 
ing the state of affairs in the Peninsula, and 
upon the Danube, with the disposable force 
assembled in the hands and discretion of mi- 
nisters, they would have been justified in 
making no use of it? They were not bound 
to succeed : for success they must have de- 
peuded upon the veracity and correctness of 
the information they received, and upon the 
talents and local of the officers 
upon whom they relied. If these failed them, 
they knew they would hardly succeed to the 
whole extent of their object ; but if they did 
not put these to proof and hazard, they knew 
they would betray the interests of their coun- 
try, along with its character, and desert not 
only the _— hope and promise of affairs 
upon the Danube, Gas the last hope and re- 
version of the emancipation aud happiness of 
the continent. 


It will not be denied that Austria, our ally, 
has derived a signal advantage in the viens 
tions of that treaty, from the impression 
which our conquest made upon the mind of 
Bonaparte, and tke powerful diversion he ap- 

‘prehended from that quarter, in the event of 
the renewal of hostilities. That this advan- 
tage has been actually obtained for Austria, 
by our consenting to retain the place till that 
period, cannot be disputed ; or that owing to 
the demonstration we made, and the terms 
we created, the triumphs and extortions of 
Bonaparte have been something less insolent 
and complete ; and if ministers had acted difs 
ferently, if they had brought back the garrison 
of Flushing an hour before they knew that 
Austria had concluded her treaty, they would 
have been this day more justly questioned for 
their pusillanimity. 
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The Prince: translated from the original 
Italian of Niccolo Machiavelli. To which 
is prefixed an Introduction, shewing the 
close Analogy between the Principles of 
Machiavelli and the Actions of Buona- 
parte. By J. Scott Byerley. 8vo. Pp. 
306. Pricegs. London: Sherwood, and 
Co. 1810. 


Government is an institution for 
the benefit of society : not merely for the 
exaltation of the party governing. ‘* No 
man is a corporator for himself,” says a 
principle of English law; and it is a wise 
and noble principle. The true father of 
a people is he who does them most good. 
Lhe greatest benefactor in his place, and 
according to the extent of his power, most 
neatly resembles Omnipotence. What 
then shall we think of the sovereign who 
considers mankind as existing solely for 
his personal gratification, and who places 
his glory in the of him- 
self, at the expence of his constituents, 


and of the world? True glory; like true 
joy, isa serious thing: the volatile, the 
aay the half-thinking never attain it. 


he momentary flash of popular ap- 
plause, the flattering adulation of hire- 
ling sycophants, the compliments of time- 
servers, are no ingredients in true glory. 
Their effect is too transient: their prin- 


ciples are too frivolous: they may amuse, | 


asthe grandeur of the theatre amuses : 
they may be well performed, as excel- 
lent actors mimic sterling royalty ; they 
may be applauded as stage kings and em- 
perors are applauded ; but behind the 
scene the glitter of the monarch is known 
to be tinsel ; the armour of the hero, is 
leather ; he who .in public could en- 
counter a giant, now trembles before a 
pigmy; and when the wardrobe has 
demanded the trappings that surrounded 
Lim, the sovereign resigus hjs dignity, 
in obedience to the necessity of the case, 
and retires as all mankind retire, to si- 
lence and toshade. Thus Churchill sings, 
who was well-acquainted’ with histrionic 
greatness ; 
Let dowdies simper, and let bumpkins stare, 
The pageant hero treads aloft in air: 
Pleas'd for his bour, he to mankind gives law, 
And snores the next out on a truss of straw. 

But if kind fortune, who sometimes we know 
Can take a hero from a puppet-show, 


Vox. VIII, (Lit, Pan. Muy, 1810.) 
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In mood capricious should a favourite call 

On royal'stage in royal pomp to 

Forgetful of himself he rears the head, 

And scorns the dunghill where he first was bred, 

Conversing now with well-dressed kings and 
queens, 

With gods and goddesses behind the scenes, 

He sweats beneath the terror-nodding plume, 

Taught by mock honours teal pride t’assumes 

On this great stage, the world 

Such an one shall have partizans, and 
flatterers, who enlarge in his praise, 
whether or not his talents deserve it; and 
discover wonderful powers where nature 
has bestowed only weakness. The ap- 
pearance of merit, is merit, in the opi- 
nion of superficial statesmen ; the pro- 
fessions of a monarch are current coin, 
if we may believe his adulators. But 
the wise see no more intrinsic value in 
such. currency, than a banker sees in the 
ghost of a guinea; or in the promissory 
note of .a thrice gazetted bankrupt ; | at 
most they regard it as they do cased eoin- 
age, as admirable proofs of superior in+ 
genuity ; but misapplied, mischievous 
and worthless. Many have been im- 
posed on by base metal; many more by 
the glitter of successful villainy. ‘‘ Some 
achieve greatness ; and some have great- 
ness thrust upon them ;” but true great. 
ness must be distinguished from such ad- 
ventitious accessions. 

Machiavelli knew that the welfare of 
the people was the distinction of the 
prince; he knew that the happiness of 
the prince, too, was to be sought in the 
prosperity of those committed to his 
charge. He knew that the chief of a na- 
tion, whose hands were not imbrued in 
blood, nor his heart rendered callous by 
repeated acts of inhumanity, was him- 
self happier, and made his people bap- 
pier, than the votary of uaprincipled am- 
bition, and the victiay of -perpetual in- 
satiability. But his object in composting 
the volume that has rendered his name 
famous, was not to describe a beneficent 
governor, distributing blessings among 
his people ; self, self, is the idol which 
he sets up for his prince to worship ; and 
whatever tends to promote the influence 
of this divinity is either lawful, or ad- 
viseable, or commendable, or even ne- 
cessary, in his estimation. 

There are many excellent remarks in 
Machiavelli, and much knowledge of 
human nature: but he had purposes to 

Cc 
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answer in publishing this work. He de- 
signed that the picture he was colouring 
should be attractive, though to undistem- 
pered eyes it is disgusting. As well 
might the resemblance of Lachesis or of 
Atropos boast of its charms, and claim 
the first place in the exhibition, as due 
to its grace and benignity : yet in such a 
portrait the countenance of either fury 
might be admirably delineated, the co- 
louring might be horribly beautiful, and 
the character most sublimely infernal. 
The piece might immoritalize the skill of 
the painter: but that it would obtain 
lovers to the original, is incredible. 
Machiavelli is well known among states- 
men. Mr. Byerley indeed, when he af- 
firms that Buonaparte has studied him pro- 
foundly, takes a merit to himself for the 
discovery. The fact we admit, the dis- 
covery we deny. Whoever had perused 
the crafty Italian, would perceive that 
the no less crafty Corsican was his most 
obedient scholar, and that if there were 
any mialignities imperfect in his own 
heart, they would be completed and in- 
‘vigorated by the lessons of the Florentine. 
“This volame may be considered as be- 
ing formed of three parts ; the first, an 
Introduction in laud of the emperor and 
king ; the second, a translation of ‘ the 
Prince"’ of Machiavelli, divided into 
its chapters ; and thirdly, an Appendix. 
- It would be hypocrisy in us to attempt 
to applaud the character of Buonaparte : 
we know the man: we have little less 
than watched him, from the time of his 
first tremblings for his life ; and we know 
that his atrocities exceed whatever has 
been communicated to the public in an 
accredited, or credible form. Neverthe- 
less, a rational discrimination is due even 
to him ; we have never affirmed that all 
his actions have been atrocious; we go 
further ; we admit, that there was a pe- 
riod when we thought it possible, he 
might have acted the part of a truly great 
mind: he had it in his power; but we 
were deceived. We gave him credit for 
a discernment of which he is incapable ; 
as others have given him credit for a 
courage of which we deem him utterly 
void. - We should think him a statesman, 
if his good plans had originated with 
himself, and his bad plans with others : 
but the contrary is the fact. We should 
think him a general, had not his victories 
been purchased with a loss cf lives, double 
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that sustained by the enem: he subdued. 
In our opinion heis wise by the wisdom 
of others: directly as they let go his 
leading strings, he totters ; and he may 
yet fall, notwithstanding the support he 
receives from Mr. Byerley. We shall do 
both the subject and the writer the jus- 
tice of setting Mr. B.’s sentiments before 
the public in his own words. 


The truth is, and I do not scruple to de- 
clare it of my own knowledge, in the face of 
all the world, and as a positive. contradietion 
of the senseless clamour of our journalists to 
the conuary, Buonaparte is beloved and 
adored ly the French nation. Nor will it be 
wondered at, when we consider on what basis 
their love and adoration is founded. 

The vanity of the French is proverbial, 
and what can serve to inflaie it more than to 
rea'ly make them the arbiters ot Europe? 
The glory of conquest possesses too matty 
charms not to dazzle the eyes and seduce the 
affections of any people less emutous of mili- 
tary fame than the French. Lven the phieg- 
matic Briton glows with honest pride at the 
successes of his country’s arms ; aud worships, 
asa demi-god, the hero who gains a brilliant 
victory. What bosom was not warmed, was 
not flushed with joy, delight, and extacy, at 
the glorious successes of our arms under the 
immortal Nelson, and what eye shed nota 
tear for his irreparable loss ? 

If then, we, as a commercial nation, feel so 
elated with miliiary success, how much more 
exalted must the sentiments of a professedly 
military nation be, towards the hero who has 
extended the French empire and the terror of 
the French naine to both the extremities of 
Europe, and Jaid the whole continent at the 
feet of France. 

The present, indeed, is the most splendid 
germ of their history ; for France is not on- 
y mistress of the destinies of Europe, she also 
takes the lead of every other nation, England 
not excepted, in the sciences and the arts, of 
which Buonaparte is the avowed and liberal 
protector. 


We deny the insinuation contained in 
this latter sentence : but the present is no 
place to discuss the subject. We deny 
that ‘ in every thing, excepting atrocity, 
Buonaparte resembles Ceasar Borgia 
and we deny that in ‘* considering Buona- 
parte asa scourge from Heaven to punish 
the wickedness of mankind,”"—* to fight 
against him is to fight against God.” We 
consider a pestilence, for instance, as 
equally the scourge of Heaven; but to 
** jnterpose obstacles ’’ to its spreading, 
appears to us to be a duty, perfectly cons 
formable to the divine will, ‘ 
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We select as a specimen of this transla- 
tion, the chapter entitled 

Of those who, by Crimes, have arrived at 
Sovercignty. 

As sovereignty may be’attained in two ways 
without being indebted either to fortune or to 
merit and skill, it is proper that I should here 
detail them. The examination of one of 
those modes, however, would more appro- 
priately be placed under the article republics. 
‘The first is pursued by those usurpers who ar- 
rive at sovereignty by acts of villainy ; and 


the sccond is, when a private individual is | 


raised by his fellow citizens to the dignity 
of prince of his country. 

I will cite two examples of the former me- 
thod ; the one ancient, and the other modern : 
and without analysing or appreciating them 
any otherwise, they will suflice to those who 
are under the necessity of doing the like. 
Agathocles, a Sicilian, an individual of the 
lowest class, raised himself to the throne of 
Syracuse. He was the son of a petter, and 
imprinted with crimes every gradation of his 
fortune; but he conducted himself with infi- 
nite ability, and so much courage as well as 
strength of mind and body, that, having de- 
voted all his attention to arms, he rose step by 
step in the army, till he arrived at the post of 
Preetor of Syracuse. Once raised to this rank, 
he resolved to keep it; to make himself sove- 
reign, and retain by violence, and without 
dgpending on any person whatever, what had 
willingly beea granted to him by the public 
voice. Having well weighed his purpose, he 
held a communication with Hamilcar, who 
commanded the Carthaginian army in Sicily. 

Agathocles, one morning assembled the 
people and the senate of Syracuse, under 
the pretext of deliberating on public affairs. 
Ata given signal, he caused all the senators 
and the richest of the inhabitants to be snas- 
sacred by the soldiery: these being dead, he 
assumed the sovereignty, and enjoyed it with- 
out any opposition on the part of the people. 
Twice defeated by the Carthaginians, and at 
length besieged by them in Syracuse, he not 
ouly defended himself in the city, but leaving 
a part of his troops to sustain the siege, he, 
with the remainder, passed over into Africa, 
where he pressed the Carthaginians so closely 
that they soon raised the siege, and, reduced 
to extremities, were compelled to content 
themselves with Africa, and abandon Sicily 
to him. 

If we examine the conduct of Agathocles, 
we shall find scarcely any thing that can be 
attributed to fortune. It was not by favonr, 
but by advancing step by step through all the 
ranks of military service, that amidst a thou- 
sand obstacles and a thousand dangers he ar- 
rived at the sovereignty ; in which he main- 
tained himself by resorting to measures, as 
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daring as they were dangerous. Yet there is 
no virtue in massacreing ones fellow citizens 
and sacrificing ones friends ; in being without 
faith, pity, or religion, These patie may 
lead to sovereignty, but not to glory. 


Does not the admission contained in 
this last sentence, destroy the greatness 
attatched to the prosperous barbarian? 

The modern instance adduced by Ma- 
chiaveili, is Oliverotto da Fermo. 

We must be allowed to distinguish be- 
tween justice and cruelty : the execution 
of the laws on criminals, is not cruelly ; 
and the prince who dves not, at the call 
of duty, condignly punish the guilty, is 
really more cruel than tyrants commonly 
are. The humanity of Louis XVI. was 
cruelty: the prince who ‘* would not 
have a drop of blood shed on his account,” 
was the cause of rivers of blood being 
shed, the streams of which are still flow- 
ing. 

When it is necessary fora prince to ress 
train his subjects within the bounds of duty, 
he should not trouble himself about ‘he res 
proach of cruelty, lecause he will find, in 
the end, that he shewed more hmmanity in 
making a few necessary examples, than those 
who, by too great indulgence, encourage 
disorders which produce robberies and murder, 
For tumalis like these overturn the govern. 
ment, whilst punishments inflicted by the 
prince affect only a few individuals. 

This is, above all, true in respect to a new 
prince, who can scarcely avoid the reproach 
of cruelty, every new denomination being 
replete with dangers. Thus Dido, in Virgil, 
excuses her severity, by the necessity to which 
she was reduced of maintaining the interests 
of a throne, which she did not inherit from 
her ancestors. 


Res dura et regni novitas me talia cogunt 
Moliri, et late fines custode tueri. 
En. Lit. 


There is not, however, any necessity fora 
prince to be afraid of his ewn shadow, nor 
that he should lend too ready an ear to terris 
fying tales which may be told him. He ought 
rather to be slow to believe, and to act with- 
out, atany time, neglecting the laws of pras 
dence. ‘There is a medium between a foolish 
security aud an unreasonable distrust. 

kt has been asked, whether itis better to be 
loved than feared, or feared than doved. . I 
am of opinion that both are necessary; but 
as it is not an easy task to unite them, and 
we must determine, oo one or the other, 1 
think the latter (io be feared) is the safer, 
Meu, it must be allowed, are cenerally un- 
grateful, fickle, timid, dissembling, and self. 
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interested ; so much so, that confer on them 
a benefit they are entirely yours ; they offer 
you, as I have already ‘said, their wealth, 
their blood, their own offspring, when the 
occasion for any of them is distant; but 
should it present itself, they will revolt against 
you. The prince who, relying on such fair | 
speeches, neglects to guard himself against 
events, is in danger of destruction, because 
ie friends that he has made by means of mo- | 
ney, and not by the qualities of mind and 
soul, are seldom proof against a reverse of 
fortune, and abandon him when he has most 
need of them. Men are generally more in-_ 
clined to submit to him who makes himself | 
dreaded, than to one who strives to be belov- | 
ed ; the reason of which is, that his friend- 
ship gry Be mere moral tie, and a duty fol- 
lowing a benefit, cannot hold against the 
calculations of interest : whereas, fear carries | 
with it the dread of punishment, which they 
eannot bear to think of. A prince ought, 
notwithstanding, to make himself dreaded 
only in such a way, that if he cannot be lov- 
ed, he should, atleast, not be hated, because 
he can easily confine hiniself within these li- | 
mits. Now, that he may not become hated, 
it will be sufficient for him to respect his sub- | 
ects’ properties and the honour of their wives. | 
f he finds the punishment of death absolute- 
ly necessary, he should avow the motives of 
it, and, above all, abstain from touching the | 
property of the condemned party. For cer- 
tain it is, that men sooner forget the death of | 
their relations than the loss of their patrimo- 
ny. Besides, when he ouce begins to live by 
Fapine, many occasions offer of seizing the 
wealth of his subjects, whereas those of shed- 
ding blood are rare and often wanting. 

But when a prince is at the head of his 
army, and has under his command a multi- 
tude of soldiers, he should not trouble him- 
self about passing among them as cruel ; be- 
cause that character will be useful to him, b 
keeping his troops in obedience, and will 
preventevery species of faction. 


Machiavelli advises a prince ‘‘ not to 
pique himself on keeping his word: ” 
adding, ‘‘ it is always easy to justify this 
want of faith.” 


The object is to act his part well, and to 
know how, in due time, to feign and dissem- 
ble ; men are so simple and so weak, that he 
who wishes to deceive easily finds dupes. ..... 
He should, above all, study to utter nothing 
which does not breathe Aindness, justice, good 
Saith, and piety; the last quality is however, 
that which it is mos! important for him to 
APPEAR TO POSSESS.... «. A prince who isnow 
on the throne, but whomI do not chuse to 
name, always PREACHES PEACE AND GOOD 


para ; but if he had observed either the one 


or the other, he would, more than once, have 
lost his reputation, and his dominions. 

Oh, rare, Signor Machiavelli! who 
can say this writer does not deserve his 
infamous celebrity? Yet that amidst his 
villainies he utters wisdom let the follow- 
ing sentiments bear witness. 

There is no better fortress than the affec- 
tion of the people, because a prince who is 
hated by his subjects must expect, when he 
sees them fly to arms, to see the enemy from 
without fly to their assistance. We have not 


‘seen that fortresses have much assisted the 


princes of the present day, with the exception 
perhaps of the Countess of Forli, who, after 
the death of her husband Count Jerome, 
found herself, by this mode, enabled to wait 
for the succours sent to her by the state of 
Milan, and thereby to preserve her own ; yet, 
even then she was greatly indebted to circum- 


stances, which did not permit her subjects to 


be assisted by foreign aid. But having since 
been attacked by Caesar Borgia, she must, 
from her subjects having joined that prince, 
have been convinced, though too late, that 
the Lest fortress is the people’s affection. 


We lately had occasion to comment on 
the opinions of Lord Nelson and_ his 
friends on the character and conduct of 
the States of Italy: that these are no 
changelings is evident from the sentiments 
expressed concerning them by the keen- 
sighted Florentine, in hisday : one might 
almost attribute the passage to the gallant 
Troubridge, 


It is not to fortune that the princes of Italy 
ought to attribute the loss of their states, but 
to their cowardice and want of foresight. For 
they were so far from believing such a revolu- 
tion in their fortunes, which is commonly the 
case with governments whose tranquillity has 
not been disturbed for some time, that when 
they saw the enemy approach, they fled instead 
of defending themselves, vainly fancying that 
the people would feel impatient under the in- 
solence of a conqueror, and not delay to recal 
them. ‘his system, in default of every other 
resource, is undoubtedly good ; but it 1s most 
shameful in a prince, thus to neglect the hoe 
nourable means of endeavouring to preserve 
his states, and ignobly fly, in the hope that 
you will recal him, though he has deserted 
you: a hope ridiculous and vain, but even, 
were it well-founded, he who counts on fo- 
reign aid will find a master in his defender. 
Itis in himself and in his own courage, that 
a prince ought to seek resources against the 
reverses of fortune. 


We now take leave of this insidious 
publication, From all such Princes as 
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are capable of practising the arts recom- 
mended by this crafty politician, may it 
please gracious Heaven to defend and pre- 
serve our native country ! And if there be 
a land which, by reason of its crimes, we 
deem our enemy, (and we know not any 
other cause of enmity to any country 
under the sun,) to that we consign the 
Hero of Mr. Byerley and the Prince of 


Machiavelli. 


The Real State of France, in the Year 
1800 ; withan Account of the Treatment 
of the Prisoners of War, and Persons 
otherwise detained in France. By Charles 
Sturt, Esq. late M. P. for Bridport. Resi- 
dent in France before the War, and de- 
tained neatly Seven Years as a Hostage. 
vo. pp. 168, Price 5s. Ridgway, London, 
1610. 


Notuinc could be more @ propos to 
meet the eulogia of Mr. Byerley on Buo- 
naparte, than this publication of Mr. 
Sturt. It was proper that this ‘ Real 
State of France” should be authenticated 
by the name of the writer, and thus we 
have testimony against testimony, and 
witness against witness. My, Byerley says 
Buonaparte is adored” —Mr. Sturt says 
« he is detested.” A few who prosper by 
the system of favoritism may applaud his 
measures, but the nation at large abhors 
both his government and his crimes. Opi- 
nions so diametrically opposite, we shall 
not attempt to reconcile ; yet we think 
that a consideration of the places visited 
by these gentlemen, respectively, would 
afford a bint of assistance in that under- 
taking. Mr. Byerly we presume resided 
at Paris; and we have little doubt but 
in that licentious and degraded capital the 
Emperor and King is popular enough. 
This has been the object of all his Ja- 
bours: his buildings, his alterations, ne- 
cessary and unnecessary. He has, by 
these means, a body of the labouring 
people always in his pay, of course in 
his interest ; and these controul, as they 
Jong have done, the sentiments and the 
conduct of the very few better instructed 
citizens of Paris. On the contrary, we 
do not perceive that Mr. Sturt has been 
at Paris; or if he has, he formed no 
connections there, which could give him 
information on the principles that govern 


the policy of the Great Man. His ob- | 
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servations are restricted (as we guess) to 
the provinces; and these, as we know, 
are far enough from enjoying those golden 
times which soi-disant philosophers pro- 
mised them, without let, hindrance or 
molestation. 

Mr. Sturt apologizes for the ill arrange- 
ment and confusion of his pamphlet. 
‘** To elegance of style, or even to cor- 
rectness,” says he, ‘“ I renounce ail 
claim,...but 1 claim credit for the truth 
of my statements.” ‘* I have seen the 
misery and distress I describe with my 
own eyes.” He proceeds to exhibit the 
weaknesses of the Corsican hero: but 
these we pass, as foundedon the inductions 
of reasoning, and as presenting nothing 
new. We also pass Mr. S.’s exposal of 
the French Exposds; the false boasts of 
the progress of works at the ports, &c. 
because the “© American,” in ovr last 
Number, sufficiently confutes whatever 
the Minister of Finances has vented 
on those subjects. Yet we cannot help 
recording the fate of Fort Napoleon, at 
Cherbourg; ‘‘ two years ago it was 
overwhelmed by a tempest, which swept 
away the whole garrison, consisting of 
about five hundred souls, who all perished 
in sight of their families and country- 
men.” Nevertheless another fort is build- 
ing on the same spot ! 

We proceed, without farther introduc- 
tion, to the assertions of Mr. S, on the 
present state of France, 

The compleat stagnation of commerce in 
every city, town, and village ; the serious 
augmentation of every necessary of life; the 
vast iucrease in the wages of labour, the 
oppressive and vexatious effects of the drots 
réunis ; the dreadful conscriptions pursued 
with unrelenting severity ; have given rise to 
such a general discontent, that the death of 
Buonaparte is devoutly wished fur; his name 
is feared and abhorred by every reflecting 
Frenchman, by ati who are not enjoying 
pensions or lucrative employments under his 
tyrannical power. The severe and arbitrary 
restrictions laid on the little commerce that 
remains, the overbearing insolence and ex- 
tortion of his numerous cusicm-hoxse off « 
cers, paralyze all the efforts of trade in the 
interior of France............. 

In some few districts the agriculture appears 
to be improving, but by far the greater pro- 
portion of France, shews a poverty and a 
negligence in the general cultivation of t 
lands, that strongly marks the weak state of 
commerce, and the great want of capital, 
Still 3 area few merchants, who in cen- 
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sequence of their political sentiments meet 
with great support from the usurper, and are 
permitted to carry on a considerable com- 
merce, notwithstanding his senseless decrees 
of Milan and Berlin........... 2 

In the villages, scarcely a cottage can you 
enter, without beholding the fathers and 
mothers of families bewailing the loss of a 
beloved child, dragged to the armies. Several 
assured me they had lost three, four, or five 
children of the age of seventeen or eighteen, 
and after all sorne had at last an only child 
wrested from them by the conscription. As 
for the cultivated fields, there the sturdy 
youth is not to be seen, but old and infirm 
men, with old women scarcely able to sup- 
port the fatigue of ploughing, tilling, and 
reaping their lands, perform all the la- 
bours of agriculture. For hundreds of 
leagues, that pop: lation formerly so remark- 
able in France, has disappeared ; you may 
travel through her villages, through her 
towns even, and see a vast defalcation, and 
in the field scarcely a peasant. 


The incessant conscriptions have pro- 


some of the evils attendant on that scourge 
of humanity, Mr. S. affirms that “ hun- 
dreds of conscripts have had recourse to 
the desperate measure of destroying the 
organs of hearing, or of sight ;""—we have 
known them purposely injured, to avoid 
serving ; but we affirm no further. To 
such a pitch had this arisen, says Mr. S. 


That medical men, often in easy circum. 
stances, sold a powder to these brave youths, 
that produced a temporary blindness if ap- 
plied to the eye, and if applied to any open 
wound, an inflammation and swelling of the 
limb, that often endangered the life of the 
wretched lad, and nowwvithstanding heavy 
fines and severe imprisonment, in some in- 
stances for life, the government cannot stop 
it. These are facts, many of which come 
within my knowledge. 

When the unfortunate young men are col- 
lected together, they are often sent chained 
by the neck and hands, and driven like con- 
demned criminals to the different places of 
rendezvous.* 

If any thing further were necessary to 
prove the wretched situation of the French 
people, her decrease of population, and her 
want of commerce, it would be sufficient to 
allude to what is seen at her churches, her 
fairs, her public fétes, and the numerous 
amusemenis in which the lower classes used 
to indulge. You meet there with searcely 


any thing but old age and infirmity ; at their 
Tivolis where they dance, and which are 
always conducted with great decorum, no 
youths are to be seen, excepting a few who, 
through bribery, may have escaped the con- 
scription. Ask the women where the young 
men are? they one and all answer, gone to 
be butchered.* ‘This,is no secret, this is no 
untruth, they speak feelingly, for many are 
parents, sisters, or lovers of those absent 
youths dragged to the armies. In their fetes, 
the absence of young men is strikingly con- 
épicuous, and there is always a prodigious 
disproportion of females to the males. This 
is too evident to escape the notice of the most 
careless 


If the finances of France are so flourish- 
ing ; if her internal commerce is so rapidly 
improving, why are her numerous works 
suspended? If France fail not in population, 
why are the prisoners of war obliged to la- 
bour on these works at a price not sufficient 
to support them, and how does it happen 
that the moment they are exchanged, all 
these labours are suspended? This however is 
the case, with the exception of a few maimed 
men, who are compelled to wait for months 
and months before they can obtain their piti- 
ful wages. ‘The injury and injustice they 
suffer mav be easily conceived, for they are 
compelled to have credit for the bread their 
familics consume froin small and miserable 
shops, who cannot from their poverty give 
long credit. The sad consequences of this 
state of things the poor man soon feels, by 
his property at sold, and himself driven 
into the army, if he be fit for that service. 
If not, he and his family must seek refuge 
in one of the wretched poor-houses, where 
they soon become victims of disease............. 

Nothing is more visible in all the towns 
of France, than the failure of commerce ; 
the coflee-houses are empty, the Restaura- 
leurs are unable to keep up their establish- 
ments, as travellers are few in number, and 
compelled to be rigidly economical, ‘The 


* This expression is more literally true, 
than cither the speaker or Mr. S. intends. 
We have spared our readers the pain of perus- 
ing accounts of this nature, that have reache 
ed us from the highest authoriiy. We shall 
only mention two: one of them related the 
slaughter of three hundred French conscripts 
in the bloom of life and manhood, led in 
pairs to the slaughter-house where cattle 
were usually slain, and treated in a like man- 
ner: the other was of no less than seven 
hundred French conducted to a similar death 
on a much later occasion. Humanity 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. I. p. 1375. 


for an exact representation on a wood cut, of | 


these proceedings. 


shudders at these facts : and what says policy 
to the loss of the rising generation, in the 
mad pursuits of insatiable ambition ?—L£dit. 
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very expence of fire is scarce covered by 
their receipts: as to the best kinds of wine, 
the price is so increased, that tew Frenchmen 
indulge themselves in drinking them, Sugar 
and coffee are not within the reach of the 
public, who suffer endless privations from 
the want of commerce 

The little commerce they had on the con- 
tinent, as well as with England, received 
such a check by these absurd measures, that 
failures took place in every great commercial 
town, and many of the great houses were 
forced to apply to the government for aid, 
The sonnlaaaies are equally distressed ; 
the price of labour owing to the want of 
hands and the prodigious expence at which 
the raw pooh is procured, has occasioned 
an enormous augmentation in the price of 
the manufactured article itself, that none but 
the very rich can purchase it ; numbers of 
the new cotton manufactories have failed. 
The machinery collected from England at a 
great expence, and introduced into France 
by many who call themselves patriots, and 
friends to their country, are on sale. 


Many other particulars, such as—the 
immense glut of wheat, the payment of 
taxes in money, whether or not it can be 
obtained, the imprisoned state of litera- 
ture, and the falsifications of the press 
(even the translation of Mr. Fox’s work 
was falsified) the devastations committed 
by the French armies, &c. we pass as 
not new to our readers : but we believe 
that we have not hitherto presented them 
with a portrait of the Gensd’armes, which 
are the present real rulers of France. 
Let Mr. S. draw this picture for us. 


One of the most formidable engines of ty- 
ranny in France is the military police, called 
the Gend'armes; they excite the dread and 
hatred of the whole nation; their employ- 
ment is to search for murderers, thieves, con- 
scripts, and they are also employed to execute 
the dreadful orders of Buonaparte. This 
increases that fear, hatred, and contempt, so 
universally felt ; unprincipled in general, of 
course corrupt and treacherous, they accept 
your bribe, and betray you afterwards ; how- 
ever their establishment is too important for 
the safety of the tyrant’s power to be put 
down, for it is chiefly this /onorable corps 
that secures him on his usurped throne. In 
every town, City, village, or commune 
throughout the departments, these instru- 
inents of ‘tyranny are established, and being 
in general: arifal men, and very poor, they 
exercise a tyranny equal to their roler. To 
every coffee-house and every place of public 
amusement, they have access, under the 
pretence of preserving peace aud order; they 


establish idle and worthless people, in every 
public house, and hotel, as spies, who make 
their reports, often from pique and malice, 
or to prove their zeal. The same system is 
established by seducing the servants of eyery 
family to report what is said at table, of 
whatever nature ; these reports, frue or false, 
are sent to the minister of police, who with- 
out notice, and even without enquiry, sends 
an order to arrest the whole famtly, often in 
the dead of the night : this dreadful tyranny 
is exercised so instantaneously that the un- 
happy people are never aware of the blow 
until it is struck. If any observations have 
been made on Buonaparte or his government ; 
or on his favourites, they never see the light 
again, nor can a friend trace them out. 
Another description of police more terrible 
even than the gend’armerie, is employed by 
Fouché, minister of police, whose sanguinary 
deeds are still fresh in the memo-y of all 
those who have read the events of the fright- 
Sul revolution. These men travel through 
every city, town, and village of a depart- 
ment, and are supplied with money, that 
they may attend public places, being men 
better dressed, better educated, and often 
wearing the insignia of the /égion d'honneur, 
they insinuate themselves into society, and 
freely abuse the government, Buonaparte, 
and his favourites in the hopes of entrapping 
the unwary. Having given his information, 
the miscreant leaves the district for another, 
and the unfortunate family are after some 
months seized in the accustomed manner, 
and conveyed to the dungeons of Paris, or to 
some strong fortress in the departments, and 
never heard of any more ;* the wretch who 
informs, removes to some other department, 
the moment he becomes suspected or known, 


Other parts of this pamphlet relate 
the manoeuvres of Gen. Wirion, and 
sundry assistants, to pillage the English 
prisoners of war, We cannot commend 
the conduct of our countrymen. Like 
fools, they lay themselves too open to 
knaves. Have any other prisoners been 
so over-reached ?—Austrians ? Prussians ? 
—They were not worth the powder and 
shot of ingenious villainy: and why must 
John Bull's cullibility render him the 
proper prey to Gallic cormorants? We 
nevertheless recommend Mr. S’s narra- 
tion to the consideration of the British 
public. It is truly disgraceful to the 
Great Nation. 


* This in part explains why the tyrant 
acknowledges he is obliged to erect EIGHT 
new bastilles, because it is not convenient to 
try these state prisoners, see his decree, p. 
148 of the present number, 
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Lieut. Steele's Tour in the Ailantic. 


We conclude with a word or two in re- 
ference to the Great Man himself. 


There was not a well informed French- 
man who did not know the tyrant had been 
attacked with a violent and singular malady, 
distinguished by the name of Catalipse, 
[Catalepsy] which leaves the object in what- 
ever attitude he a. be in at the time de- 
prived of sight, of hearing, of speech, and 
of motion. Buonaparte was discovered in 
his chamber by one of his greatest favourites, 
seized with this extraordinary malady, and 
remained for several hours deprived of every 
function of life, but that of breathing. His 
confidential physician was sent for by a tele- 
graphic dispatch, not as the Moniteur impu- 
dently asserted to attend a disorder which the 
army laboured under. Such indeed was Co- 
versait’s [Corvisart] eagerness to arrive at 
Schoenbrunn, that his own carriage broke 
down on the -road, and Madame Lannes’ 
carriage was directly offered and accepted to 
convey him to Buonaparte, whose recovery 
was doubtful, and who was actually reported 
to be dead. Is it probable, after this positive 
fact, that the physician was going to the ser- 
vice of the army? would he have put Ma- 
dame Lannes, overwhelmed with the recent 
death of ber husband, the marechal, who 
lost his life at the battle of Asperne, gained 
by the archduke Charles, to such inconye- 
nience ? 

It was indeed the general opinion, that 
the disorder was occasioned by the result of 
that battle in which the Marechal duke of 
Montebello, owe) with the flower of the 
imperial guard was nearly annihilated by the 
Austrians. For hours after this disasuous 
event, Buonaparte was in such a state of 
agitation of mind, that he was bereft of 
reason, and of course incapable of command- 
ing ; he recovered at the end of thirty-six 
hours, but was strictly advised not to exercise 
his mind or 

The narrative I have laid before the public 
are facts, and I pledge my existence to the 
truth of what I have stated. I fear it will 
never be seen in France, although it shall 
not be for want of pains; at least, even 
Buonaparte himself shall be put in possession 
of afew copies, and as the vapouring warrior 
does not understand a word of ry Pr nara 
of the nation he is so irritated against, care 
will be taken to have these observations trans- 
lated into French. 

We shall here inform Mr. Sturt, that 
he need not despair of mortifying the 
Great Hero. By an agency not entirely 
unknown to us, a copy of Col, Titus’s 
«* Killing no Murder,” translated into 
French, was Jaid on the desk of Buona- 


parte’s most private Cabinet, to which 
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himself alone was understood to have ac- 
‘cess, merely to delight him. That it 
' dropped from the clouds we'do not say: 
from whence it did drop, it ‘ would not 
“© be convenient,” as his phrase is, to ex- 
plain. It vexed him horribly: and he 
long remembered it; for on its being co- 
pied into the Courier de Londres, he 
staunchly affirmed in the Monifeur that 
Pichegru had conducted the business. As 
he has not yet forgot it, we hereby inform 
him and Fauchet, and Boissy d’Anglas, 
and Count Fontanes, that, to our own 
knowledge, Pichegru was innocent of 
the transaction. We trust our readers 
will not imagine that we correspond with 
the Court of the Tuilleries, although we 
certainly do know some things which are 
transacted there ; and the secret passages 
ef that building have been trod by some 
of our friends, ; 
Is this the Great Man at whose footstool 
have bowed down the powers of Europe ? 
——We quit him with the sarcasm of 
the apocryphal Daniel, on the prostrate 
Bel, and the confounded Babylonians, 
“« Lo, these are the Gops ye worship |" 


A Tour through Part of the Atlantic ; 
or Recollections from Madeira (or Western 
Isles) and Newfoundland, visited in the 
Summer of 1809, in H. M.S. Vestal. By 
Robert Steele, Lieutenant of the Royal 
Marines, 8vo. pp. 193. Price 6s. Stock- 
dale, London, 1810. 


Know is an accumulation of 
partial information, obtained at various 
times, and in different proportions. 
Those who insist on having a mass of it 
presented at once to their acceptance, 
may wait till life’s short hours be passed 
— without receiving satisfaction : 
while others by making the most of what 


they can procure, and especially by com 


bining what they obtain, may gradually 
acquire a sufficiency, if not an abundance. 
The station of an observer is of much 
less consequence than the accuracy of his 
observations : if he faithfully relate what 
he has seen, we are obliged to him. 
Lieut. Steele has, we doubt not, kept 
close to truth in what he here communi 
cates. We confess that his title-pa 

vaised our e3 ions too high to be 
satisfied with the contents of his volume : 


not that this blame is whglly due to bim- 
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self, for an ample portion of it belongs to 
the extracts which eke out his perform- 
ance, 

The Vestal sailed from Spithead for the 
Madeiras, May 23, 1809: made Porto 
Santo June 36: visited Funchial, St. 
Michael's, Ponta del Gado, the island of 
Pico, &e. Sailed on July 17 for New- 
foundland; reached the Great Bank on 
the 28th; on the 30th anchored in St. 
John’s harbour, 

The town of St. John’s has little to re- 
commend it ; in consequence of being situated 
on the water's edge, it is extremely dirty. 
The houses are all built of wood, with 
which the island abounds; they are low 
and inconvenient, and, from the narrowness 
of the streets, aud the annoyance of rats, 
barely habitable. Children of all ages are 
dragging fish about the streets ; and another 
nuisance is the continual yelping of dogs, 
with which the place swarms : their owners 
having no use for them, except in the win- 
ter, they drive then from their kome the 
other part of the year, and they live about 
the streets upon the offals of fish. 

The town forms one line, a mile in 
length, in which the smell of fish, and the 
stink of seal oil, is inconceivably disgusting. 
A little higher, on the site of a hill, are 
some pleasant houses which command the 
harbour and shipping, and breathe a purer 
air, though occasionally tainted when the 
breeze crosses the stages on which are laid 
tens of thousands of fish, to dry for exporta- 
tion. These, however, are evils, or rather 
inconveniences, of necessity, to which, 
when we contrast the intrinsic value of the 
country, we easily submit, overcome the 
1 ttle prejudices of situation, and are reconciled 
to the disadvantages of climate. 

The scarcity and extravagant price, as also 
the indifferent qnality of the meat at St. 
John’s, determined Admiral Holloway to 
send the Vestal on a cruize to the Western 
Islands, whence she could bring back bul- 
locks and vegetables for the ships under his 
orders, and at once contribute to the health 
and comfort of their crews. Accordingly, on 
Wednesdey the gth of August, we left St. 
John’s, with the charm of a fine leading 
wind, and very soon lost sight of land. The 
fog was extremely heavy, and, as usual, 
when westerly winds are prevalent, we car- 
ried it a vast distance, upwards of three 
hundred miles! Nothing could equal our 
rateot running. A moderate breeze and a 
flowing sail, took us, at periods, thirteen 
knots, or miles, an hour, and we crossed 
the almost immeasurable waters of the At- 
lantic, without reducing a. sail, or experi- 
encing any of those casualties that are inci- 
dental to a voyages 


Lieut, Steele's Tour in the Atlantic. 
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On the sixth day we made the island of 


Corvo, and early the following morning, 
the 16th, we anchored in Fayal Road, 
having averaged seven knots and a half each 
hour since our departure from North Ame- 
rica—a passage seldom to be seen on the re 
cords of navigation, 


The Vestal being supplied with oxen, 
fruit and vegetables, and the officers ha- 
ving complimented the nuns in the con- 
vents, not without some loss toe the 
island, sailed for Newfoundland Sep- 
tember 1, and anchored there Septem- 
ber 19, delivering her cargo in excel- 
lent preservation. Weighed October 
26, for Portugal, with convoy; crui- 
zed in the Bay of Biscay; took two 
prizes ; and anchored at Spithead Noveme 
ber 25. 

We shall not transcribe the author's 
escription of Lisbon, at which port he 
did not touch; nor his accounts of the 
monasteries and nunneries in the Azores, 
of which he saw parts; but, as less 
known by the accounts of travellers, 
and not without a view to the benefit of 
invalids among our countrymen, we select 
his description ofthe Fournas, or Hot Wa- 
ters, on the island of St. Michael’s, the 
chief of the Azores. 


When we had ascended about a quarter of 
aiile, we sawa thick steam issuing from 
the side of the mountain which we were 
climbing: it produced a dampness at the 
aperture, too hot to bear your hand near it : 
even this, either from custom or yn 
and, perhaps, from both, the guides carelessly 
passed, without pointing it out as worthy 
notice. On gaining the summit, the change 
of climate was very considerable, and we 
felt the effect as we journeyed on the flat 
for about two miles, and on which we 
passed a beautiful Jake, situated between 
two mountains, and abounding in fish of 
many species, particularly of the gold and 
silver kind. Aninstance of the infallible 
instinct of the ass here occurred 10 me: T 
was riding at the best pace along the widest 
road, when he suddenly turned off, and 
crossed into a less trodden path; this he 
persisted in, though, by beating him on 
the other side of the head, he found I 
wished him to continue where he was, as 
the slightest tap in general guides them, and 
is the method the peasants use in directing 
them on ordinary occasions ; but, on rising 
higher up, L was surprised to find, that, 
had he continued a few yards further below, 
we must both have’ been precipitated into a 
vast and dreadful abyss, which the peculiar 
nature of the ground absyluiely 
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from the sight, till on the very brink. We 
were informed that this part of the road had 
fallen in very recently, and, if we may judge 
from appearances, a few years will make this 
place very dangerous, if not absolutely im- 
passable. 


A beantiful vale now opened upon us, in 
which the Fournas are situated, and the vil- 
Jage so called. The cottages have a sweet 
effect, being neatly whiicwashed ; and with 
the church, trees, &c. form a striking con- 
trast to the vast amphitheatre of mountains, 
by which they are encircled. The descent 
to the village is very abrupt for about three 
quarters of a mile. On entering it, we 
agreed with some of the peasants for the use 
ot their huts, which they gladly gave up for 
a trifling present, and attended with much 
civility, contenting themselves, during the 
night, with a slight shelter under neigh- 
bouring tree. Naturally anxious to witness 


the dangerous mountains, we hastened to 
the Fournas, a name which is derived from 
the Latin Fornacula, a furnace. Vast co- 
Jumns of steam marked the spot, and im- 
pregnated the air with sulphur. After 
eressing some hot springs, we came to the 
large basin of boiling water; the whole of 
which was in violent agitation, and, in the 
middle, was thrown up several feet. We 
boiled an egg in two minutes, and one of 
our men boiled some ship pease, to the no 
small amusement of his comrades, 
made some of those quaint remarks on this 
** devil of place,” as they termed it, that 
could originate only in such eccentric cha- 
racters. It was many yards in circum- 
ference; the heat it emitted was excessive, 
and in some positions, from a_neighbour- 
ing cause, absolutely suffocating. On cross- 
ing ahigh bank, we found that this was 
oceasioned from another crater, concealed in 
a vastcavern, infinitely more powerful, with 
aimighty roar throwing up vast quantities of 
mud and water visibly boiling It is im- 
possible to contemplate this extraordinary 
appearance without emotion, anda_ fearful 
aciniration of that great Being who calmly 
forms these miracles to operate on the minds 
and conduct of his creatures. ‘There can be 
no doubt of the powerful effect of these 
waters as a medicine. 


Dr. Stanton, who took up a temporary 
residence here for the purpose of aaaly- 
sing these waters, reports very favourably 
of their properties and powers, and thinks 
them competent to contend successfully 
with obstinate, and even inveterate cases. 


A peat chart is very properly prefixed 
to the volume. 


Dr. Watson's Instructions for Deaf’ and Duml, 
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Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb; or, 
a theoretical and practical View of 
the Means by which they are taught to 
speak and understand a Language ; con- 
taining Hints for the Correction of Impe- 
diments in Speech : together with a Voca- 
bulary illustrated by numerous Copper- 
plates, representing the most common Ob- 
jects necessary to be named by Beginners, 
By Joseph Watson, L.L. D. 8vo. Pp. 240. 
Price 15s. London: Darton and Harvey ; 
the Author, at the Asylum, Kent-Road : 
1809. 


Dr. Watson might have taken, asa 


who- 


' motto to this work, the just remark of 
| Horace, 

the extraordinary phenomenon, for which we | — Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
had come some ieagues by water, and crossed | 


| though he could not have added, 


Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus— 


et que 

Ipse sili tradit Spectator. 
because his Spectator must be previously 
taught to understand the objects he be- 
| holds. Happily, nature by bestowing on 
man a variety of senses has appointed so 
many inlets to knowledge ; and Milton, 
who complained that ‘ wisdom was, at 
one entrance, quite shut out,” because he 
was blind, had not merely the recollection 
of past objects to cheer him, but he was 
capable of employing his other senses in 
giving and receiving delight. That we 
| sympathize with those who never enjoyed 
the faculty of speech, because deprived of 
the sense of hearing, has appeared repeat- 
edly, from our notice of the Institution for 
_ the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, in 
the prosperity of which we heartily rejoice. 
We find our mind divided on the man- 
ner in which it becomes us to treatthese 
volumes: from the importance of the sub- 
ject to humanity, to the public, and to 
individuals, we could wish to investigate it, 
and to add our mite of observation to those 
of this benevolent writer ; yet we are un- 
der the necessity of consulting what limits 
convenience permits us to allot to the con- 
sideration of it. We, therefore, intreat 
the philanthropic public to permit us to 
recommend these volumes to its attention, 
without enlarging in such considerations, 
as might be adduced by us as preliminary 
or relative topics. It is sufficient to state 
generally, the distress of parents, the 
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burdensome condition of the subjects, the 
joss sustained by the public, and the puty 
of those who are able to contribute assist- 
ance, to render further appeal to sympa- 
thy and commiseration unnecessary, 

The evil, says Dr. W., is not beyond 
alleviation, and, in many cases, remedy. 
The principles to be adopted in seeking for 
relief are developed in this ‘Treatise ; and, 
by way of examples, a volume of plates 
is added, containing those fam‘lidr objects 
which occur most frequently in common 


life. From these hints our readers are | 


prepared to expect that the eye should be 
engaged to perform the office of the ear ; 
that the sense of sight, being carefully in- 
structed and educated for the purpose, be- 
comes a substitute for that of hearing. 


We have conversed with persons thas | 


taught; and we honour the man who 
gave new faculties, where nature or acci- 
dent had withheld them. The grossness 
of voice, the monotony of enunciation, 
with every other detect, (towhich Dr. W. 
alludes in his Treatise) wereall lost in the 
consideration that we were exchanging 
ideas with a rational being, whose intel- 
lect, had it not been cultivated by such at- 
tention, must have been totally quiescent 
and infructuous. 


The late Mr. Thomas Braidwood, former- 
ly of Edinburgh, and latterly, till his death, 
in 1806, of Hackney, near London, was the 
first who kept a regular academy in this 
island, for the instruction of the Deaf and 

A public institution for the reception of 
such persons, where the expence attending 
their support and education might be provided 
for, was thought of, in this country, about 
thirty years ago; and the late Mr. Braidwood 
informed ine that the undertaking had been 
mentioned to his Majesty, something about 
the periud referredto, who had graciously 
countenanced the proposition by paying into 
the hands of a banker the sum of £100 or 
guineas, as a royal donation towards carrying 
itinto effect. But-here the matter languished, 
and nothing further came of it. 

The Rev. John Townsend has, however, 
the undisputed honour of first giving his name 
to the public, as an active promoter of this 
Institution. Posterity will do him justice : 
he still lives its active aud energetic pleader.— 
He was joined, at the outset, by his friend, | 
the late Rev. Henry Cox Mason, who died | 
rector of Bermondsey, 1803. Mr. Mason's 


* This is s: I continued by his sons and | 
scessors 


(that they could be further benefited 


heart and soul were in the undertaking ftom 
the first; but his attachment to it seemed to 
increase, as he saw more and more of the 
advantages it conferred, and the increasing 
numbers that applied for admission to partici- 
ate in these advantages. The energies of 
1is mind, and the exertions of his body, 
were devoted to the augmentation of the list 
of its supporters, till within a few weeks of 
| his death. 

The Asylum for the Deafund Dumb, was 
opened in November, 1792, by the admission 
of six.children ; the number has been gradu 
ally increasing (some going out every year, 
| after the first four on five) to the present time, 
(180g), it now amounts to near seventy, 


Deaf persons are not naturally inferior 
_ to others in mental abilities. Weremem- 
ber that Dr. Wallis informs us, that they 
take a hint remarkably soon, and that mo- 
tious scarcely perceptible to others, would 
give occasion to strong emotions in the 
significant conversation of some whose 
histories he relates. 

Dr. W. confirms this account : he says, 

I have found, by experince, that one deaf 
person may be employed to teach anothers 
with the happiest effect. So much so, that 
when I happen to be, for the moment, at a 
loss to make one of slow apprehension under- 
stand a lesson, I turn him over to one of his 
schoolfellows, who has learnt it; and never 
without advantage to hoth—for it is really 
true,—it is true of a// indeed—as well as of 
the deaf, that 
“ Teaching we learn, and giving we retain 
The births of intellect 

Under the heads of Articulation, Writ- 
ing, Reading and Knowledge of Lan- 
guages, into which this treatise is divided, 
we meet with many judicious and rea- 
sonable remarks. If there be any science 
in which order and graduality are impor- 
tant, itis in this undertaking to ingraft 
new powerson the human constitation, 
For the mode of accomplishing this, we 
must refer to the volumes. The first vo- 
lume contains the reasoning and theoreti- 
cal part of the course of instruction ; the 
second contains the pilates of objects to 
which the eye of the learner may be di« 
rected. —The Dr. also says, 


The principle that enided in forming this 
selection, wus the words that compose it 
being capable of having their meaning shown 
by an obvious sign; tuai is, motivp or ges- 
ture, &e. Should it appear io me, that the 


-| public are benefited by tue publication of the 


substantives accompanied with plates, and 
the 
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publication of this selection of adjectives and 
verbs, they will all be printed together on 
some future occasion. 

On the time necessary to complete 
the education of a deaf scholar, with the 
essential part of that education, Dr. W. 
observes, that 

Generally speaking, five years has been 
deemed sufficient to accomplish that course of 
instruction deemed most essential to children 
destined to earn their bread by the labour of 
their hands ; it is easy to infer, what length 
of time will be necessary to accomplish a 
more finished education. But, that I may 
not be misapprehended, I will state precisely 
what I understand by an education most es- 
sential to deaf children of the class mentioned. 
—I deem it essential, that they should have 
such a knowledge of language as to enable 
them to express their ideas, on common oc- 
casions : to understand the commands or di- 
rections it may be necessary to give them in 
ordinary cases, &c. to read with intelligence, 
the precepts, the examples, and the promises, 
which are contained in the Scriptures, parti- 
cularly the New Testament: — that they 
should write a good hand, spell correctly the 
words they use, and understand the principal 
rules of arithmetic. When I say that these 
acquirements may be attained in five years, 
I mean to state ¢hat, as the shortest time ; 
even where the capacity of the learner is good. 

It is, then, superfluous to observe that, 
where the mind is intended to be enlarged by 
a system of general information and science, 
a proportionably longer time must necessarily 
be required for its accomplishment. 

The plates comprise a great variety of 
articles, The essentials of this depart- 
ment are proportion and colour. It is 
true, that * an elephant is always drawn 
less than life, but a flea bigger ;” yet the 
impropriety of describing a rat and a bear 
as equal in size, is obvious on reflec- 
tion. The imaginary dragon we would 
gladly have exchanged for the real croco- 
dile. ‘The elephant should have been co- 
vered, black. The ostrich should have 
been larger than the swallow. Perspective 
should have been preserved in the build- 
ings. The sun should have been intro- 


duced in radiant simplicity, and the moon’ 


without suffering an eclipse. Dr. W. 
reasons very judiciously when he says, 
that the deaf and dumb usually form an 
idea of a person or thing from somewhat 
noticeable on the first introduction. We 
object, therefore, to a mixture of incohe- 
rent images in representation. A rainbow 
and the sun are never seen at the same 


time. The same clouds that furnish the 
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prismatic colours of the rainbow, do not 
furnish lightning. The sun, the moon 
of two days old, a tempest of lightning, 
and a rainbow, in one subject, is a con- 
fusion not to be tolerated. Our duty 
obliges us to drop these hints: they will 
be accepted with the same candour as they 
are offered. ‘The style and sentiments of 
this work prove the author to be a man of 
sense: and we trust that he will find an 
adviser on this part of his subject in some 
able artist, who has been accustomed to 
avail himself of that promptitude of ob- 
servation. which habit alone is competent 
to form, and to direct to purp oses of spe- 
cific utility. 


A Letter to Sir John Nicholl on his la‘e 
Decision in the Ecclesiastical Court, again.t 
a Clergyman for refusing to bury the Child 
of a Dissenter, with a Preface, &e. By 
a Clergyman. 8vo. Pp. 67. price 2s. 
Stockdale, London: 1810. 


The Judgement, delivered December 
11th, 1809, by the Right Honourable Sir 
John Nicholl, Knt. LL. D. Official Prin- 
cipal of the Arches Court of Canterbury ; 
upon the Admission of Articles, Exhibited 
in a Cause of Office promoted by Kemp, 
against Wickes, Cletk, for refusing to bury 
an Infant Child of two of his Parishioners, 
who had been Baptized by a Dissenting 
Minister. Taken in short-hand by Mr. 
Gumey. Pp. 47. price 3s. Butterworth, 
London: 1810, 

We are plain matter of fact folks; and 
what ‘‘ we have heard " or what “ it has 
been reported to us,” does not satisfy us, 
when better authority may be obtained. 
The Clergyman " who combats argu~ 
ments he did not hear, and revises a 
judgment of which he had no copy, we 
confess is not the man to our mind; and 
whatever fe may think of his reasonings, 
we hold as fatal the objection to’ them, 
that— they were directed against a sup- 
posed—an understood—a reported de- 
cision, and its grounds. Neither are 
we altogether pleased with the report 
here presented to us of Sir John Nicholl's 
judgment: because that, most certainly 
ought to have had a copy of the articles of 
accusation prefixed : how else could it be 
accurately known what was imputed to 
the defendant ? We haye therefore cone 
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sulted the original papers in this cause ; and 
transcribe so much of the articles ob- 
jected, as is necessary for understanding 
the case. 

Joha White Wickes is rector of the 
rectory and parish church of Wardley 
cum Belton in the county of Rutland, 
and diocese of Peterborough. 


We article and object to you the said 
Johu White Wickes, that in and by the 68th 
of the coustitutions and canons, ecclesiasti- 
cal, made and agreed upon in and by the con- 
vocation of the province of Canterbury, with 
‘tie King’s Majesty's licence in the year of 
our Lord 1603, whieh said constitution or 
canon is entitled ‘* Ministers not to refuse to 
christen or bury it is decreed, ordained, 
and contained as followeth (that is to say). 
‘No minister shall refuse or delay to chris- 
‘ten any child according to the form of 

the book of common prayer, that is brought 

to the church to him upon Sundays or ho- 
lidays, to be christened; or to bury any 
corpse that is brought to the church or 
ciurch yard (convenient warning being 
given him thereof before) in such manner 
and form as is preseribed in the said book 
of c uumon prayer, and if he shall refuse 
to christen the one or bury the o¢her except 
the party deceased were denounced excom- 
municated majori excommunicatione for 
some grievous and notorious crime; (and 


no man able to wey of his repentance), 


he sha!l be suspended by the bishop of the 

diocese from his ministry by the space of 

three months.” 

You J. W. W. did, contrary to your duty, 
refuse to bury in the church yard of Ward 
cum Belton aforesaid, the corpse of eo 
Swingler the ?vfané daughter of John Swing- 
ler, and Martha Swingler his wife, of the 

arish of Wardly cum Belton aforesaid, then 

Seaahl to the said church or church yard, 
convenient warning having been given you 
thereof before, and this was and is true, 
public, and notorious. 

The said Hannah Swingler the infant afore- 
said, died within the said parish of Wardly 
cum Belton, and being the daughter of the 
said John Swingler and Mary Swingler his 
| wife, who are protestant dissenters from the 
church of Englind, of the class of denomi- 
nation of Calvinistian Independents ; had 
been first baptized according to the rite or 
form of baptism, generally received and ab- 
served amongst such class or denomination of 
dissenters, that is to say, with water, and in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost, by the Rev. George Gill 
a minister, preacher or teacher, in all respects 
duly guulified according to /aw, and of the 
same class or denomination of protestant dis: 
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senters, of which fact of baptism, you were 
well and sufficiently apprized, upon applica- 
tion being made to you for her burial in the 
chureh yard of the said parish, in manner 
and form as is prescribed by the book of com~ 
mon prayer, but did make or assign the same 
ee as the pretext or ground of your 
refusing to comply with the said application, 
and this was and is true, and we article and 
object as before. : 

This is not the first time this subject 
has been before us: *and we learn from 
admissions of Mr. Wickes himself, that 
he took the burial fees though he refused. 
to bury this corpse : that he disregarded 
the advice of his diocesan, who desired 
him to comply in the spirit of peace and 
of christian charity ; and that he scoffed 
at the opinion of Sir William Scott, ob- 
tained many years ago on this subject, 
which had been acted on in other instan- 
ces, and was duly transmitted to him. 
That opinion is now established from the 
seat of judgement, by Sir John Nicholl ; 
and as the sentiments of these two au- 
thorities coincide, we suppose the ques- 
tion is at rest. Most certainly we shall 
not disturb it; but placing ourselves in 
the state of simple readers of the gospels, 
we cannot help wondering at the import- 
ance attributed to a circumstantial of a 
tite, which in the apostolic times was per- 
formed by persons of inferior considera- 
tion, “ Jesus himself baptized not; but 
his disciples ""—persons evidently inferior : 
St. Peter ‘* commanded Cornelius, &c. 
to be baptized,” —by inferior persons, cer- 
tainly : St. Paul says, ‘‘ Christ sent him not 
to baptize but to preach the gospel"’—a su- 
perior employment. If this be the lan- 
guage of the Institutes of our religion, 
not all the canons enacted by the sons of 
men can effectually oppose it, were they- 
so intended ; but that they are not so in- 
tended, and that such interpretation of 
them is foreign to the meaning of the 
Church of England, Sir John Nicholl de- 
duces from a variety of considerations. 

We can only quote aspecimen of his 
sentiments, 

It is with some degree of surprize, that the 
Court has heard the suggestion of there being 
no law to compel the Clergy t® bury Dissen- 
ters. This seems to be most strangely per- 
verting, or rather inverting, all legal consides 
rations. The question is not, is there any 
law expressly enjoining the Clergy to bury 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VI, p. 242. 
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Dissenters ; but, does any law exclude Dis- 
senters from burial? It is the duty of the 
Parish Minister to bury all persons dying 
within his parish, ali Christians. The Ca- 
non was made to enforce the performance of 
that duty, and to punish the refusal of barial : 
nothing can be more large than the Canon is 
ia this respect. 
the burial of persons who are of the Church 
of England; he is to bury all persons that 
are brought to the Church, upou convenient 
warning being given to him. The Canon 


has the single exception, el of ex- | 


communicated persons. The Rubric adds the 
other express exceptions, of persons. unbap- 
tized and suicides........... 

The practice, also, as L understand, has 
always been, if Presbyterians or any other 


Dissenters from the Chareh of Eugland have | 
come over to that Church and bave become | 
members of it, nay hare become ministers of | 


it, they have never been re-baptized. Tueir 
baptism, being with water and with the in- 
vocation of the Trinity, has always been con- 
sidered as a sufficient initiation into the 
Christian Chureh to qualify them to join that 
Church, to become members, and even to 
become ministers, of the Church of England, 
The same practice has prevailed with respect 
to Catholic converts ; they have never been 
re-baptized ; and, though they have been 
baptized by persons episcopally ordained aud 
persons whom we consider to be so far ini- 
nisters, being Catholic ministers, as not to 
require that they be re-ordained, yet they 
have not been baptized according to the Book 
of Common Prayer ; and the Rubric is as 
precise in requiring that the office shall be 
ad ministered in that particalar form, a3 it is 
that it shall be administered by a regular mi- 
nister. Yet Catholic couverts are not re-bap- 
tized if they choose to become ministers of 
the Church of Eng'and ; still less are these 

ersons excluded altogether from the rite of 
and yet if the term unbaptized” 
in the Rubric means what has been contend- 
ed for, namely, ‘* those persons who have 
not been baptized by a lawful minister of 
the Church of England and according to the 
form prescribed by the Church of England,” 
no persons dissenting from that Church, nei- 
ther Catholics nor Protestants, are baptized 
in thatform. If those persons are considered 
by the practice and constitution of our law 
as lawfully baptized, it appears there is au 
end of the question....... 

Now the Church of England does not re- 
fuse the office of burial to all persons who 
are not conforming members of this Chureh ; 
there is no law to be found to that effect. 
Papists, who eversince the Reformation have 
been considered as much moie widely sepa- 
rated from the Refornied Church than Pro- 
tesiant Dissenters, are not only permitted to 
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be buried by our Church, but are required so 
to be. Popish Recusants are required to be 
buried in the church or church-yard, or a 
penalty is incurred by their representatives ; 
and this not by putting the body into the 
ground without the ceremony being perform- 
ed, but the minister is to read the service ; 
our Church knowing no such indecency as 
_ putting the body into the consecrated ground 
without the service being at the same time 

The principle is, of the established Church, 
to bring over by conciliation, not to force 
| away by severity ;—to conciliate by indul- 
; gence, not to repel by persecution ;—to ex- 
| tend its pale, not to contract it by unneces- 
| sary exclusion. 
| Dissenters are oblized by the Toleration 
Act itself to pay their tithes, to pay Charch 
rates, to pay Easter offerings and other dues, 
and to contribute to the support of the 
Church and its ministers. Are they to be 
| excluded from its rites as far as their consci- 
ences will allow thew: to partake in them? ... 

The proofs of the rights of property 
and pedigrees and the vatidity of marriages 
| frequently depend upon the registers of bu- 
rials. Burials, therefore, at the church, 
merely for the sake of their being registered, 
if there is no occasion to prohibit them, and 
if they are not prohibited by law, ought to 
be encouraged, for all his Majesty's subjeets, 
whether members of the Church or those 
dissenting from the Church. 

This cause occupied the Court at least 
| two whole days; and the court was ex- 
tremely crowded with auditors. The 
pleadings are not published; but, from 
the high characters of the Advocates on 
both sides, we may be certzin the ques- 
tion was fully investigated. Advocates 
| for the Promoters, Dr. Arnold Dr. Swa- 
| by: forthe Defendant, Dr. Adams, Dr. 

Edwards. 


| A Sketch of the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment, in a Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Great Yarmouth, 10th May, 
1809, at the Visitation of the Venerable 
Archdeacon Yonge, by the Rev. Henry 
Bathurst, LL. B. Rector of North Creak 
and of Oby, in Norfolk. London, Stock- 
dale, 4to. pp. 27, price 2s. 


This discourse should rather have been 
intitled, “‘ the influence of the clergy in 
intercourse with the world ;”"—it describes 
the various departments of clerical duty, 
as to their effects on society. We cer- 
tainly do not recommend to the clergy a 
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seclusion from general life. They are, 
according to the text chosen by the 
preacher, ‘‘ the salt of the earth ;” and 
they ought to doall in their power to 
check the corruption that otherwise would 
pervade the general mass. The reflection 
is more than commonly serious, which 
follows in the second clause of the text, 
« if the salt hath lost its savour, where- 
with shall it be salted ?” Under this con- 
viction, we shall extract parts of this ser- 
mon the sentiments of which are analo- 
gous. The clergy know not what punish- 
ment awaits them, on account of the num- 
bers which the ill conduct of certain mem- 
bers of their body has driven from the 
church, to where we need not 
say. Dr. Bathurst shall state his ideas on 
the subject, 


Our manners, and our habits of life, which | 
constitute so great a part of manners, must | 
be correct as well as our morals, seeing that | 
we give, if possible, no room even for sha- | 


dow of blame ; we ouglit to propose to our- 
selves at least some standard superior to ordi- 


nary humanity ® our manners too must ulti- | 


nately flow from our morals, and take a 
strong tincture from them. It behoves us, 
therefore, to put to ourselves such questions 
as these: ‘* Is not the bond of our union too 
feeble and indistinct, and the exertion of our 
energies tdo relaxed?” Remember the sneer 
of an historian, who gravely says, ** it has 
always been found to the interest of govern- 
ment to bribe the established clergy into indo- 
lence,” by which he implies that temporal 
good and prosperity have a clear tendency to 
make us careless about the perlormance of ac- 
tive 


There are certainly better employments to 
fill up vacant time, than the beiug sieward 
of a ball-room, or a man of note ata jockey- 
club or arace-course. ‘T'o appear occasiona!ly 
indeed at public places, and to mix with de- 
cent reserve in innocent amusements, and 
even the gay part of mankind, may be not un- 
adviseable to a certain degree ; but to appear 
at the head of these things, to usurp the ex- 
cellencies of *juckeys, and coaclimen, and 
huntsmen, and dancing-imasiers, ill becomes 
our profession, while ihe avocations of learn. 
ing and religion, the duties of a parish priest, 
and a magistrate, and a physician to the body 
and soul of the poor, are open to vs. Through 
the neglect of these duties alone, danger comes 
to the establishment ; by this alone Dissenters 
or Catholics can prevail materially against 
us. We rail at Disseuter and Catholic, and 
think by civil restrictions to suppress any 
rising spirit; but it were better if we looked 
to effect, by the exemplary teuor of our own 
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conduct alone, what force and restraint can 
never do. 


The considerations enforced by Dr. B. 
are combined into one view toward the 
conclusion of his address: they contain 
many points of civil importance, and 
being an epitome of his discourse, we 
shall insert the paragraph. 


I will briefly recapitulate what has been 
said. We have seen in the first place—t. 
from the danger of random speculation—2. 
from the use of consistency—3. from the con- 
fusion which time generates in the principles 
of knowledge, without careful revision—4. 
from the volatile and forgetful turn of the ha- 
man mind—5, from the want of such support 
to civil government—and 6. from the cam- 
parative education of different ranks in a civi- 
lized nation, how necessary is some elevated 
establishment to religion in every civilized 
country, where the principles of a nation are 
a matter of public care. We have then seea* 
how all these great ends are most ably an- 
swered in the constitution. of the Church of 
England, (1.) from the high ground on 
| which it is placed of temporal dignity, (2.) 
from the connections so formed between the 
ministers of religion and the higher classcs of 
society, by superior acquirement, ptivate tui- 

tion, and (3 ) company, (4.) and with the 
literature and education of the country at 
| large, through the medium of schools and 
'seininaries and universities; (5.) from the 
tendency of their general circumstances to 
| form a check upon all the civilized orders of 
| society, down even (6.) to the half-educated, 
| and something below what we call gentle- 
_nien, and yet above the lower orders, throug’: 
| the well-concerted method of tythes in parti- 
| cular, which give a consequence and power 
of controul useful where a cultivated mind ts 
wanting. We (7.) then sce how our inte- 
rests are blended with the distressed in gene- 
ral, and (8.) especially how the poor may 
_ best receive from thence both charitable aid 
and useful instruction to conduct themselves 
as members of society; (10.) how from 
thence they derive the consolation so requisite 
| on the bed of death, and lessons, if they sur- 
' vive, for their future life; (1b) how then from. 
the liturgy and rites and ceremonies of the 
church which belong to us, we are further 
enabled to instil just notions of religion and, 
| (12.) the purest principles of piety, (13.) to. 
which, lastly, we are peculiarly calealated to 
give effect, from the justly supposed eminence , 
| of oar personal example. And we have re-' 
marked at some length upon the necessity of 
_ of preserving the savour of this salt by which 
the earth is salted from beiug lost, (1.) bv* 
Strict attention to our particular duties, and» 


(2.) our character thence resulting. 
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Cead Leabhar na Gaoidheilge. Air na 
chur a gclo, chum Maitheas Puiblidhe 
Na H Ejrin. Air iartas agus costas na 
Cuideachta Eirionaighe. Shacklewell : 
Printed by T. Rutt. 18!0.—A Spelling 
Book of the Irish Language, intended for 
the Instruction of Youth, &c. 


Twat the first spelling book in the Irish 
language should be published in the year 
1810, and in London, and at the expence 
of the Hibernian Society, are facts so 
little honourable to the sons of Green 
Eirin, that we scarcely know how to 
bring our minds to believe them. We 
are disposed to hope, that our informants 
must be mistaken. What! has the po- 
pulation been hitherto so little instructed 
that even the rules and rudiments of their 
own language have been unknown to 
them? Have they never trod the first 
steps in the path of knowledge, till now ? 
have they never seen the first principles 
of the Oracles of God, in their mother 
tongue? The assertion is incredible : 
we cannot disprove it ; but it is impossi- 
ble. Or, if not, most surely it is 
high time for Catholic Emancipation to 
be begun effectively. There is plenty of 
work for Irish patriots todo, Complain 
not, gentlemen, of neglect from Britain ; 
of oppression from Britain: you have ne- 

Jected your own countrymen, your dwn 

esh and blood, a thousand times more fa- 
tally : you have continued the oppression 
under which your people have jung la- 
boured : you have suffered the bandage 
to remain before the eyes of the ignorant; 
you have made no effort to favour the 
natural talents of your countrymen ; you 
have put into their hands no means of 
forwarding them in life, and of enabling 
them to attain that station to which their 
acknowledged abilities entitle them. How 
dare you insist that they are undervalued 
by their compatriots? you have under- 
valued them yourselves. How dare yoo 
plead their virtues, when you have con- 
fined those virtues to darkness and igno- 
rance ? Now we do most earnestly intreat, 
and strictly charge you, that you lay the 
foundation of emancipation in the diffu- 
sion of knowledge: that you prepare the 
minds of the people by teaching them, 
that they may be capable of improving 
additional privileges ; and after you have 


done your duty, apply to others to do 
theirs.—But,. we repeat our persuasion 
that the Irish nation has not acquiesced in 
that barbarian state to which we have re- 
luctantly alluded; and we promise on the 
reception of testimony to the contrary, 
or copies of works of preparatory instruc- 
tion formeriy published, to notice them 
with the greatest readiness ; and to retract 
these censures ex animo. In the mean 
time we recommend this pamphlet to the 
attention of the benevolent, and conclude, 
by observing, that its contents are either 
in the very words of scripture: or are 
selected sentiments analogous to those of 


Holy Writ. 


An Easy Grammar of Sacred History ; 
containing the principal Events recorded in 
the Old and New Testament. By Mary 
Aun Rundall, of Percy House, Bath. 
18mo, Pp. 175. Price 3s. Gd. Phillips, 
London. 1810. 


Tuis may be ranked among those 
useful publications which are intended 
for the instruction of youth. It contains 
an epitome of the chief histories recorded 
in Holy Writ. The writer has very pro- 
perly inserted a chapter connecting the 
history of the Old Testament with that 
of the New. We cannot but wish that 
this was more frequently attended to in 
schools ; as the interval of several hun- 
dreds of years from the later prophets t@ 
the gospels is seldom well understood. 
A plan of artificial memory is added; a 
science at present not much in fashion, 
and apparently somewhat puzzling ta 
young minds. The vocabulary of re- 
markable names and places is useful ; but 
a reference to the passages where they 
occur would have been an improvement. 
Easy abridgments of sacred history are use- 
ful, as they draw the attention of children 
from story books and trash, of which, we 
are sarry to say, the press has lately pres 
sented an astonishing gumber, and, as 
we fear, an increasing abundance. We 
desire to see this source of injury to the 
rising generation, checked, if to dry it 
up be impossible; and we _ consider 
such works as this Grammar of Sacred 
History, as being well adapted to accom- 
plish that desirable purpose. We wish 
that every governess of a school was 
equally diligent on similar subjects, 
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A General Collection of the Antient Music 
of Ireland, arranged for the Piano Forte ; 
some of the most admired Melodies are 
adapted for the Voice, to Poetry chiefly 
translated from Original Irish Songs, &c. 
By Edward Bunting. Folio, Vol. I. 
Price £1. 6s. Clementi and Co. London. 
1809. 

Tue natural powers of man are gifts 
of the Deity ; and among them the voice 
iseminently distinguished by its impor- 
tance. With this is connected the 
sense Of hearing, by which the varied 
tones of the voice become efficient, and 
on which they terminate. Songis a mode 
of vocal expression, not less natural than 
speech itself, and the accuracy of hearing 
is exerted when song solicits attention, 
The different modulations of the voices of 
the sexes demonstrate the solicitude of 
nature to impart the rudiments of music 
to the human race: and the parts of mu- 
sical score, treble, tenor, and bass, are 
less scientific acquirements, or refine- 
ments attained after the lapse of ages, 
than personal faculties, which date from 
the day when man was pronounced per- 
fect. Instrumental music is posterior ; 
for not till after manufactures had attained 
to considerable extent and excellence, 
could a pipe, a drum, or a harp be form- 
ed in such a manner as to obtain gradua- 
tion of tone. 

It may, however, be doubted whether 
-.usical gratifications were not among the 
most early objects of desire ; for even at 
this day, we find tribes of men, who have 
no manufactures, or scarcely any, yet they 
have musical instruments of more than 
one sort. Music, then, being a natural 
article of attention, there can be no sur- 
prize that it should have been assiduously 
cultivated, and that nations as well as indi- 
viduals should have felt the enthusiasm of 
musical emulation. Whether the mass of 
mankind which remained at home, or 
colonies sent abroad to occupy distant set- 
tlements, were most likely to make the 
greatest advances in the science, presents 
no difficulty to our mind: and being of 
opinion that we are indebted to the East 
for most of the arts of life, and for all 
that may be called its enjoyments, we do 
not hesitate to admit the proposition of the 
learned musician on whose performance 
We are reporting, that even the harp of 

Vou. VIL. [Lit, Pan, May, 1810} 
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Iréland must be traced to an Asiatic ori- 
gin. 

Some time ago, we had occasion to 
notice the publication by desire of the 
Highland Society of Scotland, of an en- 
quiry into the history of the harp in that 
country, drawn up by Mr. Gunn. * That 
gentleman annexed a copious Prospectus 
of another work, in which he stated ex- 
plicitly that he should fix the origin of the 
harp in Asia, and trace the progress of 
it to Caledonia. Whether Mr. G's inten- 
tion is likely to be soon fulfilled, we do 
not know ; but we know that the learning 
displayed in the scheme of his volume 
has strongly excited our wishes for an op- 
portunity of profiting by his discoveries. 
Mr. G. considers the antient Armenians, 
or Persians and Phenicians, as being the an= 
cestors of the Caledonians:; he informs us, 
that their music in particular is so similar, 
that different persons who had been ac~’ 
customed to hear Highland vocal music, 
had mistaken a Persian song for a Gaelic 
song, not only with respect to the air of 
it, but also with respect to the articulation 
and the sound of the words. If it be, 
granted to Mr. G. that the Caledonians 
settled in the south of Britain, and occu-. 
pied the sea coast of the British and Bris- 
tol channels, as his theory supposes, there 
can be no difficulty in admitting that they 
also visited Ireland; and in that island, 
they might remain, whatever events ine, 
duced them to quit their residence in 
Britain. With other arts they cultivated, 
the science and practice of music ; and: 
as the harp appears to have been the most. 
noble of their instruments, and that in 
which they principally delighted, we are 
not surprised at their excellence in touch 
ing it, or at the veneration attached tothe, 
Irish harp among the nation, which has, 
adopted it as their armorial bearing. . But: 
the traditionary respect paid to this instru~, 
ment isa poor memorial: we desire ac-~ 
quaintance with its powers ; in what con-. 
sisted, the effects of its melody, and how . 
far it was competent te harmony also, , 
This desire can only be gratified by the, 
repetition of those airs which its antient. 
masters composed for such purposes :. and 
where the danger of losing these is im- 
minent, inasmuch as the. practice of 
them is confined toa very few perform =- 
ers, the attempt to preserye them from 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. IV. p. 862. 
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total oblivion is truly laudable. In this 
Mr. Bunting has happily succeeded : he 
has, we doubt not, perpetuated them to 
a remote posterity, and the sons and 
daughters of music, in other countries 
besides Ireland, will confess their obli- 
gations to him. His manner of obtaining 
these melodies deserves recording. 

His aim was to form a collection which 
would comprehend, as nearly as possible, all 
that is valuable in the ancient music of Ire- 
land. Tocomplete the plan, it was necessary 
tosecure many valuable airs, hitherto cou- 
fined to particular districts of the kingdom. 
In these districts, particularly Connaught 
and Munster, he has minutely and repeatedly 
made his researches in persov, and taken 
from instruments, and the voices of old peo- 
ple, a number of strains that might not other- 
wise have survived the singers. He was ac- 
companied by a person versed in the Isish 
tongue, who took down the original words ; 
these words, it is true, appear trom internal 
evidence not to be generaliy co-eval with the 
music. Often where the strain is most pathe- 
tic or dignified, the sense of the poctry bears 
litule relation to the expression of the air, 

t, as local curiosities, they may not be un- 
interesting. 

This failure we regret. It is well 
known that the most antient poetry and 
music, commemorated events, persons, or 
customs. We should have accepted his- 
torical information from these metrical 
narrations, with pleasure; and without 
fearing a sycophant spirit should have ac- 
quiesced in the praise of a liberal and 
open-hearted patron, as without fearing 4 
breach of charity, we should have enjoyed 
antient specimens of that humourous ag- 
grandisement in description of foibles, in 
which the present Irish when irritated 
excel ;—a talent we conclude they de- 
rive from their ancestors, In fact, as a 
principal part of the merit of a musical 
air is expression, these tunes appear to a 
disadvantage withdut their original words. 
There is in some combinations of 
sounds ageneral tenderness, and in others 
a prevalent drollery which it is not difficult 
to discover : but the wit or sarcasm, the 
inuendo, and understood meaning of 
poetry, is not to be conveyed by sounds 
alone ; yet, these mark the manners of 
the nation among which they are popular. 


The rapid decrease of performers on the 
Trish harp suggested jhe idea of assembling 
the remaining harpers dispersed over the dif- 
ferent provinces a mecting was accordingly 
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held at Belfast, on the 12th Jaly 1792, when 
no more than ten could be collected, to whom 
liberal premiums were distributed according 
to their respective merits; of the téti, only 
two survive at this day. Those who about 
twenty-two years ibe had heard the deli- 
cate touches and whispering notes of Domi- 
nick Mungan, the harper, knew the capability 
of the instrument, and had sufficient reason 
to regret the declension of the art. 

The ediior was appointed to note down the 
airs played on that occasion, and cautioned 
against adding a single note to old melodies; 
which would seem to have passed, in their 
present state, through a long succession of 
ages. ‘hough collected from parts distant 
from each other, and taught by different 
m sters, the harpers always played them ia 
the same keys, aud without variation in an 
essential passage or note. This circumstance 
seemed the more extraordinary when it was 
discovered that the most anfient tunes were, 
in this respect, the most perfect, admitting of 
ihe addition of a bass with more facility than 
such as were less antient. It was remarked, 
that their iustruments were tuned on one 
uniform system, though the performers on 
them were ignorant of the principle. 

A principal motive in convening this 
feeble remnant of the bards, was to pro- 
cure purer cupies of tunes already in the 
hands of practitioners; and to perpetuate 
a variety of other extremely antient ones 
of which no copies existed. The editor 
has since perfected, in a manner highly 
creditable to his skill, and not less to his 
perseverance, what that meeting left de- 
ficient. The character of greater perfec- 
tion attributed to the earliest nielodies by 
Mr. Bunting, is in our judgment entitled 
to particular remark. It implies that not 
merely the practice of music, but the sci- 
ence was weil understood by the authors 
of those airs. It contributes also to sup- 
port the credibility of accounts transmit- 
ted by anticnt writers, notwithstanding 
our disposition to abate from the literal 
import of their expressions, because we 
know that they could not but describe the 
best performances in the best words; 
whether or not they equalled in merit what 
has been no Jess admired by later ages, 

The volume before us may be considered 
as containing three distinct parts. The 
first is a learned Dissertation on the history 
of the harp iv Ireland, principally ; but 
including the Welsh harp, the Egyptian, 
Hebrew, Persian, &c. Secondly, the 
Music of a number of airs, with accompa- 
niments by the editor. Thirdly, the 
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Poetry annexed toa considerable number 
of these airs, which, though seldom the 
original words, is nevertheless translated 
trom Irish songs, and is entitled to parti- 
cular notice: we shall introduce a speci- 
men of these in our Poetry. We may, 
however, remark, en passant, that, not- 
withstanding the evident congruity of 
character with the incidents of an Irish 
festival, which marks Dean Swift's des- 
cription of ** OfRourke’s noble Fare,” we 
had beea much more accustomed to re- 
gard it as a squib of the Dean’s than asa 
literal translation till we found it 
in Mr. Bunting’s collection. The ‘ Chief- 
tain to the Highlauds bound,” narrates 
the unfortunate termination of one of 
thse elopements which all ages have alike 
witnessed ; for all have seen love too pow- 
erful for duty. Some are tender addresses 
to fair maidens ; while others are the Ja- 
inentations of exiles on forsaking their 
homes. —The character and conduct of 
man have little varied: neither have his 
sentiments or his sufferings. The music 
possesses intrinsic merit, besides its ree 
_ commendation, of being national ; and it will 
_ be heard with pleasure, amidst the most 
scientific efforts of the art. A few of 
' these melodies have been introduced to 
the English public, but not always in their 
native simplicity. 

But we are desirous of directing our 
attention, principally to the Dissertation 
prefixed by the author, to this volume : 

He has evidently taken pains with it—— 
_ Our readers have been prepared, by va- 


rious articles in our Work*, to attribute | 


considerable importance to the establish- 
ment of the bards, and to their office. 
These, naturally enough, occupy the first 
place in the introductory part of this Es- 
say; but, the account of Diodorus 
Siculus, who says, that ‘ the bards stept 
in between hostile armies, standing with 
their swords drawn, and their spears ex- 
tended ready to engage, and by their elo- 
quence, as by irresistible enchantment, 
prevented the effusion of blood, and pre- 
vailed on them to sheath their swords,” 
must be corrected, by referring this pow- 
er principally to ‘* the president of the 
bards,” and to his long d/ue. staff, on 
Which he leaned, ‘‘ the assuager of tn- 
mults.” * This higher class must be care- 


* Compare Panorama, Vol, 11j. Pp. 165, 
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fully distinguished from that of those 
bards who travelled from place to place, 
and ‘ sung to their harps verses, full of 
‘* praises to some, and of invective to 
‘« others.” Theseare the poets, minstrels 
and harpers, of later times. Mr. B. avails 
himself, as he justly may, of the testie 
mony of Giraldus Cambrensis to the me- 
tit of the harpers in his day, espe- 
cially as that writer was skilled in music, 
and describes the performances of the 
Irish, as, ‘‘ beyond comparison, superior 
to those,of any nation he had seen.” In- 
deed, we cannot but infer from Girald’s 
description of the Irish management of 
their modulations, and the different notes 
sounding at the same time, that they 
must have had a knowledge of counter- - 
point, even in very early periods. The 
many-stringed harp, was, perhaps, its 
origin. Music, in Wales, was not only 
reduced to a system, but it was governed 
by laws, of which a digest was formed 
A.D. 1100, at a congress or meeting of 
the masters of music, by order of Griffyd 
ap Cynan, Prince of Wales; anda MS, 
now in the library of the Welsh school 
at London, contains some of the most an- 
tient of the British pieces, supposed to 
havé been handed down from the druids, 
in two parts, (bass and treble) for the 
harp. This MS. is useless, however, to 
modern musicians, because the principles . 
adopted in the notation, recorded in it, 
are, at present, undecyphered. 
Now, as the music of Ireland and of 


Wales was contemporaneous, (our author 
says the music of [reland was commuani- 
cated to Wales) there can be no doubt 
but its institutes were alike in both coun- 
tries; and indeed this volume furnishes 
an unequivocal proof of that fact. 

Our author has had the good fortune to 
profit by a copy af the institutes of Prince 
Griftyd ap Cynan, containing the twenty= 
four measures of music: of which the 
preamble is in Wels:, and was easily un- 
derstood by a Welsh scholar, who could 
not understand the terms themselves, they 
being Irish ; but we are favoured with a 
translation of them by an Irish scholar, 
to whom the Welsh preamble was uiterly 
unintelligible: the co incidence is curious. 

Mr. Gunn reasons without entertaining 
any doubt, on the authenticity and anti« 
guity of the harp of Brian Boromh, suie 


Vol. p. £2. 


* Compare Panorame, 
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monarch of Ireland, killed at the battle 
of Clontarf, A. D. 1014, which instra- 
ment was said to be carried to Rome by 
his son Donagh, after the murder of his 
brother Teighe, and to be returned, from 
Rome, to Henry VIII. of England, when 
the title of ‘* Defender of the Faith,” 
was conferred on him by the Pope. Mr. 
Banting, however, does not conceive the 
deep antiquity attributed to this instru- 
ment (preserved, since 1782, in the libra- 
ry of Trinity College, Dublin), to be'un- 
questionable; although in construction it 
agrees with the most antient of the Cale- 
donian harps. 

The harpers do not seem to have been 
without exception the most respectable 
body of men ; and if we may depend on 
the stories current of Carolan, the last of 
the inspired bards of Erin, and of O*Kane 
who was rude, ill-mannered, insolent aud 
abusive, even to ladies of quality, it was 
not without reason their profession was 
discouraged. O‘Kane was punished in 
the Highlands of Scotland, which he vi- 
sited several times, by the cutting of his 
nails, (which always were nicely trimmed ; 
as from them he derived, when playing, 
the services of a Plectrum). These being 
cut short, he was rendered incapable of 
fingering his harp, till they were grown 
again. 

It is confessed that great obscurity reigns 
over the names and natures of the instru- 
ments of music used in Egypt and Pales- 
tine. Those which occur in Holy Writ; 
which, therefore, it interests us particu- 
larly to understand, are more than mys- 
teries; and Mr. Bunting dismisses his no- 
tice of them in the small space of a 
single column of his Dissertation ; com- 
prising nothing newer than a mere re- 
petition of the conjectures of Calmet. 
Even the ingenious Editor of the last Edi- 
tion of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
has left this matter pretty much as he 
found it, without attempting to ascertain 
thosedistinctions which the judicious know 
to be necessary. We shall, therefore, add 
a few thoughts in aid of any further in- 
quiries on this subject. 

If Mr. B. had consulted that magni- 
ficent work, the * Antiquities of Hereu- 
Janeum,” he would have found a consi- 
derable number of antiert harps, and in- 
striments of the same genus, from which, 
in conjunction with the notes of the very 
Jearned Editors of that work, he might 


have obtained much information, unques- 
tionably authentic. We distinguish parti- 
cularly among the series of the muses 
with their names and offices written to 
them, in Vol. II. of that work, the fi- 
gures of “‘ Terpsichore the Lyrist,” and 
‘© Erato the Psaltrianist. Each of these 
holds her appropriate instrument; whence 
we infer with certainty their shape, size, 
and general form: The lyre of Terpsi- 
chore is but small; it is light and has se- 
ven strings ; it appears to be proper for 
a female to earry ; she might even dance 
to the music of it, while playing. It is 
robable that the tone of the (lyre, or) 
arp was soothing, grateful to the ear, and 
calming to the sense: certainly this figure 
has much more the air of listening to a se« 
date Adagio than to a jig, or dancing move- 
ment. This is the harp in its most com- 
plete state; for in its less perfect cone 
struction three strings is the number fre- 
quently attributed to it by antient writers, 
Nor is this the only authority that might 
have been appealed to, on the subject. 
The Hebrew Harp is found on Hebrew 
medals. A clear and well-preserved in- 
stance is given by Bayer, Tab. VI. No.3, 
P. 141. De Numis Helbreo-Samaritano, 
n this we see the form of the instrument, 
and find the number of strings to be three ; 
which we suppose to have been the popu- 
lar number, as this type commemorates a 
popular incident. We consider this as 
remarkable, because we know that it refers 
toa particular occasion in the History of 
the Hebrew nation. From 1 Macc. iii. 
45, we learn that “ the pipe and the 
kinnor (harp) had ceased ;” but we read 
chap. xiii. 51, “ that Simon, at length, 
entered into the tower of Jerusalem, with 
thanksgivings and branches of palm.trees, 
and with harps, and cymbals, and with 
viols, and hymns, and songs:” he, also, 
made this day an annual festival. This 
medal -has on one side a harp; on the 
other side, a palm branch surrounded by 
a garland; by which it evidently corres- 
ponds with that joyful solemnity. This 
harp bears no resemblance whatever to 
the antient Caledonian harp: and those 
of our artists who have lately represented 
the “‘ sweet Psalmist of Israel,” as play- 
ing on a British instrument, have contri- 
buted to perpetuate the stigma of igno- 
rance, which some have fixed on their 
profession. 

The Psaltery of Erato, in the Pictures 
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of Herculaneum, is a much larger and 
heavier instrument, than the harp of Terp- 
sichore ; but not too heavy for a female to 
support. It has mine strings; and, in its 
general structure, differs little from the 
smaller harp, With one hand this figure 
plays witb a plectrum ; but the other band 
is employed in fingering without a plec- 
trum. 

It is certain that the Hebrews had in- 
struments of ¢en strings, since the very 
name osur imports ¢en : and so much au- 
thority, in our opinion, may safely be at- 
tributed to the Theban harps of Bruce and 
Denon, as to justify the assertion, that 
large instruments, having twenty or thirty 
strings, and resting on the ground, be- 
cause they were of considerable weight, 
were employed in antient harmony ; per- 
haps in royal concerts. 

We are not, however, attempting to 
supply what some may think a deficiency 
in Mr. Bunting, but merely contributing 
to the general advancement of science, by 
encouraging amateurs against desponden- 
cy, on subjects of research, by shewing, 
that desperate as they suppose a case to 
be, it may be met by resources deserving 
attention. “We, therefore, dismiss this 


subject, by acknowledging the pleasure 


we have received from the labours of the 
author ; and by wishing him success in his 
further pursuits. We shall wait, with 
some impatience, the appearance of the 
following parts of his work, and those 
other communications for which he has 
already formed considerable collections. 


Les Soirées d'Hiver du Faubourg Saint 
Germain, &c. The Winter Evenings of 
the Suburb of St. Germain, or Essay on 
ihe Wit of the Time and Conversation in 
general.. By Baudry des Loziérzs. 
Pp. 500. Paris. ‘Treuttel and Wirtz. 

We should not have distinguished 
this volume from among the number of 
those that are formed by varieties, es- 
says, historiettes, and small talk, for 
which our neighbours, the French, have 
an agreeable talent, had we not felt a 
kind of interest in the adulation paid by 
the author to the now superannuated 
Josephine. If these verses were founded in 
truth—a question & la mode de John Bull ; 
certainly not @ la Frangatse—but ad- 
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mitting this supposition, how can the Im- 

perial Jupiter forget the loss of his Miner- 

va and Venus in one : or what can console 

him for his divorce from a consort so 

auguste and so dignified ? 

A notre auguste Impératrice en la voyant sur 
son Char impérial. 

Frangais ! que de beaut’s elle étale 4 la vue! 

Quelle aimable fierté dans ses traits répandue ! 

Que j’aime a voir briller dans ses divins appas 

, Ce caractére heureux qui fait suivre ses traces, 

| Sa douceur de Vénus, son sourire des graces 

Et ses yeux de Pallas ! 


aU Impératrice Jos¢phine. 
Invoque qui voudra Minerve ! 
Pour exciter ma faible verve 
Une autre déité va me seconder mieux ! 
Aimable Im pératrice, agréez mon hommage, 
Et votre glorieux suffrage . 
Sera mon Appollon, ma Minerve et mes Dieux | 
Que votre bonté secourable 
Daigne accueil favorable 
Enhardir mes faibles efforts : 
Comblé de cet honneur supréme, 
Ravi, confus, hors de moi-méme, 
* Je livrerai mon coeur a ses plus doux transports, 


“* The name of Josephine,” says the 
writer, ‘* is sacred: it must not be too 
often pronounced.” What says he now 
the goddess is banished from Olympus ? 
and with what face will he offer incense 
at the shrine of her imperial successor ?—= 
This would perplex and even confound an 
Englishman; but we hope to have an 
opportunity of instancing the truly graee 
ful versatility of a citoyen Francais; and 
to offer a lesson in ‘* finesse de pensée, 
in ‘* délicatesse’’ and ‘* transition,’ tor 
the benefit of the ma/adroit scribblers of 
a nation, always awkward at compliments, 
and subject to unprofitable fits of la 
mauvaise honte. We remember the ex- 
quisite turns of phrase which successively 
congratulated the Directory, the Council 
of National Safety, the virtuous Robes- 
pierre, and the Consuls of the Great Na- 
tion. With what propriety cana their 
constitueats be charged with fickleness, 
when the tenor of their addresses to the 
possessors of power was the same, aud 
even the same, repeated, whatever were 
the character cf the persons at whose vir- 
tues the whole French nation stood asto- 
nished, and to whose talents the universe 
bowed with the most submissive adora- . 
tion? Alas! those immaculate persovs 
ages fell, each in his. tuig.; yet we 
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The Battles 


collect no lamentations of which either 
was the theme. Should our author sur- | 
vive, as we hope he will, the immortal 
Napoleon, we shall be anxious to record 
his sonnet to the next occupier of the 
throne, and to compare it with the fol- 
lowing 

Vers a U Occasion du Couronnement Impérial. 

Que de mille chants d’allégresse, 

Frangais, nos voix frappent les airs ! 

Formons les plus tendres concerts, 

On va couronner la Sagesse ! 

Peut-il étre un plus grand bonheur ? 

Non. La vertu tiiomphe et le méchant expire! 

Célébrons & jamais dans cet heureux empire 

Napo!éon et notre bonheur. 


We think also that we can recommend 
to M. B. de L. who is certainly a man of 
talent, a subject ia which he cannot but 
succeed ; as poets succeed best in fiction. 
When his grief for the demise of Napo- 
leon has sufficiently subsided to allow the 
exercise of his pen, let him employ it 
in lamenting the loss sustained by his 
country, and the world. We antici- 
pate inexpressible pleasure from his effu- 
sions; and we engage to ensure him 
against rivals and competitors; against 
the vindictive acrimony of agy one who 


shall think Ais own poem better worthy of 
the suffrages of his contemporaries aud 
the admiration of posterity. 


The Battles of Talavera, A Poem 
Sixth Edition, Corrected, with some Ad- 
ditions. Pp. a9. Price 2s Od. John 
Murray, London: 1810. 


We are glad that the public has distin- 
guished this poem, the merit of which 
yustifies that distinction. Whether we 
ought to complain of the author's inat- 
tention in not sending a copy of an earlier 
edition, is more than we can determine ; 
but our suspicions are not weak, that we 
have numbered the writer among our 
Correspondents.* Be that as it may, we 
think highly of the ingenuity displayed 
in the performance, and trust that our 
readers will confirm our verdict. The 
writer has, very properly, added explana- 
tory notes: he onght also to have added 
the letter from Freeman's Dublin Journal 


* Report ascribes this porm to Mr, Cro- 
ker, secretary to the Adiniralty : we do not 
amswer for the truth of this report. 


of Talavera. (76 
of August 19, 1809, which has supplied 
him with authority for several stanzas; but 
which may not have been seen by all his 
readers. 

The poet thus describes the attack of 
the French on the British centre. 


Now from the plain and every steep 
A thousand thunders peal ; 
Again the vollied tempest: sweep, 
And sulphury vapours dark and deep 
The meeting armies veil ; 
The kindling fight at every post 
Blazes, but towards the centre most, 
Whence, hoping on a happier stuge, 
The renovated war to wage, 
France now assails the hill, 
And pours with aggregated rage 
The storm of fire and steel ; 
And when the freshening breezes broke 
A chasm in the volumed smokey 
Busy and black was seen to wave 
The iron harvest of the field,— 
That harvest, which, in slaughter till’¢, 
Is gathered in the grave :— 
And now before their mucual fires 
They yie'd, and now advance ; 
And now ’ts Britain that retires, 
And now the line of Fiance: 
They strugz!c long with changeful fate, 
Aad all the battle’s various cries 
Now depress’d, and now elate, 
In mingled clamours rise ; 
Till France at length before the weight 
Of British Onset fies: 
© Forward,’ the fiery victors shout, 
* Forward, the enemy's in rout, 
* Pursue him and he dies!’ 


A most terrific scene presents itself at 
the close of the action: the spirit of 
poetry could not pass it by. 


But shooting high and rolling far, 
What new and horrid face of war 
Now flushes on the sight ? 
*Tis France, as furious she retires, 
That wreaks in desolating fires, 
The vengeance of her flight. 
The flames the grassy vale o’er-iun, 
Already parched by summer's sun ; 
And sweeping turbid down the breeze 
In clouds the arid thickets seize, 
And climb the dry and withered trees 
In flashes long and bright. 
Oh! ’twas a scene sublime and dire, 
To see that billowy sea of fire, 
Rolling its fierce and flakey flood 
O’er cultured field and tang!ed wood 
And drowning in the flaming tide, 
Automn’s hope and summer's pride, 
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From Talavera’s wall and tower, 

And from the mountain’s height, 
Where they had stood for many an hour, 
To view the varying fight, 

Burghers and peacants in amaze 
Behold their groves and vineyards blaze ; 
Trembling they viewed the bloody fray, 
But litle thought, ere close of day, 
That England's sigh and France's groan 
Should be re-echoed by their own ! 
But ah! far other cries than these 
Are waited on the dismal breeze — 
Groans, not the wounded’s lingering gioan— 
Shrieks, not the shriek of death alone— 
But groan and shriek and horrid yell 
Of terror, torture, and despair, 
Such as ’twould freeze the tongue to tell, 
And chill the heart to hear, 
When to the very field of fight, 
Dreadful alike in sound and sight 
The conflagration spread, 
Involving in its fiery wave, 
The brave and reliques of the brave— 
The dying and the dead ! 


An apostrophe to Buonaparte (perhaps, 
introduced somewhat too early in the com- 
position) is extremely animated. 

But, Tyrant, thou, the cause of all 

The blood that streams, the tears that fall ; 

Who by no faith or fear confin'd, 

In impious triumph o’er mankind 

Thy desolating course hast driven, 

Bursting the sacred ties that bird 

Man to his fellow and to heaven : 

Thou of theiron hand and heart, 

All greatand guilty as thou art, 

Thou yet shalt feel the vengeance due 

To him who swears but to betray, 

Who never aids but to undo, 

And vnly smiles to slay! 

In thy last hour of parting pain, 

The parent’s, widow’s, orphan’s moan, 

The shrieking of the battle plain, 

The murdered prisoner's midnizht groan, 

Shall harrow up thy brain ; 
Millions by thee untimely siain, 

Thou peoples of the tomb, 
Shall rise upon thy frensied view— 
See, D'Enghien leads the shadowy crew, 
And stern and silent ‘midst their crics, 
Shakes the curst torches in thine eyes 
That lighted to his doom ! 


* The seizing the Duke D'Enghien ina neutral 
state, dragging him to a tribunal to which he 
was, in no view, amenable, condemning him 
by laws to which he owed no obedience, and 
finally yutting him to death by a hesty, timid, 
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Yet, ere that hour, there’s vengeance still, 
And Talavera’s Stubborn hill 
Shall cost thee many a pang 
Of anxious fear and wounded pride ; 
Tho’ over half the world beside, 
Thy chains of conquest clang, 
Tho’ empires at thy footstool cower, 
Still Spain and England brave thy power ; 
In faith and victory knit, they shroud 
Thy fame, and with a thunder cloud, 
Thy destiny o’erhang ! 


A specimen of the notes will shew that 
our author has sought authorities with be- 
coming diligence. We recret that our 
limits will not permit us to insert more 
than the two following. 


The French state the arn:y which attacked 
Lord Wellesley (as they call him), to have 
consisted of the Ist and 4th corps and the re- 
serve ; and the force of them is stated to have 
been,—the Istcorps, 36 battalions ; the 4th, 
30 battalions; and the reserve, 20 batta- 
lions, exclusive of the cavalry, which was 
40 squadrons. Now these 86 battalions, if 
complete, would have numbered 86,000 in- 
fantry; and even if but half complete, 
would have more than doubled Lord Welling: 
ton’s force (which they admit to be but 
20,000), by 6,000 infantry alone, or reckon 
ing the cavalry but 10,000 men. 

Si. 20. 1.5. Desolating sires. This cire 
cumstance is mentioned in private letters ; 
but not thatthe French set fire to the field 
designed y :—it would rather seem that the 
of their shells in the dry 
grass occasioned this conflagration, which ra- 
vaged a great extent of ground, and entirely 
consumed many of the dead, and (horrid to 
relate!) some of the wounded. ‘This must 
have been a new and striking feature of war. 

We cannot but notice a vulgar abbrevi- 
ation of the word lighted, in the last 
stanza ; 

Health never lit his eye again— 

When the cogk -maid declares she “ has lit 
the kitchen fire,” we are not surprised at her 
phraseology ; but we should be surprised 
if her well-educated mistress adopted the 
term. But, beside this adoption of a 
valgarisin unworthy of the writer, he has 
employed this tere: in a sense he did not 
intend. Health never seis fire, by light- 
ing, or kindling, to the eye. meant 
to say enlightened, 


Bonaparte’s character, 0! such violence, injustice 
and cruelty, as no good fortune, no tulients, no 
splendour of power, or even Of merit, Can ever 


and illegal execution by torgh light, are stains on | obliterate, 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
tnsertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


ARCHITECTURE, 

A new volume of Essays by the London Ar- 
chitectural Society will be ready for the public in 
a few days. A Historical and Scientific disquisition 
on the Doric Order of Architecture, by Mr. E. 
Aikin, in folio, with 7 plates, in which the ex- 
amples from antiquity are drawn to one scale, will 
also be published at the same time, under the 
auspices of the society. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The twentieth number of Britton’s Archi- 
tectural Antiquities; contains seven  En- 

vings of Roslyn Chapel in Scotland; with 

istorical and descriptive accounts of Waltham 
Abbey Church and Hedingham Castle. The au- 
thor announces his intention of devoting more 
plates to elucidate the architecture of that very 
singular chapel ; and accompany the same with 
an ample historical account. Among the nu- 
merous examples of Ancient Architecture already 
brought forward in the first and second volumes 
of Mr. Britton’s Work, that in the present num- 
ber is the most singular, complex, and capricious- 
ly fanciful. Itsstyle is calculated to puzzle all 
those who are desirous of judging of buildings 
yather by theoretic principles, than by facts and 
historic deductions. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

- The Life and Original Correspondence of Sir 
George Radcliffe, Kt. L.L. D. the friend of the 
Earl of Strafford, by Dr. Whitaker, the elegant 
and learned Historian of Whalley and Craven, 
may be expected before the end of the present 
month. 

A Life of Mr. Holcroft is just gone to press. 
The earlier part was dictated by himself during 
his last illness, and the portion he was unable to 
finish has been drawn up by an intimate friend. 

BOTANY. 

The Rev. William Phelps, A. B. has in the press, 
Calendarium Botanicum ; or, a Botanical Calen- 
dar, exhibiting at one view the generic and speci- 
fic Name, the Class, Order, and Habitat, of all 
the British Plants, from the class Monandria 
Monogynia to Polygamia Diecia, inclusive, ar- 
ranged according to the time of their flowering 
under each month of the Year. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 

In the press, the Comedies of Terence, trans- 
lated into familiar blank verse, by George Col- 
man, Octavo, with plates. 

EDUCATION. 

Dr. Mavor has completed his Series of Juvenile 
Catechisms, and they will shortly appear in a 
collected form in two volumes. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Thomas Potts will shortly publish a Ga- 
zetteer of England and Wales, closely printed in 
an octavo volume, illustrated by Maps. . 
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GRAMMAR. 

In the press and speedily will be published the 
eleventh edition of Dr, Wanostrocht’s French 
Grammar, corrected by the author, and so im- 
proved as to present an almost entirely new plan. 

A Key to the above edition will also be pub- 
lished at the same time, for the convenience of 
the Teachers and those who wish to learn the 
French Language without the assistance of a 
master. 

HISTORY. 

The Rev. George Cook, D.D. Minister of 
Laurencekirk, author of an Illustration of the 
General Evidence establishing the reality of 
Christ’s Resurrection, has in the press, A His- 
tory of the Reformation in Scotland. 3 vol. 8vo, 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Dr. Bradley is preparing a work to contain the 
First Lines of the London Practice of Physic, 
which is intended to be astrictly practical book, 
and therefore not to include any theory of midi- 
cine. nor have any interference with midwifery 
and surgery. 

Mr. Ramsden is about to publish some cases 
of the Cure of the Derangements of the Testicles, 
demonstrative of their being sympathetic with 
the Urethra: and to shew that most of the di- 
seases of that Gland, hitherto deemed incurable, 
are perfectly within remedy, Also some cases of 
Hydrocele, in which the radical cure has been 
effected without recourse to any of the operauons 
at present practised for that purpose. 

MILITARY SCIENCE. 

Dr. Wm. Muller has in the press, the Ele- 
ments of the Art of War; containing the esta- 
blished and approved modern principles of the 
theory and practice of the military sciences ; in 
three volumes, with numerous maps and plans. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Sir George Staunton’s curious work, on the 
Penal Code of China, translated from the Origi- 
nal Chinese, is expected to appear in a few days. 

The Rev. Henry Rowe, rector of Rangshall,in 
Suffolk, hasin the press, Fables in Verse, with 
thirty engravings on wood, in an octave volume. 

A work will shortly appear, ina quartovolume, 
under the title of Extracts from the Diary of a 
Lover of Literature. 

The new edition of Collins’ Peerage of Eng- 
land with considerable additions and improve- 
ments, and brought down to the present time, ‘by 
Sir Egerton Brydges, is in a state of forwardnes: 
at the press. 

An Abridgement of Hooker's Ecclesiastical Po- 
lity, in an octavo volume will appearina few 
weeks. 

Mrs, Brewster, author of the Meditations of a 
Recluse, has a volume in the press, entitled Me- 
ditations fur the Aged. 

Lackington, Allen, and Co.'s Catalogue will 
be ready for delivery ina few days ; it is said to 
be particularly rich in rare and curious books, 
and some alterations which have been made in 
the arrangement of the classes, afford the greatest 
facility of reference to those who are in the habit 
of consulting the Catalogue of that Library. 
~_ Dr. Drake has in the press, under the title of 
The Gleaner, a sclection of Essays. from scarce 
or neglected periodical Papers, witb an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. It will be speedily published in 
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4 volumes octavo, and will form an elegant and 
useful.accompaniment to the various editions of 
our Classical Essayists. 

NOVELS. 

A uew edition of Mr, Dallas’s Novels of 
Percival, Aubrey, and The Morlands, is 
about to be printed in a uniform manner, hand- 
sorely compressed into six volumes: to which 

Author proposes to add another volume con- 
‘ateing tus Poems, Dramas, and Moral Essays. 

PHILOLOGY. 

The Rey. A. P. Scargill is preparing for pub- 
heaton, a Hebrew and English Dictionary, on a 
without points. 

“tr. Crabb bas in the press a third part of the 
Preceptocand his Pupils, containing an elucida- 
jon of syoomimous words in the English Lan- 
guage 

POETRY. 

The Rey. J, Wliiams, curate of Stroud, will 
shortly publish a smali volume of poems, illus- 
‘rative of subjects Moral and Divine, with an 

\* on Vaccination addressed to Dr. Jenner. 
iss Stockdale has in forwardness at press, the 
vo of the Mind—Poems, in two octavo vo- 

$pe..iy will be published, in four octavo vo- 

mes, price £4 16s. the Tliad and Odyssey of 

omner, translated into English Blank Verse, by 
™. Cowper, Esq. with a Preface by his Kins- 
J. Johnsen, LL. B. and illustrated by fifty 
~-avings trom the Paintings and Designs of 
J Howard, Smirke, Stothard, Westall, &c. 
wv eis of the Royal Academy. The Engrav- 
which decorate this edition of Cowper’s Ho- 

‘yy were originally designed for a splendid edi- 

a ot Pope's Translation, lately published, of 
voich the letrerpress of the large paper copies 
vie unfortunateiy destroyed by fire. This acci- 
dent has afforded an opportunity to the admirers 
ot Cowper, which would not otherwise have oc- 
curfei, to possess themselves of Illustrations to 
his volames, which, as proof impressions, hav- 
ing had the privilege of beng taken from the 
plates prior to the quotation from the poem being 
affixed, has rendered them equally as applicable 
to the text of one version, as to that of the other. 
A few copies on Royal Paper, price £7 4s. bds. 

Mr. Southey will shortly publish the Curse of 
Kehama, a poem founded on the Mythology of 
the Hindoos. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Rev. David Saville, of Edinburgh, author 
of Dissertations on the Existence and Attributes 
of God, is printing a Series of Discourses on the 
peculiar Doctrines of Revelation, in an octavo 
volume. 

The Rev, Dr, Baker, of Cawston in Norfolk, 
has put to the press, the Psalms evangelized, in 
a continued Explanation, which is intended to be 
comprised in a thick octavo volume. 

The Rev. — Davies, of Ipswich, proposes to 

intin a duodecimo volume, the last sixteen 

ermons on Grace, of the Rev. Christopher Love, 
with an account of his Life. 
TOPOGRAPAY. 

Mr. Marsden’s account of Sumatra is reprint- 
ing, with some additions by the author, and will 
be accompanied: -_ maps and plates illustrative 
of the text, 
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TRAVELS, 

An edition of Lord Valentia’s Travels in octavo, 
is preparing for the press, with many corrections 
and some abridgements of less important parts of 
the narrative. 

Sketches of Life and Manners with Delineation 
of Scenery in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
interspersed with Moral Tales and Anecdotes, in 
original Letters, by a . 

A very interesting volume may shortly be ex- 
pected from the press, entitled, Travels and Ad- 
ventures in Canada, and the Indian Territories, 
between the years 1760 and 1776, by Alexander 
Henry, Esq. This work depicts in lively colours 
the manners of several nations of North Ameri* 
can Indians, such as they discovered themse!ves 
to the author, under various, and in some in- 
stances, under very impressive circumstances, 
during a period of sixteen years. The volume 
will be illustrated by engravings. 

Travels in the Northern Parts of the United 
States, in the years 1807, 1808, 1809, and 
1810, by Edward Augustus Kendall, Esq. are in 
the press, and will speedily be published. The 
country described in this book comprises an im+ 
portant part of the territory of the United States, 
and one with which we are at present compara- 
tively unacquainted. The work which is about 
to make its appearance will furnish very ample 
views of its surface, population, agriculture, com- 
merce, civil institutions and political condition. 
It will contain, also, many historical notices, and 
will be embellished and illustrated with several 
plates. 

MONTHLY LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED. 
ANTIQUITIES. 

Specimens of Ancient Sculpture; Egyptian, 
Etruscan, Greek, and Roman, selected from dif- 
ferent collections in Great Britain, by the Society 
of Dilettanti. Volume the first, printed in the 
most elegant manner, by Ben:ley, imp. folio, 
£18. 18s. boards. 

The History and Antiquities of the County of 
Surry; compiled from the best and most au- 
thentic Historians, valuable Records and Manu- 
scripts in the Public Offices and Libraries, and in 
By the late Rev. Owen Manning, 
S. T. B. continued to the present time. By Wii- 
liam Bray, Esq. Volume the second illustrated 
by engravings, folio, #4. 4s. sewed, The sub- 
scribers who have paid their first and second sub= 
scriptions, are entitled to receive this second vo= 
lume, either on large or small paper, upon pays 
ment of their third subscription of two guineas, ° 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life of Peter Huet, Bishop of 
Avianches ; written by himself, and translated 
from the original Latin, with copious Notes, Bio~ 
graphical and Critical, By John Aikin, M. D. 
2 vol. 8vo. #1. 

Biographical Peerage of the Empire of Great 
Britain; in which are Memoirs of the most cele- 
brated Persons of each Family. Volume III (cons 
taining the Peerage of Scotland) with the Arms 
neatly engraven on Wood. 12mo. 8s. 

BOTANY. 

An Introduction to the Study of Cryptogamous 
Plants, in Letters; By Kurt Sprengal, D. M. 
Professor of Botany at Halle, &c., Translated 
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from the German. Illustrated by ten quarto 
Plates. 8vo. 9s. boards ; and with the plates co- 
loured, 18s. boards. 

Prodromus Flore Novie Hollandia et Insula 
Wan Diemen, exhibens Characteres, Plantarum 
quas Annis 1802, 1805, per oras utriusque in- 
sul collegit et descripsit, Robertus Brown. In- 
sertis passim aliis speciebus Auctori hujusque 
cognitis, Seu evulgatis, Seu ineditis, praesertim 
Banksianis, in primoitinere Navarchi Cork de- 
tectis. Vol. 1. 8vo. 18s. 

COMMERCE. 

The Merchant’s Calculator; or, New, Com- 
plete, and Extended Ready Reckoner, adapted to 
the Use of Merchants, and Dealers in every 
Branch of Trade, shewing at one View the Amount 
or Value of any Number or Quantity of Goods 
or Merchandize, from One to Ten Thousands, at 
all the various Prices from One Farthing to Thir- 
ty Shillings, in Eight Hundred and Forty diffe- 
rent lables: also at the Foot of each Table 
throughout the Work, are shewn the Fractional 
Parts of a Yard or Bound ; the Whole containing 
upwards of Seventy-two Thousand additional 
Calculations, entirely new. By C. P. Walker, 
Author of the per Centage Tables, shewing the 
exact Profit upon ail Desciiptions of Goods, from 
2} to 30 per cent, upon the first Cost. 8vo. 
£1. los. 

EDUCATION, 

The Modern Preceptor ; or, a General Course 
of Polite Education: containing introductory 
Treatises on Language, Arithmetic, Book-keeping, 
Aigebra, Geometry, Geography, Astronomy, 
Chronology, Navigation, Diawing, Painting, &c. 
Agriculture, Geology, Moral Philosophy. For 
the Use of Schcols. By John Dougall, illustrat- 
ed by 27 Plates and Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo. £1. 4s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Sketches from Nature, taken on the Lakes of 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Killarney ; the 
wild scenery of North Wales, and Scotland, and 
Composition of Landscape, for the Advantage ot 
Students and Amateurs in Landscape Painting. 
Designed, etched, and published by Richard 
Sass. Number 1, priee 12s, to be completed in 
Six Numbers, each Number containing Six 
Plates of Etchings, in imitation of Chalk. A 
few proofs on India Paper, £1. 1s, and in co- 
lours £2. 2s. 

Views of Reading Abbey, including the Re- 
mainder of the Churches depending on aad origi- 
nally connected with it in Berkshire and other 
Counties, descriptive of the Monumental Anti- 
quities still preserved in them, with Observations 
on their original and present State, and other re- 
markable Occurences connected with the several 
Parishes. Vol. 2, Royx! 4:0. £2. 2s. The 
Work may be had compiete in 2 Vol. illustrated 
by upwards of Fifty Views, price £4. 4s. 

HISTORY, 

Historical Sketches of the South of India, in 
an Attempt to trace the History of Mysoor, from 
the Origin of the Hindoo Government of that 
State, to the Extinction of the Mohammedan 
Dynesty in 1799; founded chiefly on Indian Au- 
thorities, collected by the Author while officiat- 
ing for several Years as Political Resident at the 
Court of Mysoor. By Lieut. Col. Mark Wilks. 
Vol. I, iNustiated by Maps, £2. 
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A Supplement to the History and Antiquities of 
Reading. By the Rev. Charles Coates. Embel- 
lished with a View of Reading. Royal 4to. 
12s. 6d. boards, 

History of Brazil. Part the First. By Robert 
Southey. 4to. £2. 2s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

An Introduction to Anthmetic; or, a Come 
plete Exercise-Book forthe Use of ‘Teachers and 
Students ; being the first part of a general course 
of Mathematics, With Notes containing the 
reason of every tule, demonstrated from the 
most simple and evident Principles: together with 
some of the most useful Properties of Numbers, 
and such other particulars as are calculated to 
elucidate the more abstruse and interesting Parts 
of the Science. By John Bonnycastle, Professor 
cf Mathematics at the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich. 8vo. 8s, 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Hints for the Treatment of the principal. Dis, 
eases of Infancy and Childhood, adapted to the 
Use of Parents. By James Hamilton, M. D. 
Professor of Midwifery in the University, and 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of 
Edinburgh. 8vo. 6s, 

Tabular Views of the Anatomy of the Human 
Kody. By Henry H. Aysleford, M.D. Member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in London ; and 
Assistant Surgeon in the Royal Artillery. 410 
10s. 6c. 

A Conspectus of the Pharmacopoeias of the 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin Colleges of 
Physicians ; being a Practical Compendium of 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy By Anthony 
Todd Thomson, Surgeon ; Fellow of the Medi- 
cal Society of London ; the Royal Physical and 
the Speculative Societies of Edinburgh, 18mo. 5s. 

MILITARY TACTIES. 

Practical Instructions to Young Officers, rela- 
tive to the Interior Discipline of a Regiment of 
Foot. By Major T. Chamberlin, of the 24th or 
2d Warwickshire Regiment. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Public Charities of London, being an Ac- 
count of their Origin, Design, and present State, 
classed alphabetically under the Denominations 
of Hospitals, Dispensaries, Colleges, Alms- 
houses, Schools, and Miscellaneous Charities. 
By Ant. Highimore, Esq, Author of the Law of 
Mortmain and Charitable Uses. 8vo. £1. 1s. ° 

Epistola Amicitia; or, The Friendly Call; 
containing, brief, serious, moral, and religious 
Hints, adapted te the present eventful Time, and 
State of the Public, both in the Civil and Reli- 
gious Horizon. By J. Rickman, M. D. 8vo. 4s.6d. 

An Authentic Narrative of Four Years Resi- 
dence at Tongataboo, one of the Friendly Islands, 
in the South Sea, by a Gentleman who went 
thither in the Duff, under Captain Wilson, in 
1796. With an Appendix, by anemincne Wri+ 
ter. 8vo. 8s. 

The Scottish Chiefs, a Romance. By Miss 
Jane Porter, Author of Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
and Remarks on Sir Philip Sidney’s Aphorisms. 
5 Vol. 12mo. £1. 15s. 

The Stranger in Reading. Ina Series of Let- 
ters from a ‘Traveller to his Friend in London, 
emoe)lished with a Plan of the Town, and Three 
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Portraits of well-known eccentric Characters. 
8vo. 7s. . 

An Appendix to the Catalogue of the Classical 
Library, published in. March 1809, by W. H. 
Lunn, 30, Soho Square, Importer of Books in 
the learned Languages, containing some choice 
articles recently published in France, and Hol- 
land, with a select Portion of the Library of the 
Jate and lamented, Porson, M. A. Profes- 
sor of the Greek Language in the University 
of Cambridge. 1s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Wonders of animated Nature ; consisting 
of Descriptions at Length, and eagraved Repre- 
sentations, on alarger scale than has before been 
published in this Country, of the Principal Ani- 
mals and Birds in the Royal Menagenes of Lon- 

“don and Paris, Translated fiom the French of 
La Cepede, with considerable Additions by the 
English Editor, Illustrated by fifteen whole 
sheet Engravings. 12mo. 8s. half bound. 

Interesting Selections from animated Nature ; 
consisting of fifty additional Illustrations toWood’s 
Zoogiaphy, designed and engraved by William 
Daniell, A.K.A. £4. 4s. 

NATURAL PHILOSOPUY. 

An Essay on the History, Practice, and Theory 

of Electricity. By John Bywater. 8vo. Os. 
PHILOLOGY. 

Elements of the Spanish Grammar; or, 2 clear, 

_ Short, and easy Method, by which the Study of 
the Spanish Language is rendered perfectly Fami- 
liar to the English Scholar. To which are a‘ded, 

' Dialogues, with a Collection of Proverbs, now 
used in both Nations, by John Vigier, Teacher of 
the Spanish, French, and Italian Languages. 

- 12mo., 4s. bound. 

Hindoestanee Philology; Volume I, compris- 
ing a Dictionary English and Hindoostanee, with 
a Grammatical Introduction, To which is pre- 
fixed a Copper-plate exhibiting a comprehensive 
View of the Roman and Oriental Characters used 
in the Hindoostanee Language. By John Borth- 
wick Gilchrist, L.L.D. late ot the Benga! Medi- 
cal Establishment, and Hindoostanee Professor in 
the Colleze of Yort William. With many Ad- 
ditions and |maprovements from the the Calcutta 
Edition, by Toomas Roebuck, Esq. of the Ma- 
dras Infantry. Printed on anew Type, cast with 

discriminating Marks for thisWosk. 4to. 41. 14s. 6d. 
boards. Volume 2, Hirsivustanee and English, 
will soon be published at the same price. 

POETRY. 

Musee Cantabrigiensis; seu Carmina quedam 
numismite aureo Cantabrigiz ornata, et Procan- 
cellar permissu edita. Evo 105. 6d. 

The Borouzh ; a Peom, in Twenty-four Let- 
ters. By.the Kev. G. Crabbe, L.L. B.  8vo. 
i0s. 6d. 

Thompson's Seasons; with fine Engravings, by 
Basto!szzi and Tomkins, Historical Engravers to 
their Majesties, from origival Pictures, painted 
for the Work by W. Flamilton, R.A. imp. dto. 
£4. 4s. boards. 

The saine Book, with the Addition of Four 
large Engravings, by the same Attist, royal fi lio, 


rice £8. 8s. boards; also super royal folio, with | 


‘oof Pinies, price 161. 16s. in boards. A few 


Copies: of the imperial 4to. esition may be Lad, 
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with the Plates finely coloured, price 15]. 15s.ia 
boards. 

Poems, by Mary Russel Mitford, of Bertram 
House. 8wo. 7s. 

The Patriot’s Vision, a Poem. To which is 
added, a Monody on the Death of the Rt. Hon. 
Charles James Fox. to. 2s. 6. 

Select Beauties of Ancient English Poetry, with 
an Introduction and Remarks. By the late Henry 
Headley, A. B. with a Memoir of Mr. Headley, 
by the Rev. Henry Kett, B. D. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford, 2 vols. crown Syo. 14s, 

POLITICS, 

A Letter on the Genius and Disposition of the 
French Government, including a View of the 
Yaxation of the French Empire. By an Ameri- 
can Gentleman, recently returned from Europe 
to Philadelphia, 6s. 

On National Government. By George Ensor, 
Esq. Author of the Indepencent Man and Princ:= 
ples of Morality, 2 vols, 8vo. 11. 1s. for the Be- 
nefitof the Literary Fund, F 

Preparatory Studies for Political Reformers, 
Contents—Study 1. Political Constitations—2, 
Metaphysics —3. Analogies—4. General Opinions 
of Political Constitutions—5. Kings—6. Church 
—7. Nobles—8. Representations of the People— 
9. Parties—10. Press—11. The Prince. 8vo. 65. 

A faithful Account, supported by Authentic 
Documents, of the Rise, Progress, and actual 
State, of the late Unfortunate Insuriection in 
India. Ina Letter just received trom a Madras 
Officer, 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Consequences of Unjust War : a Discourse 
delivered at Newbury, Febiuary 28, 1819, beieg 
the day appointed for a General Fast. ‘Lo whica 
authorities are appended, in confirmation of the 
Facts asserted. By J. Bichens, M.A. 2s. 

The presiding Providence of God: a Sermo& 
preached in the Chapel at Mill-hill, in Leeds, on 
Wednesday, Febuary 28, 1810, being the Day 
appointed tur a Geneial Past. By Thomas Jervis, 
Is. 6. 


ASermon on the Sin and Folly of Cruelty té 
Brute Animals. &y Thomas Moore, 12mo. 9c. 

Personal and National Humiliation : a Sermea 
delivered on the 28th of February, 1810. By P. 
Houghton, Minister of Princes Street Chagely 
Westminster, 8vo. Is. 

Obedience the Paih to religious Knowledge: & 
Sermon preached befure the University of Oxtord, 
at St. Mary’s, on Sunday, January 28, 1810. Fy 
Daniel Wilson, M. A. Vice Principal of St. kd- 
mund Hall, Oxford; and Minister of St. Jcha’s 
Chapel, Bedford-row, London. Is. Gd. 

An easy Grammar of sacred [listory : being 4 
plain and practical In'roduction, for the Use of 
Schools and young persons, to a k: owlcdge of 
the Events and Decvincs of the Old and New 
Testament. By Mary Ann Rundall, of Porey 
House, Bath ; illustrated by numerous Eug 
ings, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

Sermons on various subjects, selected and 
improved from Arc: bishop Tilletsun’s Works ; 
addressed to the young clergy, and earrestly 
recommended to teir attention, as affordn § 
some of the best specimens of pulpit eloquence 
in this, or perhaps, any other languaze. More 
fiom the same authr are preparing for publication, 
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as patronage may fall out. By the Rev. R. R. 
derstone, Curate of Wencle, Cheshire, 8vo. 8s. 
TOPOGRAPHY, 

A topographical Account of the Parish of 
Scampton, in the County of Lincoln, and of 
the Roman Antiquities lately discovered there ; 
together with Anecdotes of the family of Bolle. 
By the Rev. Cayley Illingworth, A. M. F. A.S. 
Archdeacon of Stow, and Rector of Scampton 
and Epworth, in the County of Lincoln. Illus- 
trated by numerous plates, 4to. £1. 11s. 6d. 

An Englishman’s descriptive Account of Dub- 
lin, and the Road from Bangor Ferry to Holy- 
head : also of the Road from Dublin, by Belfast 
to Donaghadee, and from Portpatrick to New- 
castle upon Tyne, by Way of Dumfries, Carlisle, 
and Gillsland. With Observations on the Society, 
Manners, and Customs of the Places described ; 
interspersed with historical and biographical 
Anecdotes of eminent Persons : partly compiled 
from various Authorities. By Nathaniel Jefferys. 
With a Plan of the City of Dublin, 12mo. 6s. 

Tunbridge Wells, and its Neighbourhood, il- 
lustrated by a Series of forty-three Etchings and 
historical Descriptions. By Paul Amsinck, Esq. 
The Plates executed by Letitia Byrne. Imperial 
£4. 14s. 64. 

The British Atlas, containing Maps of all the 
Counties of England and Wales; a general Map 
of the Canals ; a general Map of the Post Roads, 
&c. Twenty-two Plans of Cities and county 
Towns: and Views of Cathedrals, &c.: royal 
4to. £3. 10s. half-bound: and on imperial Pa- 
per, £5. 5s. 

Magna Britannia ; being a concise topographi- 
cal Account of the several Counties of Great 
Britain. By the Reverend Daniel Lysons, A.M, 
F.R.S. F.A. and L.S. Rector of Rodmarton, 
Gloucestershire : and Samuel Lysons, Esq. F.R.S. 
and F.A.S. Keeper of His Majesty’s Records in 
the Towerof London. With numerous Engrav- 
ings of Maps, Antiquities, &c. Volume the 
Second, Part I!. (containing Cheshire) to. 
£3, 3s. boards ; and on imperial Paper, with First 
Impressions of the Plates, £5. 5s. 

Britannia Depicta ; a Series of Views of the 
Most intercsting and picturesque Objects in Great 
Britain; engraved from Drawings, by Messrs. 
Farrington, Hearne, Turner, Alexander, &c. 
Past LI, containing Thirteen Views in Cheshire, 
£1. 15s. 3 anda few Sets of Proofs on imperial 
Paper, £3. 10s.—These two Works, which il- 
lustrate each other, are sold together, or separate ; 
they will be continued regularly at the same pe- 
riods, arranged in the same manner (the cqunties 
alphabetically) and printed on paper of corres- 
ponding size and quality. 

VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

The History and Delineation of the Horse, in 
all his varieties ; comprehending the appropriate 
Uses, Management, and progressive Improve- 
me its of Each; with a particular Investigation 
of the Character of the Race Horse, the Hunter, 
Cherger, Hackney, Coach, Cart Horse, &e. 
and their relative Concerns in the Business of the 
Turf, Field, and Road, &c. The literary depart. 
ment Ly Mr. J. Lawrence. Enriched with Fifteen 
gravings by Scott. Royal gto. 31. 15s. Proof 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 
——Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


The general half yearly meeting of the 
Society for the support ond encouragement of 
Sunday Schools in England, Wales, Ireland, 
and adjacent islands, was held on the 1ith 
of April, Right Hon. Lord Barham, Presi 
dent.—The Committee reported that, within 
the last half year, 78 schools had been added 
to those which were previously upon the So. 
ciety’s list, and assistance repeated to 37 
others formerly established. Since the com. 
mencement of this institution, the Societ 
has distributed 285,672 spelling-books, 62,166 
testaments, and 7714 bibles, to 3348 schools, 
containing upwards of 270,000 scholars: in 
addition to which, the sum of 41761. Os. 5d. 
has been given for the payment of such 
teachers as could not be obtained without 
pecuniary reward. Among the details which 
mark the progress of the Society, and evince 
its growing acceptableness in the several parts 
of the United Kingdom, the Committee par- 
ticularly adverted to the result of their pro- 
ceedings in the islands and in Ireland. Under 
the former, they remarked that, in the Isle 
of Man alone, 14 schools are now established, 
comprehending a total of 1030 scholars. Un- 
der the latter, that‘a Sunday School Society had 
beensecently formedat Dublin, with the benefit 
of very important patronage, and the promise 
of speedy and extensive operation. A consi- 
derable proportion of the British population 
still remains uneducated; and from the na- 
ture of their employments, and the narrow- 
ness of their circumstances, they must conti- 
nue in that degraded condition, unless the 
benefit of Sunday Schools can be extended to 
them. Itis therefore hoped that a liberal 
public will strengthen the hands of this So- 
ciety by increased contributions, and thereby 
cnshie them to confer upon every needy in- 
dividual within the sphere of their patronage, 
the inestimable blessing of a Christian Educa- 
tion. Subscriptions and donations are re- 
ceived by the Secretary, Mr. ‘Fhomas Smith, 
No. 19, Little Moorfields. 


MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. : 

An unknown gentleman lately called at th 
Middlesex Hospital, and left with the secre- 
tary £1320, on the express condition that his 
name, if ever discovered, should not be public. 


ASYLUM FOR FEMALE ORPHANS. 
The Asylum Committee returned thanks, 
April 12, 1810, for the receipt of benefactions 
of upwards of 1000], at their last anniversary. 
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FOUNDLING HOSPITAL. 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales having ac- 
cepted the Presidentship of this Charity, sig- 
nitied his intention to the Governors of at- 
tending Divine Worship at their Chapel, and 
appointed Sunday, April 8, for that purpose ; 
when a sermon was preached on the occasion, 
for the benefit of the Hospital, by the Right 
Rev. Father in God the Lord Bishop of Ches 
ter, from Proverbs, chap. xxiv, verses 11 
and 12,.—His Lordship expatiated on the di- 
vine purposes of charity ; and this he conti- 
nued througkout his discourse; in the early 

art dwelling on general charity; while the 
atter was solely directed aw the institu- 
tién for which he was that day the intercessor. 
He forcibly pointed: out the necessity of at- 
tending to the support of the Hospital, and 
strongly deprecated the idea of withholding as- 
sistance through fastidious motives : ‘* What,” 
said his Lordship, ‘* shall Man dare to use the 
powers of the Granipotent, and visit the sins 
ofthe fathers upon the children!” He re- 
probated the uncharitable thought. Drew 
an affecting picture of the helpless orphans— 
complimenting the Prince of Wales’s huma- 
nity, in recently peering, a peer innocent 
child left at his gates; andin becoming the 
President of the Foundling—from whence he 
drew the presages for the future 
prosperity of that noble institution. 
is Lordship slightly glanced at the hap- 
piness this island enjoys over every other part 
of the christian world. Yet his sermon, 


— appropriate, was not what we ex- 
pected. So vast a field opens to the preacher's 
views, when entering upon comparison of 
this country with others, that we were disap- 
pointed he did not more forcibly point out 
those benefits; particularly as many similar 


establishments upon the Continent are now 
suffering almost total dilapidation, by the 
ambitious views of a ferocious usurper, who 
has deprived them of the means of carrying on 
their benevolent intentions, and applied their 
revenues for the purposes of espionage and 
murderous conquest, concentrating all in 
himself. We think that at this awful crisis 
much might have been said, both to Prince 
and People, of a land in which there 
are more pious establishments for true cha- 
rity, supported by private, individual, and 
voluntary contributions of its citizens, than 
perhaps in all the countries of the earth put 
together ; as our report even for this month 
will in part evince. 

We detest the idea of politics in the 
Palpit; but we do hope that our clergy will 
be more attentive to this subject in future 
than they have been; for surely while bad 
men employ so much industry to lower us, it 
cannot be unworthy of pulpit eloquence, on 
such occasions, strongly to inculcate that 
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patriotism which is to hold together the only 
left in the world. 

_ The Prince presented the Charity with one 
hundred guineas, and the collection made in 
the chapel, besides, considerably exceeded 200 
pounds. His Royal Highness’s presence gave 
as much satisfaction to the congregation as his 
liberality must have done to the Governors. 
This is, indeed, one of the ways a Prince 
should be often employed ;—and it should 
never be forgot, that the pious character of 
our good old King has been unto us in these 
dangerous times, even more than a shield, 

LONDON HOSPITAL. 

On Thursday the 5th April, the Governors 
of the London Hospital celebrated their an- 
nual festival. The Bishop of Hereford preached 
an excellent sermon, in the chapel at the Hos« 
from 29th Job, 11th v. «* When the ear 

eard me,” &c. A very numerous company 
dined afterwards at the City of London Tavern, 
where a collection was made, amounting to 
more than two thousand guineas. His Roval 
Highness the Duke of Gloucester sat in his 
age as President of the Hospital, attended 
7 the Earl of Moira, Sir W. Curtis, and 

m. Mainwaring, Esq. Vice-Presidents ; 
and by Quales Harris, Esq. the worth 
Chairman of the House-Comimittee ; C. H. 
Turner, Esq the late Chairman, (owing to 
whose exertions, principally, in the year 
1807, a large sum was raised in aid of the 
finances of the Hospital); T. Windle, Esq. 
Treasurer ; Sir Robert Wigram, Xe. &c. &c. 
—Compare Panorama, Vol. V1, page 488. 


ASYLUM FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 

On Sunday, April 15, the anniversary ser- 
mon on behalf ofthis institution was preached 
in Bow Church, Cheapside, by the Rev. Dr. 
Gerard Andrews, Dean of Canterbury, before 
H. R. H. the Duke of Gloucester, the Lord 
Mayor, and Sheriffs of London, and a crowded 
congregation. The collection after service 
amounted to upwards of 1501. On Monday, tha 
friends of the institution dined together at the 
City of London Tavern, H. R. H. the Duke of 
Gloucester in the Chair. Never did we wit- 
ness so Numerous or more respectable a com- 

any on any former occasion of this nature. 

he sums announced to have been contri- 
buted in various reports in the course of the 
evening, amounted to 1500!. or upwards; 
among these were many liberal donations. 
from Mr. Goldsmid, aad a humerous party 
of his friends, who favoured the meeting 
with their company. The conduct of the. 
Royal Chairman gave the most unbounded . 
satisfaction to all present ; he continued to a 
late hour, manifesting the most affable con- 
descension to the company, and zealous attens 
tion to the objects of the assembly. 
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THEATRICAL FUND. 

New Theatre Roya/, Covent-Garden.— 
The Commitiee who conduct the affairs of the 
Fund at Covent-Garden Tueatre for the relief 
of aged and infirm Actors, and the widows 
and children of Actors deceased, beg leave, 
with the utmost deference, to acquaint the 
Patrons of the Drama, that the above Fund 
was established in the year 1776, and that it 
has been supported by the Performers, who 
(with few exceptions) have ever since that 
period contributed two and a half per cent. 
out of their salaries. It is now eleven years 
since the Committee have requested any aid 
whatever from the Public, and they had flat- 
tered themselves that, as their Fund was in- 
creasing, no farther appeal would be neces- 
sary; but an unprecedented increase of claim- 
ants has reduced them to the lamentable al- 
ternative, of either rejecting aliogether any 
further objects of conspassion, or of lowering 
the income of those wlio are already supported 
by them, many of who. have now no more 
than twenty pounds per annum, The Fund 
thus distressed, the Proprictors of the Theatre 
have most kindly granted a Benefit, and it is 
probable that, trom an extraordinary combi- 
nation of professional assistance, such a pha- 
Jaux of talent may never again be witnessed 
on one night, at the same Theatre.* Yet, un- 
happily, even the greatest probable receipt pro- 
duced by this attraction, will be inadequate to 
the exigencies of the case ; for annual diffical. 
ties cannot be removed by the temporary aid 
of one crowded avdience. To fund a suffi- 
cient sum for this most desirable object is the 
awbition of the Commitee; it is what they 
have long been struggling to maintain; but 
at length, from the circumstances already 
stated, they despair! unless British benevo- 
lence, combining with sentiments of dramatic 
patronage, will afford a timely relief, to rescue 
this provident institution fiom impending ruin. 
Many branches of the Royal Family have 
been graciously pleased, within these few 
days, to send subscriptions for its support ; 
several Noblemen and Gentlemen have fol- 
lowed this benign example ; and should the 
public in general also exert its compas- 


* We understand, that on the ed of May a 
Play will be performed for the benefit of the 
Fund. Mrs. Siddons will appear in one of 
her priveipal characters, and Messrs, J. and 
Cc. Kemble, and Cooke, will also assist. 
Madame Catalani and Mr. Braham heave 
also offered their gratuitous services in singing 
some of their capital songs. This being for 
the comfort of the latter days of the aged and 
infirm, there surely could be no objection to 
make the prices for that night only, 10s. Gd. 
the boxes ; 5s. pit; and 3s. and 2s. the gal- 
leries.—In such a case it would become the 
gotlani O. P.’s even toset the example. 
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sionate bounty, by subscription, the intentions 
of the Charity would speedily be accom. 
plished. As itis not intended to specify the 
sums, the smallest donation will be gratefully 
received, and galy the donor's name added to 
the list —J. Fawcerr, Treasurer, and ove of 
the Trustees. 

Committee. —Messrs. Wm. Thomas Lewis, 
Charles Kemble, Charles Young, Richard 


Jones, Samuel Simmons, Charles Farley, , 


William Blanchard, Jobu Ewery, and John 


Creswell. 

Subscriptions received by Mr. Fawcett, No. 
15, Thoruhaugh-street, Bedford-square ; and 
by the Gentlemen of the Committee ; at 
Messrs. Coutts and Co. Strand; and Messrs, 
Stephenson, Remmingtons, Smith, and Co, 
No. Gy, Lombard-street. 


DIDASCALIA. 
ITALIAN SINGERS AND FRENCH DANCERS IN 
ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR. 
** It is a country of fiddlers and poets, whores 
and scoundrels.” Lord Nelson's Life (Vol. I, 
p- 103), speaking of Italy. 


A French critic, descanting on the misera- | 


ble state of the present Italian Opera, informs 
us very seriously, that it is owing to the bad 
organization of the management; which, 


says he, is composed of three individuals, viz. 


a directeur invisible, a directeur anonyme, 
and a député ombulant. He then proceeds 
to describe what a dreadful effect the ren- 
contre of a sheriff's officer has upon one of 
these worthics; telling us, that the dresses of 
the gods and goddesses are all gone to rags, 
and that the maitre de lallet, whose chief 
talent lies in pourtraying to advantage the 
immortals of Olympus, finding the peasants” 
dresses en majorité, has been obliged to leave 
the gods in the lurch, and to amuse /e public 
poli et clégant de /’Opéra, with un divertisse- 
ment champélre! !! 

This is certainly very melancholy intelli- 
gence, and, considering the present situetion 
of our country, it is so alarming, that we won- 
der how the nerves of /e public poli et élégant 
could ever get over it; indeed, we are afraid 
they would have been ere now past recovery, 
if some of our high-born and noble senators 
had not stepped and _patriotically 
called ont for the charming Monsieur Des- 
hayes to cure the complaint. We have, 
therefore, to compliment the convalescents, 
who have thus been speedily restored to so- 
ciety and their friends by the appearance of 
this French dancer. It is highly honourable 
to their patriotism, as well as to ‘* /es 300 


Jashionabies” who had the undaunted mag- 


nanimity to escalade the Italian stage, and 
insist that Mme. Catalani also should be 


brought forward again, What can be more 
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worthy of English senators than leading a 
band of manly fashionables at an Jtalian 


- Opera House, and calling out for a drench 


dancer and an /fa/ian singer to amuse thein, 
in the midst of a War undertaken (by the 
master of these very creatures !) for their own 
destruction ?—and this especially while they 
are vehemently exclaiming, by turns, in ano- 
ther place, «* O, the dreadful hardships of the 
taxes!" and, O, the certain ruin of Poor 


Old England!” Well may Lord * Byron 


exclaim : 


Such are we now, ah! wherefore should we 
turn 

To what our Fathers were, unless to mourn ? 

Degenerate Britons! are ye dead to shame, 

Or, kind to Duliness, do you fear to blame ? 

But the French critic, in thus narrating 


dire-disasters of the Italian Opera, farther 


tells us, that as the world was not large 
enough for Caesar and Pompey, so it was 
feared the Opera would be too small for Mon- 
sieur Deshayes and Monsieur Vestris. Now 
we are certainly either very stupid or very une 
fashionable, for to us it would give great joy 
if England itself, during the wat t at leat, 
could not support the whole or any of these 


foreign muminers, these hop-skip-and-jump 


bufluons! But to proceed: ‘* M. Vestris,” 
says he, l'ardeur de la jeunesse— 
une ambition digne de son age, ct un désir 
ardent de cunquz.ir, par des effo ts surnatu- 
rels.—M. Deshayes (the other hero!) a mis 
dans ce grand conflit la dignité et la ré- 
serve dun homme gui a vécu parmi les vété- 
rans..de ladanse! ! !” From two such he- 
roes we expected havock no less than 


When Gods meet Gods and jostle in the dark ! 


but we have the highest authority for informing 
our readeis that no blood has been spilt on 
this important event to the British nation ; 
and that all has terminated in a satisfactory 
manner. But, how? our readers will undoubt- 


edly demand. We answer in the words of the 


aforesaid critic—Mais fe public poli, élégant 
de Opéra, a partagé f Empire entre ces deux 
Préiendans ! ! ! 

One of the projects of the directeur invisi- 
ble, was, it seems, an academy for bringing 
up litte children, supply himself with 
dancers at a cheap rate; and one of the grand 
ballets (Pietio t/ Grande) was, in the early 
part of the season, lengthened out by the in- 

Now, we 
ask, what better scheme could be devised 
for vitiating our youth, than instituting such 


 atorps de ballet, such a seminary of cor- 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VI. p. 493. 

t We say dwing the war, for which pur- 
ose see what our ancestors did at Drary-Lane 
heatre, in 1795. Compare Panoraina, Vol, 


p. 


ruption in England? It must have been pe- 


culiarly pleasing to the Corsican to hear of 


this establishment. Train up a child ia 
the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it.” If this plan 
should succeed, no doubt we shall soon see 
a cunservatorio di Napoli erected in London, 
for bringing up singers for the Ltalian Opera 
in the London Haymarket, and a race of 
Squa//int raised up within the Royal Ex- 
change, the Bank, the Mansion-House, or 
under the umbrageous protection of Gog and 


Magog, at Guildhall. This plan, coupled 


with a similar one of an academy for young 
players, intended, it was said, by the projectcrs 
of the new theatre, would have been com- 
one and our rising generation might have 


ailed the auspicious period when the Capital - 


would have presented academies for German 
blasphemy, Italian depravity, and English 
licentiousness, a which ¢he young arlists 
would have soon acquired under theatrical 
tutors. The Lyceum English Opera House, 
with French Dancers, too, might have added 
its mite to instruct our youth ineFrench 
indecency. 


By the bye, the directors of this theatre 


have lately introduced another foreign buffoon, 
whom they denominate ‘* Monsieur Fran- 


* cesco Antonio Montignani, a celebrated . 


“< mimic, and principal grotesque dancer 
from Lisbon !"—We consider the introduces 
tion of this twisting and twiving, this jamp- 
ing and skipping, this leaning and turning 
gesticulator, as another attempt of these mana- 
gers to degrade the national theatre; and we 
really should not wonder if they engaged, 
befere the season is closed, that Prince 
of Quaeks, Mr. Ingleby, the Emperor of all 
Conjurers.—However, this Monsieur is a 
great man, if the enchanting appearance of 


expecting dislocations and versatile contore:. 


tions can possibly make one. To call suc 
baladins in aid to the muse of Shakespeare 
and Massinger, Mr. Arnold !|—is even worse 
than your-own muse; oh fie! Pray send 
them all to the puppet-shew! 

We beseech our readers always to bear in 
mind, that des principaux sujets of the Italian 
Opera are either pensioners or subjects of 
Buonaparte. Now let us hear what the Cor- 
sican expects from ali his subjects, whether 
kings, queens, dukes, duchesses, princes, sing- 


ers, dancers, or mountebanks. In his latede- - 


cree tothe United Provinces, about their Prince 
Louis, whom he lately threatertted to recalé 


for his humanity, he says, ‘* The first duty — 


«© of every Frenchman, in whatever situation 


destiny inay place him, is towards his 


“* country.” If then he requires his brother 
to disregard the interests of -Holland, and to 
look only towards the interest of the French, 
what will he not expect from those foreigners 
in England, whose great abilities tend to 
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enervate, debase, and anman us? Will he 
not imprison them when they go home, if 
they have not done their duty towa 

France and him, while they were in Eng- 
land? For, in his decree* for the erection 
of eight bastilles (in liew of the one de- 
stroyed for the purpose of bringing his é//us- 
trious family to the throne of France), this 


Corsican says, ‘ That a certain number of his’ 


«* subjects having been employed by the Po- 
“ in their fidelity, can neither be brought to 
trial, norsetat liberty, without compromi- 
** sing the safety of the state ;”—that is to 
say, without divulging disagreeable traths. So 
that, in fact, these poor devils must either 
do theirduty to this august ruffian while they 
are in England, or, when they go home, be 
immured within the walls of one of his 
bastilles for life. - 

Judge then, true-born Englishmen, how be- 
sotted it is in this nation to support such an 
institution in time of war; surely this is 
bringing the amor patrie of les trois cents fa- 
shionables to the test. Now, when the system 
of French universal monarchy is fast ma- 
turing, and when England solely remains to 
be conquered, is it a time to squander at least 
14,000 guineas per annum on cantabancas, 
and hop exhibitors of pas seuls, pas deux, and 
pas de trois, &c.? 


We have more to say upon this subject, and" 


several curious anecdotes to relate in sup- 
port of our opinions, which we must defer to 
another occasion. In the mean time, we 
merely hint to those whom it may concern, 
that as we have taken our motto from one of 
Lord Nelson's letters, we shall conclude with 
another saying of his, which, though now 
become common, as it ought to be, has lost 
nothing of its force; and we trust it will 
never be forgot, viz. 


** England expects cvery Man todo his Duty.” 


COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Dialogue between two Citizens. 


Ast. C. 1 think, if all our wits were to issue out 
of one skull, they would fly cast, west, north, 
south; and their consent of one direct way 
should be at once to all the points o’the compass. 

2d C. Think you so? Which way do you 
judge my wits would fly ? 

1st C. Nay, your wit will not so soon out as 
another man’s will ; ’tis strongly wedg'd up in a 
blockhead ; but if it were at liberty, ‘twould sure 
fly, southward, 

2d C. Why that way ? 

* Vide page 148 of the present number for 
this decree. 


Ist C. To lose itself in a fog; where being 
three parts melted away with rotten ‘dews, the 
fourth would return, for conscience sake, to help 
to get thee a wife. SHAKESPEARE. 


The nameless author of a new Play, inti- 
tled How to Please and how to Tease, not 
having cultivated the art of pleasing, though 
adept enough at the latter art, will pardon us 
for the choice of our motto. No person- 
ality can be intended to an author whom we 
know not, either by reputation or name. 
We therefore proceed to inform our read- 
ers, that a new comedy under the above 
title was lately produced at Covent- 
Garden Theatre. The leading characters of 
the piece were a Sir Timothy and Lady Testy; 
a Mr.and Mrs. Buoyant; a Miss Screech, 
anda Mr. Daniel Dexter, a town-crier and 
dramatic manager, and, in truth, the princi- 
pal hero of the piece. Our readers wilt, there- 
fore, not be surprised when we tell them that 
he Lore the Lell—so, at least, the author said, 
who likewise told us ‘« that bank-notes were 
not money ;” at which disloyal hint, the au- 
dience grumbled, and continued to growl and 
groan at similar attempts at wit throughout 
this miserable, lingering piece of five acts, 
which consisted of characters copied (for 
the hundredth time, by a hundred more 
dexterous plagiarists!) from a variety of 
successful pieces. However, the pit part of 
the audience, towards the close of the last act, 
were so exasperated at the occasional inde- 
cency, puerility and lengthened langour of 
this piece, if we may so term it, that the 
cee stood up and consigned it to obli- 
vion. e, therefore, were not a little sur- 
prized to find in the managers’ advertisements 
of the next day that it was received with ge- 
neral applause. It was repeated twice after- 
wards, for no other purpose, we believe, but 
toshew the public how far the modesty of 
the managers could go in evincing their con- 
summate contemptof the public's determina- 
tion. Do they think their business as paten- 
tees of a theatre-royal is so entirely theirs that 
the public have no concern in it?—though 
the scenes and machines are theirs; nay, 
though they have even found means to make 
comedians and poets their property, yet it 
should be with mor: caution than they prac- 
tise, that they extend their various arts to 
make so scandalous a property of the audience, 
as to set entirely at nought their sentences of 
disapproval. 


If to an English mind, discerning Heav’n, 

Nor judgment, taste, nor sense, nor wit had 
giv’n, 

Then might, indeed, our managers and play’rs 

Have curl’d the lip, and shewn conceited airs ! 
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AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 


Report on the Present State of the Natural 
Productions, Arts, and Manufactures of 
the United States of America, read May 
19, 1809, et the Meeting of the Manu- 
Jaclurers and Mechanics of Philadelphia, 
by Dr, Adam Seylert. 


We have on various occasions represented 
to our countrymen the necessity, that those 
who are our operative workmen should with 
the greatest assiduity maintain that personal 
skill in their respective labours, which has 
rendered the manufactures of Britain accept- 
able to the nations of the earth. It is ridi- 
culous to suppose that the reputation of goeds 
made in this country cannot be shaken: we 
warn the parties concerned, that, without 
their strict attention, it will be more than 
shaken, —it will be ruined. This is one 
reason for our insertion of thefollowing Report 
on the State of Manufactares in America, in 
the summer of 1809. It is true, that we 
consider it as a flattering picture of American 
industry, at present ; but it will be realized ; 
and, when realized, it will lead to more im- 
portant results. Now the proper method of 
meeting those results, is, not by complaints, 
nor by contempt, still less by curses, and 
criminations ; but by exertions, which may 
preserve the superiority of British produc- 
tious, and ensure them that preference, a// 
things considered, which may induce purcha- 
sers to seek them as objects of their attention. 

There is nothing unfair in the Americans 
availing themselves of the natural produc- 
tions of their country: they have an un- 
questionable right to convert them to the 
best advantage. If they can render clay 
valuable in the state of a finished utensil 
for purposes of human life, none has any just 
pretensions to envy them, or to attempt to 
deprive them of that branch of industry, If 
they can finish wool into broad cloth, and 
raw cotton into muslins and dimitics, they 
are at liberty so to do, and the only inference 
to be drawn from their doing it, is, the de- 
sire of producing superior fabrics at less than 
equal cost. 

This is a laudable emulation, and while 
the arts of peace are its object, we sball 
most readily cheer the competitors. Nature 
has bestowed on every country a somelhing, 


Vox. VII. (Lit. Pan. May 1810] 
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in which it may not only vie with others, 
but obiain a superiority. _ Nature has not 
been niggard of favours to any country ; but 
industry, skill, and encouragement, must 
be exercised to enable the subject of her 
bounty to make the most of her favours. 
These considerations: we address to our works 
men. As to our master manufacturers, they 
will see in this paper sufficient grounds for 
maintaining a close inspection of the works 
they produce, and a care lest comparisons 
should be made in their disfavour. ‘They will 
discover, without our pointing it out, one 
leading cause which acts powerfully against 
the Americans ; and which it will be diffi- 
cult for them to overcome,—till some dise 
taste conceived by our workmen, induce 
them to forsake the scene of their industry. 
This will be aggravated, perhaps it will 
even be made, by American agency: it will 
certainly be directed to American advantage, 
if possitle ; and at any rate. When this 
occurs, our words will be recollected: but 
we had much rather that they should prove 
monitory, and by that mean, defeat their 
predictive import. 

We have for these and other reasons, 
thought proper to give this paper at length. 
Dr. Seybert augurs too favourably from pre- 
sent appearances ; but this augury may be 
beneficial to the ‘* Old Country ;” and with 
that intention we have republished it, a3 
nothing which ailects, or which appears to 
be designed to affect, the mannfacturing and 
commercial interests of our country can be 
indifferent to the PANORAMA. 

The progress of information is always the 
fruit of slow and painful experiment ; as res 
spects the arts, this has been very gradual.— 
Many ceaturies have elapsed, without bring- 
ing some of them to a state of apparent per- 
fection. In this country, they may generally 
be considered as still in their infancy. 

Itis time to do away that arbitrary distinc- 
tion, which separates the arts into liberal 
and mechanical. This division, made in the 
dark ages of superstition and tyranny, is 
founded on false pride aud ill-conceived pre- 
judice. I maintain, there is no art what- 
ever, Which has not certain fixed principles 
to regulate and improve its practice. 

No one should content himself, by merely 
executing and reducing to practice, the ‘rules 
which science has sugested—we should rea- 
son and enter the field of speculation, thereby 
our pursuits will be varied and improved.— 
Let us adspt this fundamental truth, that 
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there is an intimate connection between all 
the arts, and that they all form important 
links, to constitute the chain of human ac- 
uirements, This doctrine will teach us, 
the necessity and utility of a free and social 
intercourse between artists of every descrip- 
tion, which ultimately tends to the pertee- 
tion of every branch of useful knowledge. 
An ill founded jealousy is too prevalent 
amongst artists. ‘This, to be laudable, should 
consist only in a proper spirit of ambition, to 
rival each other in the perfection of their 
art. By such conduct, we contribute to 
diffuse that species of knowledge, whieh 
calls into action the industry of a people, 
and it is that alone, which can be considered 
as the true source of the riches of the state. 

We need not dread the encreasing number 
of artists and manufacturers. ‘The more nu- 
merous, the more will there be who reflect 
to combine and imagine new means to raise 
them above the estimation of their fellow 
artists—in this way, will new machines be 
invented, and the best manipulations be dis- 
covered—thence will arise a saving of time, 
the price of labour will be lessened, and in- 
dustry will be augmente¢—in no country are 
these circumstances of more consequence 
than in our own. 

A want of education, and the prevalence 
of numerous prejudices, tend much to retard 
the progress of the aris and manufactures. I 
do not mean it shall be understood, that, 
every artist or manufacturer should have re- 
ceived what is termed a liberal education. I 
only intend to convey the idea, that he 
should be enabled to study the numerous 
ae. in the language most used in 

is country, which treat of the objects of 
his occupation. It would be of infinite ad- 
vantage to many artists to be so:newhat ac- 
quainted with natural history. 

Education enables the artist to have inter- 
course with the world. Thereby he will be 
furnished with the improvements of all other 
nations. Every artist should be acquainted 
with the principles upon which his art 
depends. 

Fixed and determined principles, which 
can only be acquired by a well directed system 
of education, can alone enlighten and im- 
prove the practice of the artist and manufac- 
turer, and that kind of knowledge which is 
founded on matter of fact, is alone of value 
tous. The uncertainty of many of the ope- 
rations which are performed in manufactories, 
may be attributed to the want of a knowledge 
of those principles, which form the true basis 
of the arts upon which they depend ; an in- 
telligent writer has well observed, * study 
«* more intimately the principles of your art, 
** and you will be able to foresee, to predict, 
** and to caleulate every effect.” 


Although ‘ mere raadom genius has 
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made astonishing discoveries and improve. 
ments, without any aid, but that of native 
sagacity,” it must be obvious that much more 
might have been done, if assisted by exten- 
sive knowledge, anda more liberal education. 
The improvement of the arts and sciences, 
depends much upon the situation, the efforts, 
and the industry af man, for he who in civi- 
lized life made many of the most brilliant 
discoveries in natural philosophy, would be 
but a savage, if fortune had committed) him 
to the wilderness, without the opportunities 
which social life affords. 

As many of the most usefiul arts are de- 
pendent upon chemical prineples, it becomes 
us to encourage the diffusion of this impor- 
tant branch of knowledge, throughout our 
extensive country—it would be worthy the 
nation, to establish schools for this kind of 
instruction applied to the arts. All the ope- 
rations of those who work in metals—the 
arts of brewing, baking, bleaching, dying, 
tanning, refining of sugar, distilling—those 
of pottery, glass, and soap making — the 
making of wine, starch, and vineger—also 
those which furnish indigo, Prussian-blue, 
and many other valuable preparations, are 
dependent upon chemistry. 

Wasiowes unfounded prejudices which re- 
tard the progress of the arts and manufactures, 
have been propagated with zeal by many in- 
terested persons in various districts of the 
United States. 

Many err by maintaining, that machinery 
has been brought to such perfection, as to be 
beyond further improvement. Others inform 
us of the existence of numerous pretended 
secrets, a knowledge of which they say is 
essentially necessary ; in some instances the 
extent and effects of such like deceptions, 
have surpassed all calculation—these false 
doctrines, take us from established principles, 
and we are induced thereby to neglect the 
axiom, which teaches us that the most sim- 
ple means are only requisite to accomplish the 
most astonishing results. 

Many false calculations, respecting the 
price of labour in our country, compared 
with Europe, are ingeniously circulated, and 
wonderfully deter many from attempts, 
which in their results appear to be highly 
advantageous. When labour is spoken of 
by these deceivers, they always calculate 
upon the price paid to able-bodied men, and 
that at the highest rate. They allow nothing 
for the employment of women and children, 
or the adoption of labour saving machinery. 


Undertakers are sometimes discouraged by _ 


the advice of their friends, who etate too 
much as depending upon chance or the hazard 
of experiment. More frequently they are 


determined by the clamour of the enemies of | 


American establishments. A late writer has 
well observed, that ** gad experience has. 
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shewn us the most beautiful inventions 
brought into contempt, and the highest merit 
blasted by malignant clamour.” 

The fear of incendiaries, has considerably 
retarded the establishment of manufactories 
in ourcountry. Iam unwilling to believe, 
that this cause is founded to the extent which 
some imagine—at the same time, I confess 
the necessity of guarding against the villain, 
who for a trifling bribe, would destroy the 
lives, and effect the ruin of many virtuous 
and industrious citizens, 

I would not have it supposed, that I 
maintain no difficulties do exist, which 
counteract the success of new establishments. 
—With you my fellow citizens, 1 regret, 
that the contrary is but too true. 

The ignorance of foreign pretenders who 
underiake to conduct establishinents, has pro- 
ved destructive to many, and much deception 
is practiced by them. ‘There are persons 
who come to this country, and pretend to be 
perfect masters of their art, who, at best, 
are only acquainted with a subordinate branch 
thereof.—This arises from the manner in 
which business is conducted in Europe, 
more particularly in England ; each indivi- 
dual being confined toa very limited part of 
each branch: whereas, with ns, it is the 
custom to unite several in one establishment. 

In England we are informed ** a pin goes 
through eighteen several distinct operations,” 
that “ many hands concur in the formation 
of a watch ; but very few of whom are so 
well] acquainted with the whole mechan 
ism, as to be able to put the watch together, 
or to calculate the diflerent wheels of which 
it iscomposed.” These modes of proceeding 
are said to have their advantages :; experien- 
ced persons declare that dispateh and excel- 
lence depend upon the division of labour, and 
to this attribute the perfection of English 
manufaetures.—In England, the most sim- 
ple piece of work passes successively through 
a multitude of hands, before it is 
Each operation oceupies a different workman, 
who, by repeating the same incessantly, be- 
comes habituated to perform it with as much 
celerity as exactness. 

All the prejudices and difficulties enume- 
rated, may be overcome by industry and appli- 
cation.—A wise governinent may do much 
to aid-the praise-worthy adventurers —the bes 
neficial results to the arts and manufactures, 
by a proper and suflicient protection from go- 
vernment, have been long experienced in 
France and England ; one, who was best 
qualified to decide on this subject, asserts, 
** that all the common advantages cannot 
* assure the prosperity of an establishment, 
«« unless the laws and regulations of the state 
* are calculated upon the true interesis of 
* manofactories, by giving them a proper 
protection.” . 
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The great Colbert, who laboured much to 
secure the peace, the independence, the pros- 
perity and the glory of France, perceived the 
beneficial tendency of establishing manufae- 
tories, and inviting well informed artists 
from all countries. His efforts carried the 
arts to such a degree of perfection, that 
France became possessed of the means of 
supplying her neighbours with better models 
and with various articles, before obtained by 
her from them. From France learned men 
were dispatched, into all parts of the world, 
to study the artsand to collect their produc- 
tions —Such was her estimation of the arts, 
that, whetherin war or at peace, voyages of 
discovery were planned and held sacred from 
the ravages of hostile nations; and every en- 
couragement was given to the artisans and 
manufacturers at home.—Traces of this wise 
policy evinced themselves, even during the 
most gloomy periods of the revolution. 

England, as early as the reign of Edward 
IV. saw the wise policy of laying protecting 
duties in favour of her manufactories, note 
withstanding the articles which they furnish- 
ed, might have been procured at a much 
cheaper rate from France, Germany, and 
India.—The benefits resulting to the nation 
from the adoption of these measures, were so 
evidently demonstrated, that additional duties 
were from time to ime added to those already 
existing, until at length it was enacted, that 
every person, having or selling certain im- 
ported articles, should be subjected to a 
penalty of £200—such were the eflorts of 
the government to protect domestic industry. 
Individuals associated and formed regular 
societies, by which a general spirit of emu- 
lation was diffused throughout the kingdom ; 
the arts were placed in a situation to be per 
manent ; and they flourished to a degree une 
rivalled in former times. 

Such examples merit our serious attention, 
and are worthy of imitation, especially under 
present circumstances. I believe it is gene- 
rally admitted as a fact well established, that 
within the lasteighteen months, the quantum 
of capital devoted to, and the number of per- 
sons who have engaged in, the erection of ma- 
nufactories, in various parts of the Union, 
far exceed any precedent in the annals of our¢ 
history, ‘I'he adventurers are entitled to pro- 
tection, since public opinion, generally ex- 
pressed, as well as the doctrines promulgated 
by many of the members of onr general and 
state governments, afforded every reason to 
confide that their efforts would be seconded 
by the legislature, so as to render their estabe 
lishments permanent and lasting. Should a 
contrary system fatally take place, it will 
bring ruin on many and highly deserving ci- 
tizens, and will perhaps for ever paralyse the 
exertions of a judicious aud enterprising pee- 
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The genius of our countrymen is not limit- 
ed or confined to any one object—as regards 
the general diffusion of knowledge, we ad- 
vance in a ratio which is only equalled by our 
unparalleled increase of population—we have 
established our Itberty and independence by 
efforts, which at first were supposed to be 
impracticable ; and we overcame difficulties 
which were calculated as insurmountable.— 
We gained the olive branch and triumphantly 
preseived it. We have many reasons to pride 
onrselves as American citizens ; our country 
gave birth to him, who has been stiled first in 

ace, first in war, and first in the hearts of 
bis fellow citizens. Wecan rank as one of 
our brethren, him who conducted lightning 
from the clouds to subject it to the coutroul 
of man. Weare enabled to boast of one 
who, though self-taught, froin the exercise 
of his genius and a refined knowledge of me- 
chanics, contrived and put a world in motion. 

We can, likewise, claim an individual 
whose mallet and chissel execute such exact 
resemblances to nature, that with difficulty 
we persuade ourselves they do not respire. 
We hoes furnished many respectable miathe- 
maticians, astronomers and orators. Our 
politicians rank among the first. Many of 
our countrymen might be named who are 
highly respected in Europe, for their general 
knowledge of science. Our physicians are 
respectable, and deservedly hold the confi- 
dence of a discerning public. We have a 
great proportion of our cilizensengaged in the 
most arduous and extensive commerce. | 
regret to state, that we have not evinced a 
becoming enthusiasm in promoting our ma- 
nufactories, by connecting our sons wilh 
these important establishments. 

Our country offers treasures for our inves- 
tigation, which are at once numerous, bil- 
Jiant, and valuable. Laurels await us in all 
directions, whether we turn our attention to 
the forests or to the moumtains—we are in 
possession of some elegant colouring matters, 
which only need the aid of the chemist to 
make them permanent and highly useful.— 
Jf a mordant should be discovered, which 
will preserve, and fix permanently, the ele- 
gant crimson inherent in the juice of the 
poke berry, we shail then possess a native dye 
which will pot rank as a mean rival of the 
Pyrian purple. 

We have abundance of some of the most 
important productions of nature, which con- 
tribute to the euse and comforts of civilized 
life, and which are essentially necessary to 
many of the arts. Large sums of money are 
annually remitted from every sea-port in the 
United States, for various ochres which are 
used as paints, for allum, and for copperas.— 
in this respect we do unto ourselves much 
injustice, and we aie deficient in gratitude 
to that Providence, who has so plentifully 


supplied us with these articles, often ready 
prepared and fitted to our purpose ; and there 
is diffused in many situatiois plentiful 
supply of the same materials from which 
they are prepared in Europe ‘Phere is searce- 
ly a state inthe Union which cannot boast of 
extensive strata o/ elegant ocherous clays— 
most of them abound ia considerable quan- 
tities of aluminous slate, whicl only requires 
proper management to afford allum for the 
purposes of the arts and commerce. Cop- 
peras, so useful in dying and many other 
arts, lies largely concealed in a very consmon 
mineral of this country. We might not 
only manufacture this article for home con- 
suwwption, but ina little time we could rank 
it with our articles of export. 

Our copper and our zine are gifts which 
ought to tt highly prized. Consider the ex- 
tensive application of these metals in their 
separate states, ant attentively view their 
general diffusion in the form of the alloy 
called brass ; then, ask yourselves whether 
we should not search for the treasures con- 
cealed in the earth ? Lead has been disco- 
vered in many situations in the United States. 
—Tin is by no means common in Europe—{ 
have seen a specimen of the ore of this valu- 
able metal, which upon respectable authority, 
I state was found in Tennessee, and my in- 
formant adds, that it abounds there. Some 
time since a considerable quantity of ant- 
mony was exhibited to me for black Jead—it 
was said to have been brought from North 
Carolina. If this discovery could be traced, 
and the precise locality ascertained, it would 
add another treasure to our catalogue of native 
productions. ‘To designate the situations. in 
our country, where iron, the most useful. of 
the metals; abounds, would be to enumerate 
every state and most of the countries of the 
Union. 

We have ‘all the articles required for 
making porcelaine of the first quality and 
beauty—a little exertion will enable us to 
equal the acknowledged excellence of that 
which is exclusively furnished oy the work- 
shops of Paris and Dresden. 

We have some marble which riva!s that, of 
which heretofore Italy alone could boast. 

All the materials requisite for the making 
of glass abound in our country: and our 
window glass surpasses that whieh has been 
hitherto imported — our useful productions 
are not sufficiently known to be enumerated 
—the great Linnzus was well satisfied as to 
the riches of America or h€r natural produc- 
tions, he has often been heard to express a 
wish, that he could have explored the conti: 
nent of North America. 

Our paper manufactories have increased ir 
number beyond all calculation : and’ our 
paper equals that of any other country. | Ao 
extensive type foundery hus as it were been 
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created by two individuals, the types of which, 
for elegance and accuracy, are second to 
none ; In consequence, our printing has at- 
tained a neatness and perfection, which does 
honour to the artists whe conduct our nu- 
meious presses. In this respect we are fortu- 
novice and bappy—education is diffusing itseli in | 
a rapid manner throughout the nation—reading 
is familiar to our poorest citizens: and thus | 
are the politics of our country not confined | 
to any rank or persuasion. Eight daily, and | 
three weekly newspapers are published in Phi- | 
Jadelpnia. No European city, of equal size— 
or population, circulates a like number— | 
every other city in the Union, and almost | 
every inland town, can enumerate more or | 


less of them = Our’ bookstores furnish our 
libraries with American editions, which for 
accuracy of composition and elegance of 
workmanship, equal those of London and 
Paris. Our bookbinders are second to none, 
and many of them in the exercise of their 
art, exhibit a taste peculiar to themselves. 

A manufactory of painted floor-cloths is 
now established in our city, which furnishes 
us with that article whose strength of fabric, 
elegance of design, novelty of pattern and 
beauty of finish, are demonstrative proofs 
of the improved and refined taste of the un- 
dertaker. 

We have commenced the manufacture of 
gold leaf, hair cloth, and cat gut. Our fur- 
riers are numerous, and exhibit taste to grati- 
fy the eye of fashion. 


Our breweries supply us with excellent, 
palatable and wholesome malt liquors—our 
catalogue of imports is no longer swelled 
with an enumeration of these articles. In 
this city alone, upwards of 140,000 bushels 
of malt are annnally consumed in this way. 

Nature with unbounded kindness, has 
favoured our country with many powerful 
streams, which are adapted for every species 
of manufacture: upon some or them cotton 
mills are already, and others will soon be 
erected in Maryland, Delaware, Pensylva- 
nia, New Jersey, New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, and Massachnsetts—in Rhode 
Island alone, I am informed, sixty thousand 
spindles are daily put in motion. 1 antici- 
pate the time when cotton yarn will be ex- | 
ported from America to Europe, instead of | 
cotton wool. The progress we have made 
in the cultivation of cotton is unexampled : 
it is but a few years since it became known 
in England ; and till very lately, it was held 
a secret of importance by some, whose num- 
ber was very limited, and who alone made 
use of it in their manufactories: now, it is 
sought after with avidity, and commands 
the highest price in the European markets— 
our eastern states supply us with some colton 
fabrics of the best quality, and much cheap- 
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er than they can be procured from England, 
or any other part of Europe. 

Woollen manufactories have been com- 
menced. From the determined efforts of 
many of our citizens, we have reason to 
expect considerable improvements and great 
extension in this branch —many of our weal- 
thy and independent farmers, now attend to 
improve the breed of sheep—the Spanish 
breed is diffused throughout our country, by 
the exertions of him who first undertook the 
experiment of their importation. —They are 
daily becoming more numerous on our farms, 
and it is fortunate, that, with proper care, 
notwithstanding all the variations to which 
they are subjected in the different latitudes 
of this extensive territory, they do not de- 
preciate and become less valuable. —We have 
received fine cloths from some of our infant 
manufactories, which equal those of Euros 
pean establishments, and we are told, that, 
they can be made so as to be sold on more 
reasonable terms, and yet afford a handsome 
profit. 

Our chemists have succeeded in refining 
salt-petre, allam, and camphor.—We have 
reason to believe, that our laboratories will 
render the importation of red and white lead 
hereafter unnecessary —They furnish us with 
oil of vitricl and the other acids, which are 
essentially necessary to many of the arts. At- 
tempts have succeeded in making verdigrease. 
Culinary salt is obtained from salt springs 
remote from our sea coasts. We havecom- 
menced the making of maritime salt on the 
sea-board. It becomes me to remind you, 
that recent circumstances urge the propriety 
and necessity of extensively encreasing these 
establishments. Steel is mavufactured in 
large quantities, and of an excellent quality, 
—There is no country in which more iron is 
melted and wrought than in our own—our 
founderies are namerous, if individuaHy 
they cannot be said to rival those extensive 
works on the Carron, in other respects they 
do more, for they equal them in the neatness 
and accuracy of their productions, Our 
sharp-edged tools are equal to any which 
the world affords : and a well formed axe, I 
am informed. can ouly be made by the hand 
of an American artist.—Our soap manifac- 
tories—our tanneries —the makers of glue 
and parchment, are all in a flourishing cone 
dition.—Our potteries supply us with wares 
of various descriptions, whic are neat and 
well fashioned, and our stone ware is prefers 
red toevery other. We have already sup- 
pressed the importation of some important 
articles, amongst which we may notice pa- 
per, types, nails, spades, shovels, and re- 
fined sugars. Not long since we were de- 
pendent on Europe for a supply of every 
kind of hardware used for saddlery, — We 
now have workshops in which every variety 
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of mounting for harness is made. A_ little 
exertion would prevent the foreign supplies 
of bridle bits and stirrap irons: and the 
same inay be remarked of our gilded wares. 

It is to be lamented how far prejudice 
leads some persons in their preference for fo- 
reign articles.—Many hats are annually fab- 
ricated in the United States, and labelled as 
of English manufacture, which would not be 
worn if this harmless deception were not 
practised —~ such is the fact— but for this 
prejudice, there need not be a single hat im- 
ported from Europe. 

We have reason to believe, that, no one 
will hereafter attempt to import lead shot— 
this I conceive to be demonstrated by those 
** cloud capt” towers, which individuals 
have erected in this vicinity, at an expence, 
and with a liberality which reflects honour 
on the parties, and loudly calls for the pro- 
tection of the government. 

With an anxious wish I look forward to 
the period of our history, when our catalogue 
of imports shall only recount to us, the name 
of those articles which are the productions 
of refined luxury and profligate extravagance ; 
—it will he well for us ever to hold European 
artists and manufacturers our journeymen 
for articles of this description—it will be bet- 
ter for us, never to habituvate ourselves to 
their use ; for when wedo, we may consider 
our citizens as members of a declining state. 

The cultivation of flax and hemp is making 
rapid progress:—We annually receive consi- 
derable quantities of the latter from the bor- 
ders of the Ohio, and from other parts of the 
western territory, which is manufactured in- 
to cordage and canvas for our numerous mer- 
chant ships ; and these are allowed to be ele- 

nt models for European imitators. With 
inward satisfaction do I well remember to 
have seen in the port of London, thousands 
of its proud inhabitants lining the borders of 
the Thames, and gazing with astonishment 
on these beautiful results of American genius. 

Our looms are multiplying in all directions, 
and they are put in motion for various pur- 
poses—we have made more progress in the 
art of weaving in the same time, than what 
was done in Europe in a period not far re- 
moved from the present. It appears to me, 
that we are not only more successful in in- 
vention, but that we are also more disposed 
to adopt foreign improvements in our own 
establishments It would scarcely be credit- 
ed, had we not respectable authority for our 
assertion, that twenty-five years ago, the 
use of the fiy-shuttle was not understood, 
by a single weaver in the Norwich trade in 
England. 

As respects the improvement of machines, 
human ingenuity is not exhausted—our coun- 
trymen, in this respect, have exhibited many 
proofs of their skill—the invention of a ma- 


chine for making cotton and wool ears, stands 
uarivalled by every other. ‘The acenracy 
and regularity of its motions, and the com- 
plicated results, would lead one to suspect a 
species of intelligence to be inherent and con- 
cealed in its structure. 

The success of mannfactories depends 
much upon proper and good machines—the 
cotton manufacture is entirely dependent upon 
them. No expence or trouble should be va- 
lued, in procuring models of all such ma. 
chines in the various arts, as seem to bear the 
most distant relation to our manufactures. 

The power of steam, in producing efs 
fects, to which hardly any powers of me- 
chanism are equal, have been long observed’* 
—engines upon this principle are now made 
in our country. In many situations, where 
streams are wanting, ‘* this active and po- 
tent principle,” may be advantageously em- 
ployed—thirty years have not elapsed, since 
its first application to spinning of cotton in 
Mancehester.—That which after many un- 
successful efforts could not be 
in Europe, and was abandoned as a chi- 
mera, has yielded to the superior genius of 
one of our countrymen — he taught the 
world by means of steam, to oppose and 
ascend ihe most powerful and rapid currents, 
with safety, steadiness and dispatch. 

if it be a truth, that during the rise and 
growth of states, the military arts chiefly 
flourish—we can furnish numerous instances, 
by referring to the brilliant achievements ob- 
tained during our glorious revolutionary strug- 
gles, as proofs of our advancement as a nation. 

Our ample provisions for the relief of the 
poor, our hospitals, even our prisons, are 
demonstrative proofs, that we do not neg- 
lect those duties which constitnte the orna- 
inents of human nature ; our mild laws, and 
the manner of their execution, that we are 
not strangers to those feelings and to that 
sympathy, which is becoming an advanced 
state of civilized society. It becomes us to 
cultivate the useful arts. I do not despair, 
that in imitation of the ancients, altars will 
be erected in honour of many of my coun- 
trymen, as the inventors of some of them-= 
our manufactories then will flourish, our in- 
dependence will be secured, and we shall 
surpass those periods which were the pride 
of Rome and Athens, 


*,* The mention of incendiaries as burn- 
ing the cotton works, strikes us with much 
surprize : what is implied in it?—As to va- 
rious subjects mentioned we see no season 
to question the author's affirmations ; but is 
it not remarkable that the rivalship is pointed 
exclusively at British productions? — Dr. 
Seybert is since chosen a representative to 
congress. 
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ALLIGATORS, 

Interesting Narrative, addressed to Camba- 
cs, by Dorvo Soulastre, Ex-Commissary 
of St. Domingo, who with a few Com- 
panions ina small Passage- Boat, had been 
taken ly an English Privateer on the 
Coast of Cuba. 

{Lately published at Paris.] 


The English kept us on board about 
a fortnight: at the end of that term the 
scarcity of water made them wish to get rid of 
us. Captain William Cropp, the commander, | 
intimated this resolution to me in Latin, 
which he spoke extremely well. As ncither 
myself nor my companions had found any 
cause not to be thankful for the good treat- 
ment we had experienced, I cannot believe 
that this man was voluntarily the cause of | 
the severe extremities to whicli we were 
reduced during the nine days which followed 
our quitting the vessel. 

On putting us ashore, the English told us 
we were not more than six or seven leagues 
from a Spanish corps de garde, at which we 
might easily arrive before sunset, by follow- 
ing the sea-shore, and thence we should 
with facility reach the interior of the country 
and the royal road which leads to St. Jago, or 
even to Havanna. Relying on this assurance, | 


we considered that half a dozen thick bis- 
cuits anda flagon of rum, which those who 
conducted us ashore bestowed on us, were 
even more than sufficient for our sustenance | 
for the short journey we were to make; 
and therefore, although we were all half. | 
naked, we walked on cheerfully, having no 
other afms than dirk, a sort of small sabre 
or poignard, much used by the English pri- | 
vateers when they board any vessel. 
Thus victualled and equipped, we march- | 
ed on for three hours, sometimes along the | 
coast, sometimes through the neighbouring 
savannas, in which we found a species of 
dog grass that we chewed now and then 
with the expectation of cooling the parch- | 
ing thirst we experienced ; but it: possessed | 
an acidity which the palate could not bear, | 
occasioned, no doubt, by the waters of the | 
sea, which, during the continuance of the 
south winds and the winter floods, inundate 
the lands, which are extremely low, and 
even on that account produced nothing ex- 
cept reeds, and plants common to swampy 
grounds ; some mango trees and some other 
trees, mis-shapen and branchless, which were 
scattered here and there, and seemed to 
vegetate only to attest the infertility of the 


| 


soil. 
The heat had by this time overpowered 
us ; and though we had not made more than 


two leagues, on account of the difficulty of 
the march, we were constrained to sit down 
ander the shadow of a clump of mangoes 
which rose by the side of a little creek. 
Here we had scarcely begun to repose ours 
selves, or to yield to reflections more or less 
melancholly, the presages of the misfortunes 
that were preparing to overtake us, when 
onr packet-master Pierre, who had gone 
a little distance inland, ran towards us as 
fast. as he was able, calling out to us to take 
care of ourselves. We knew not the occa 
sion of his fears, nor the danger we were in, 
until he had rejoined us. Thinking he heard 
a noise on the opposite side of a stagnate 

l which was surrounded by mangoes, he 
Pad been desirous of secing from what it pros 
ceeded, and toshorten the way, endeavours 
ed to wade across the pool, assisted by some 
branches of the mango. Unhappily for him 
he disturbed the repose of five or six alligas 
tors, who, during the oppressive heat of the 
day, had chosen this spot to wallow in. This 
visit had so much displeased two of them, 
that they pursued him through the mud; 
and he would probably have become theit 
prey, had he not been well acquainted with 
the usual methed of eluding them. After 
an excellent retreat, he ran towards us ; and 
at the moment in which he rejoined us, was 
apparently more dead than alive. 

isagreeable as this adventure seemed to 
us, still the conviction of not being far from 
the corps de garde mentioned by the Enge 
lish, revived our courage, and we re-come- 
menced our journey in good spirits, pers 
suaded that we should arrive there before 
night. We therefore continued our march 
for about three hours longer, at the end of 


‘which, the excessive fatigue and heat, and 


still more the uncertainty of the route, made 
ts determine to stop and deliberate on what 
was to be done. After a short consultation, 
which was held at the foot of a tree that 
very much resembied a cberry-tree, but was 
almost entirely without leaves, we deters 
mined to pass the night in the place where 
we were, since being elevated, it offered us 
most security ; and we consoled ourselves 
with the hope that on the next day we 
should certainly arrive at our promised corps 
de garde. We therefore laid ourselves at 
our length on the earth, at about a musket 
shot from the beach, and each of us taking 
a biscuit, we made our repast, which might 
have appeared delicious if we had not been 
in want of fresh water. La Prudence, whom 
we had dispatched to seek for some, broughe 
us nothing but a kind of wild artichoke, 
which, baving the form of a parasol reversed, 
easily retained the dews, so abundant undeg 
the tropic. The heat of the day had, how- 
ever, absorbed the water it had received 
during the night; nevertheless we cooled 
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our mouths a little, by sucking tne leaves. 
We were still reduced to the necessity of 
supplying the want of water by our rum, 
and we drank, in turns, balf the contents of 
our flagon. The biscuits were 
sumed ; La Prudence only reserved a couple 
on account of his excessive thirst, and could 
eat no more than the half of his share. 

Our supper was concluded, and it was 
still day. We rose to examine the environs, 
and to contrive how we might must easily 
escape the sea flies and other insects that 
incommoded us very much during our re- 
past. Each of us went immediately to the 
right and left, as fancy directed, agreeing 
not to lose sight of one another, and not to 
g out of call. 


wards a savanna, which was skirted by the 
sea, and interspersed with clumps of iman- 
goes. We were close to one of these clumps, 
when we heard a plaintive cry that  pro- 
ceeded from it: the noise resembled that of 
a dog endeavouring to disengage himself 
froma snare. [ was advancing to sce what 
occasioned it, when Capt. Durand stopped 
me, telling me not to approach, for the 
voice was not that of a dog, but of an alliza- 
tor, and that we were not strong enough to 


defend ourselves from so ferocious an animal. | 


The pale visaze of the capiain, which, from a 
fall red, became at this moment as white as 
a shirt, terrified me so effectually, that I 
had hardly strength to retreat. We return- 
ed to our place of rendezvous, whence it 
‘was easy for us to perceive that the whole 
coast was covered with these monsters, by 
the numerous tracks which they left in the 
savannas, as they traversed them to betake 
themselves to the morasses, where they 
concealed themselves, aud avoided the heat 
of the day. 

When we were re-assembled we could not 
but communicate to each other our dread of 
the alligators, and to secure ourselves from 
being attacked by them, we saw no other re- 
source but to climb the tree, at the foot of 
which we then stood, and to pass the night 
among the branches. At that moment how 

referable would a flint and a little tinder 
ae appeared, in our eyes, to all the riches 
of the .earth!—Oh night of many terrors, 
thou wert but the forerunnner of miseries— 
of the manifold miseries which we were about 
to endure ! 

The island, for such we discovered the 
spot to be, on which either ignorance or 
treachery had landed us, was, as I nave al- 
ready said, so low, that, in some places, be- 
side which the sand had been washed up in 
ridges, we were forced to walk through pools 
of water. We had traversed it, both in 
length and breadth, without having met 
with a pebble of the weight of an ounce ; 
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all con- | 


La Prudence and I followed | 
Capt. Durand, and directed our steps to- | 
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the whole was mud and sand. The ocean 
which, elsewhere, deposits the sources of fe. 
cundity upon its shores, displays here the 
inost tenacious avarice and terrific sterility :— 
it seems to roll round these desolate coasts for 
no other purpose but to give birth to the mon- 
sters which inhabit them, which it receives 
and conceals in its bosoin, while it partici- 
pates in thei ferocity. 

It was out of our power to make any fire 
that evenirg: we climbed our tice aud each 
of us formed a couch, amid the boughs, as 
well as he was able. For my own part, [ 
tied my left arm to one of the branches with 
the only handkerchief in my possession, in 
the apprehension that the least motion would 
mukeune lose my balance, during the sleep, 
which, through excessive fatigue, began to 
gain upon me, and to which | yielded. Not. 
withstanding the uneasiness of my position, I 


| Should passed the night quietly enough, 


had it not been for the continued bowling and 
cries of a great number of alligators, wiuch, 
at the commencement of the night, quitted 
the marshy pools, and stationea themselves 
about ten paces froin us, on the banks of the 
sea, where we saw them go Ww and our, one 
after another, either to batgqor io search of 
their prey, which their dreadful concert must, 
undoubiedly, havedriven to a distance. This 
horrible harmony having lasted about two 
hours, the band dispersed, still keeping along 
the coast, although, at intervals, we heard 
the same cries, which we might have mistak- 
en, sometimes for the sudden barking of dogs, 
and, at other times, for the screams of chil- 


| dren, had we not known from what sort of 


throats these noises proceeded. If to the ter- 
ror which the presence of these animals gave 
us, be added the torture which the musquitos 
and other insects of every species with which 
these marshy places abound ; and, moreover, 
the deadly chill of an abundant dew, so very 
cold that it made us shiver through every 
member, an idea, yet still inadequate, may 
be obtained of the sufferings which we endur- 
ed during the long twelve hours of a tropical 
night. 

At length, about six o’clock in the morn 
ing, a faint twilight announced to us the ap- 
proach of day. Alas! it came bat to shew 
us more and more the whole extent of our 
misery. We had been fully sensible of the 
pain caused by the stings of the sea-flies, gnats 
and musquitos, but we not the effect 
which they had produced upon our connte- 
naneces. ‘The moment in which we were first 
able to see one another, was indeed a moment 
of horror: we were so swelled as scarcely to 
be known, except by our cloaths and the 
sound of our voices. Happily we had sea- 
water in plenty; and after having washed 
ourselves we found some relief. As to the al- 
ligators they had returned to their pools by 
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day-break, and since these animals never at- 
tack mea unless they are disturbed by them, 
and seldom seek their prey except by night, 
we were tranquil upon that subject. 

Waite we prepared for our departure, La 
Prodence went in search of fresh water: he 
returned without having discovered any, 
which obliged us to have reconrse to our fla- 
gon of rum, which we emptied at once, being 
persuaded that a walk of two hours would be 
sufficient tu bring us to the so mach -desired 
corps-de-garde. We set out, and pursued 
our journey along the strand ; but the heat of 
the sua, which was almost tminediately over 
our heads, was so intense, that we were oblig- 
ed to stop frequently fora little repose. We 
then begin to feel the approaches of hunger 
and thirst, particularly after having walked 
with so much eagerness. Hope, however, 
still supported us, and, after having halted a 
third ume, during which we sucked the jui- 
ces of dug-grass, we continued ourjourney un- 
til four o'clock, or thereabouts, when exces- 
sive fatigue compelled us to rest, and continu- 
ed disappointment made us abandon our minds 
to all the dreadful ideas of our situation. 
Captain Darand, the commander, Pierre, and 
La Pradence were the only persons among us 
who preserved any strength either bodily or 
mental. ‘The Spanish merchant, his servant, 
and myself were entirely exhausted : we threw 
ourselves at the root of a wild cashew-tree, 
which, having no fruit, could oniy afford us 
its hospitable shade. 

Captain Durand and La Prudence went in 
search of water: it was at that moment the 
@most pressing of our wants, for our breath 
was likea flame. In about half an hour, La 
Pradence returned with a smiling counte- 
nance, telling us that he had discovered water 
which was good todrink. Never, no, never, 
have the most melodious sounds produced a 
sensation so delightful, as that excited by these 
words of honest La Prudence: * ‘ Me find 
water, capitain drinkee that moe 
ment fatigue and desponlency were forgotien : 
water was to us every thing, we con- 
ceived no happiness greater thé pleasure 
of drinking without restraint. “The “spot to 
which our guide conducted us was nothing 
more than a marshy pool situated ina hollow, 
about a hundred paces from the sea-side, in- 
to which the sea being driven by those ftre- 
quent southern hurricanes which are the de- 
solation and the terror of the West-India 
islands, had left there its stagnant waters. 
These waters having discharged a portion of 
their salis through the plants which they 

nourished, were, with the exception of a 

brackish taste which they still retained, pa- 

Jatable enough, particularly to persons in our 

* “« Moi avoir trouvé de l'eau, capitaine le 
boire.” 
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situation: I do net imagine that the dews, 
abundant as they are, nor even the rain, 
could, of themselves, have rendered ihis wa- 
ter even so fresh as it was :—but to whatever 
cause its freshness is to be ascribed, the desire 
of cooling our stomachs overpowered the de- 
licacy of taste, and rendered us inattentive ta 
the colour of this beverage which was a sort 
of yellow, tivetured with mud: by the aid 
ofour hats, which served us instead of glasses, 
we drank abundantly. Buc as it happens, in 
situations like ours, for want of the precaus 
tions which experience dictates, our draught 
had nearly been fatal to us. Instead of be- 
ginning by rincing oar mouths, we swallowed 
this water, which was naturally noxious, with 
so much haste, and in so great aquantity, that 
our stomachs revolted against it, and rejected 
it, in an instant, with violent and excruciate 
ingemotions. Nevertheless, though faintand 
exhausted, we felt relieved from thirst, and so 
great a desire of sleep seized us that had we 
not had the dread of alligators upon us, 
we could have sank in repose for the night 
upon the spot. We filled our flagon with the 
water, that we might take some to the Spa- 
nish inerchant, who had not been able to ace 
company us; and, with difficulty, we re- 
zained oar sheltering cashew tree, which we 
saw again with as much pleasure, as a traveller 
after along journey, experiences, when he 
finds a house and a good bed in which he may 
recruit his exhausted strength. 

As we had not yet relinquished the expecta- 
tion of arriving at the corps-de-garde, we de- 
termined to pass this night as we bad doug 
the last, that is to say, among the branches 
of the cashew-tree; but it was impossible for 
the exhausted Spaniard to climb ; his strength 
was completely overwhelmed with grief, (for 
his whole fortune lay in his vesse!) as wellas 
by age, disease, and fatigue. We were oblig- 
ed to let him remain at the foot of the tree, 
under the care of the worthy La Prudence, 
who, voluntarily, without any consideration 
of the danger to which he exposed himself, 
offered to take care of him. This honest ne- 
gro was a perfect model of zeal and attach 
ment; did he know some means of render- 
ing himself useful, he lost, instantly, every idea 
of trouble or fatigue, and rested not till he had 
afforded each of us all the services that he 
was able toperform. To this ealogium I must 
add, it is very probable that many of us 
must have sunk beneath the weight of our 
sufferings long before the moment of deli- 
verance arrived, had it not been for his ine 
defatigable activity. This second night was 
terrific, and whatever idea may be formed 
of it, the impression would still be feeble. 
To the horrors of our situation during the 
former night, must be added, not only fainte 
ness and the diminution of our strength, bat 
the sight of our poor companion in misery, 
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whose disorder increased so much during the 
night, that at day-break he was almost wholly 
insensible. He became so weak that we could 
not support him in a sitting posture without 
difficulty. While we were solicitously endea- 
vouring to assuage his sufferings, his remain- 
ing recollection seemed entirely occupied about 
us, and, at length, appearing to forget his 
pains, he addressed us in these consolatory 
words :— 

** My dear friends, I feel that my last 
** hour iscome, and that it is no longer per- 
** mitted to me to share your misfortunes : 
*€ whatsoever may arrive do not yield to des- 
** pair; Ihave a pre-sentiment that you will 
*€ surmount these evils, and that it will not 
*€ be long ere you obtain the reward due 
** to your patience and courage.—As to my- 
«© self, in quitting you, I have this great con- 
** solation, that I die surrounded by Chris- 
** tians, who, in restoring to the earth my 
** mortal remains, will anite their prayers to 
«© those which I address to the Father of All, 
** that he will deign to receive me into his 
meicy.” 

These were the last words which our poor 
companion uttered : nevertheless he retained 
his recollection, and ceased not to pray inter- 
nally, unti! he had sighed his last. He held a 
scapulary in his hand, which he frequently 
raised to his lips; and it was not until the 
instant in which he let it fall, that we per- 
ceived he lived no more. ‘Thus terminated 
the existence of this worthy man, whose 
death, while it suspended the sense of our 
own miseries for a short time, rendered us 
more acuicly afflicted by his loss. 

Our first care, afier we were certain that 
he had breathed his last, was to employ our- 
selves in burying him. His coat (in ove of 
the pockets of which we found a small lens, 
idaihir to those used by watchmakers to exa- 
mine their work,) served him for a shroud, 
and with our hands and our cutlass we dug 
for hin a grave in the sand, tolerably deep, 
into which we consigned his body, after hav- 
ing recited over him the prayers used in the 
ritual of the dead, and ornamented the spot 
with the sacred symbol] of redemption. 

This solemn and melancholy ceremony, 
which apparently should have tended to 
weaken our remaining energies and to dimi- 
nish our courage, produced a contrary effect : 
it seemed to invigorate our bodies and to re- 
double our resolution ; so true is it that pray- 
er by drawing the soul nearer to its Creator, 
ennobles it, elevates it and makes it in some 
measure participate in his power. 

T have justsaid that we found a magnifying 
giass in one of the pockets of the Spanish 
merchant, which he made use of in reading 
bis breviary. It was to this instrument, 
which we had seen twenty times in his hands 
without thinking of the advantage we might 
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derive from it, that we owed our preservation, 
for it is certain that we could not have passed 
the ensuing nights in the same manner as we 
had done the two preceding, without being 
exposed to become sooner or later the prey of 
the alligators, which to our astonishment 
had respected the last moments of the Spani- 
ard ; this we attributed to that repugnance 
common to every animal, even to the most 
ferocious, which imakes them avoid the scene 
of natural death. 


Our first care when the sun was near its 
meridian height was, by means of our Jens, 
to steal from him one of his beams, and to 
make a large fire, of which M. Prudhomme 
and [ took the charge, while our companions 
went forwards to make their discoveries, and 
did not return until sunset. Not only had 
they found neither water, nor food, but they 
had acquired the melancholy certainty that 
we were not npon the continent of Cuba, 
but upon a small island on its coast, which 
was separated from it by a canal three leagues 
in width. 


This discovery, heart-rending as it was, 
produced nevertheless a good effect ; it deli- 
vered us from the crael state of uncertainty 
in which we had been for three days,—an 
uncertainty many times more painful than 
the conviction that our surmises were well 
founded,and that our safety must depend upon 
our personal efforts. After some reflection, 
we agreed that there remained to us one only 
way of escaping destruction : it was to con- 
struct a raft: but, how to accomplish such 
an undertaking ?—I have already said that 
the island upon which we were, was low, 
producing little more than reeds and shrubs, 
which in whatever quantity we might collect 
them, would never have formed a body suffi- 
ciently solid to bear us, or to resist the waves 
which in that channel are particularly tur- 
bulent. There were indeed some trees scat- 
tered here and there on the most elevated 
spots : but not only were these generally at 
a distance from the shore, but we had no 
tools nor instruments to fell them or to adapt 
them to tpose. Still this idea was too 
attractive rejected ; and by continually 
indulging it, we at length so far persuaded 
ourselves of the possibility of its execution, 
that in less than an hour not one of us doubt- 
ed of the certainty of his preservation. The 
wretched are not difficult in the choice of 
their hopes : they see in all their projects the 
termination of their misery: all their con- 
clusions are directed to one point, and neither 
the circumstances which may happen, nor 


the obstacles which may arise, impede the , 


velocity of their minds; their imagination 
refuses to reflect, and even rejects the most 
manifest impediments with the dread of be- 
holding the flattering illusion dissipated which 
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consoles them, and, for a moment, blunts 
the sense of misery. 

These pleasing ideas, united to the cer- 
tainty of being able to pass a comfortable 
night, stretched at our ease on the sand, 
surrounded by good fires, and without any 
thing to fear from the alligators which had 
hitherto caused us so much terror ;—these 
ideas, I say, caused our supper of saline* 
herbs and dog-grass to appearexcellent. We 
quenched our thirst with the water of the 
marsh, but with more precaution than on the 
prececing evening, and therefore with less in- 
convenience. We made three fires and 
Jaid ourselves at our length in the space 
they encompassed, Each of us by turns 
kept watch to attend to the fires, and thus 
we passed an excellent night, which was not 
only free from uneasiness, but was embellish= 
ed with the most seductive hope. 

The next morning we awoke fresh and 
cheerful, and we conversed upon nothing 
but the means of putting our project into 
execution. A little fresh water which the 
indefatigable La Prudence had collected from 
those wild artichokes which 1 have already 
mentioned, added farther to our comforts and 
augmented our expectations, but as we were 
on the side of the island most distant from 
the main land, we resolved to travel across to 
the other shore : this enterprize had nume- 
rous difficuhies, and although the northern 
coast was not more than two leagues from the 
point whence we departed yet the journe 
took up the whole of the day. Still this 
was preferable to the attempt to double the 
point of the island owa raft, which is always 
ungovernable when it meets with a current 
contrary to the course in which it is to be 
navigated. 

It was not without a farewell sight of the 
tomb of the poor Spaniard, nor without 
paying his memory the respect of our mutual! 
regret, that we quitted this spot, the scene 
of our affliction, our despair and our hope . 
but the project which we had formed had so 
many charms that it speedily concentrated all 
our ideas. It wasindeed our only expecta- 
tion—our last resource. As we walked, it 
formed the incessant subject of our conver- 
sation ; and we spoke of it as of a measure 
the execution of which was indubitable. 
We thus re-animated onr courage and renew- 
ed our strength. In all the circumstances 
and in every station of life, man delights to 
lull his reason with chimeras ; he will even 
quit the real pleasures which he enjoys, to 
indulge his imagination in the creation of 
those which do not exist. He trespasses, 
madinan as he is, upon the sacred rights of 
the unfortunate ! Hlusion is the territory of 
the uvnhappy—the blessings which it pro- 
duces are to them real, they soften the sen- 
sation of preseutevil, they strengthen their 


souls in the toils of adversity and enable them 
to arrive at the termination of their miseries. 

After a journey of seyen hours we arrived 
at length on the other coast of the island. 
We were indeed in a most pitiable state. 
Our feet were torn By thorns and begun to 
refuse their support, and those among us who 
wore boots, had their legs so swollen, that 
they were obliged to cut the leather to obtain 
relief. But whatever were our sufferings, 
one single look towards the opposite coast, 
immediately overeame our sense of them, 
and a thick smoke, which we beheld rising 
throngh the trees that bordered the strand, 
transformed this country to a new Eden in 
our idea, in which our imagination presented 
us already, the oblivion of our miseries and 
the enjoyments of the land of promise. 

Aftera meal of herbsand roots we began 
our work. ‘The strongest attacked the trees 
at their roots, while the rest stripped them of 
their bark or went in search of reeds. When 
our materials were united, we delivered our- 
selves up to our occupations with an ardout 
of which our situation ean alone suggest an 
idea. 

Night interrupted our Jabours: we made 
up our fires and thought of taking shat repose 
which our journey and our work had ren- 
dered more than ever necessary to us. We 
enjoyed our rest in its fullest extent, until 
the moment when the dawn broke the charm 
of sleep embellished with the most promising 
dreams, and embellished our waking hours 
with all that the most deceitful imagination 
renders seductive. 

Resolved to depart on the morning of the 
nextday, we busied ourselves in the construc- 
tion of our raft. We had collected materials, 
and nothing remained but to put them in 
order. Captain Durand was our engineer. 

He began by instructing us to lash our 
wood together with ihe green bark of trees 
and reeds, and thus we succeeded little by 
little in fabricating a flat machine, to one 
of the ends of which we fastened a piece of 
wood that might serve us as a rudder. Our 
work being finished we moored our miaster- 
piece tirmly to the sandy bank, and wen to 
Fest at no great distance, still contemplating 
the spot that held the long laboured means of 
our expected safety. 

Alas! the stroke of misfortune had not 
yet spent its force, we were doomed to feel 
every degree of affliction and to arrive slowly 
at the termination of misery ! 

We had slept two or three hours, sur- 
rounded by numerous fires, which we had 
entrusted to the care of La Prudence when 
we were suddenly roused by loud claps of 
thunder, which rolled over our heads. 

The sky was in flames with lightning: the 
clouds heaped upon one another. reflected 
the most terrific hues, more or less vivid, as 
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they were more or less opaque, while the 
whole appeared so closely embodied round 
us that we seemed to be in the very bosom of 
avoleano. 

Our first ideas were naturally directed to 
ourraft. Hitherto it had been the centre 
ef our hopes, but at this moment it attracted 
all our fears. AsI have already said we had 
constructed it on the strand, where we had 
firmly moored it, butas the sea rose in im- 
mense billows and even dashed over the emi- 
nence on which we were, we perpetually ques- 
tioned each other if it could be supposed pos- 
sible, that the waves would respect this last 
plank of our shipwrecked expectations ? 
Alas our mutual fears were too well founded ! 
The greedy ocean had dragged it into its deep 
abyss, and there remained for us oa the re- 
turn of light nothing but despair and death. 

At this sight we stood immovable and 
lifeless: for some hours we had not even the 
eourage to speak, much less to attempt any 
new resource. To this deplorable situation 
another trouble was super-added. Hitherto 
we had all preserved our health : setting 
aside that uneasiness which is evcr the con- 

‘sequence of continued misfortune, we had 
found sufficient sirength to contend with all 
the wants that assailed us; but the moment 
in which we beheld the termination of our 
eherished hope, the force and courage which 
had until now sustained us, suddenly aban- 
doned us, and we fell into a faint and lifeless 
stupor, which must intallibly have termina- 
ted in death, if that sentiment which ever 
yecals man to the care of his preservation, 
had not given a small portion of energy ; 
oor hearts that had alinost ceased to beat. 

«© Come!” exclaimed Captain Durand 
starting up, with an accent that bordered 
upon desperation, —‘* when life is to be 
** preserved every means is lawful !—in our 
*€ present state we must have food, otherwise 
** of six, not one will long remain alive, 
«* but we must die one after another, the 
*« death of madmen!—We must not hesi- 
*© tate—the death of one, must assure the 
* preservation of the rest: —I1 have cho- 
“ sen my victim !” In uttering these dread- 
ful words, he made a leap towards poor La 
Prudence, whom he seized by the hair, 
and brandishing the cutlass which he held in 
the other hand, he was about to strike our un- 
fortunate companion, when a fearful cry of 
horror which burst from us all at once, arrest- 
ed his murderous arm, and gave his victim an 
opportunity of disengaging himself fiom the 
arm that held him. But what now was the 
conduct of his victim? Young, robust, 
and stronger alone than all the rest of us 
together ; what, if he profits by the advan- 
tages which he possesses, to disarm and beat 
to the earth, the monster who would have 
slain him, and whose hand still threatens 
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his existence ?—In one word, ye philoso. 
phers, shall vengeance or generosity actuate 
the bosom of a slave ?—La Prudence, poor 
La Prudence is more than generous !—he 
might make his adversary tremble from whose 
repentant hands the steel has just dropped, 
—but no—he becomes a suppliant,—he begs 
his life, which should his executioner refuse, 
his attitude, (for he has hrown himself upon 
his knees,) shews him ready to resign as the 
last proof of his attachment: he addresses 
himself to all—he seeks the compassion of all 
who his late services have benefited. * O 
** massas white mans vot kill I —poor La 
“« Prudence! —do all for white mans; the 
God help us !” 

Jhat extremes are there in nature, and 
how frequently does she delight to unite them 
in the same individual! What opposite 
sentiments agitated at the same instant the 
soul of Captain Durand, whose heart was 
naturally benevolent, sensible and generous : 
—with what astonishing rapidity did he re- 
turn from a state of ferocity to the softest 
sentiments of compassion and humonity ! He 
could not support his emotious, he shook 
through all his St aS fell, but it was into 
the arms of his negro slave, who is become for 
life, his brother—his friend !—He presses him 
to his heari,— he sheds tears upon his face, 
their tears unite, while ours flow 1p abundance, 
and the spot which was on the point of be- 
coming the theatre of the most horrible autre 
der, displays the triumph of humanity ! 

But what are we to do ?—our strength ex- 
hausted, we must perish with hunger before 
we cai collect the materials necessary for the 
construction of another raft. Providence 
will still have merey upon us, and the in- 
strument which itemploys to assure us of our 
deliverance, is to be the same man, who a 
moment before, one of us had destined to 


‘ become the most direful of all sacrifices ! 


While we were yet pensive and without 
hope, La Prudence ran towards us with speed, 
his joy deprived him of the power of utterance. 
Captain Durand and Pierre ran towards him, 
and we soon followed their steps. But what 
were our transports when we perceived a large 
alligator sine lifeless along the shore, and 
which the retiring ebb had left upon the 
strand. It had no putrid smell, its flesh 
was fresh and white, and it seemed to have 
but that moment expired. ‘To make a fire,— 
to broil what we intended to eat, and to hang 
slices in the smoke that we might preserve 
this precious gift of providence, was the busi- 
ness of an instant. How delicious was our 
repast ! and with what ardour was it followed 
by the enterprize which we commenced ! 


* O maitres blancs! vous pas tuyer 
** moi, pauvre La Prudence, faire tout pour 
«© blanes ; bon Dieu secourir nous |” 
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By the evening of the next day we had 
collected together as much wood as was ne- 
cessary for the construction of a second raft, 
and the most difficult part of our work was 
completed. We now had fears of nothing 
but a second tempest. The alligator aflorded 
us sufficient nourishment, and drought was 
our only suffering. We had indeed habitua- 
ted ourselves to the marshy water, which we 
drank in small quantities, and thereby ex- 
perienced considerable relief without any 
great inconvenience. At length the moment 
of our departure arrived, and afler a quict 
night which was followed by a magnificent 
sun-rise, we confided ourselves to our frail 
machine ; while with one accord, we offered 
up an ardent and sincere prayer. 

We were seven hours in making the voy- 
age of those three leagues which separated us 
from the main land. We had departed pray- 
ing, and we arrived praying, At the instant 
of our arrival we heard the lowing of an ox ; 
we were on the borders of a forest, which 
we determined to enter and to muke our way 
towards the spot from which the sound pro- 
ceeded. It was however not before the uext 
day that we arrived ata hut inhabited by a 
Creole family, who kept there a sort of sut- 
tling house, where the soldiers of the neigh- 
bouring station, who were undoubtedly the 
Corps de Garde mentioned by the English, 
came to regale themselves. 

The commanding officer of the station 
being made acquainted with our artival, 
came to see us, and had the kindness 
to provide us with mules to carry us in two 
days to Batavano, and from thence to the 
Havanna, where in the house of M. Trabue, 
receiver of the dues of the French govern- 
ment on prizes, who discharged the functions 
of commercial consul, we met with all ihe aids 
of the mostopen and cordial hospitality. My 
companions had equal reason to be thankful for 
his kindness : he accommodated them with bed 
and board until each of them was able to 
exist on resources of his own. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THE EARTH- 

QUAKE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE 

1N DECEMBER 1809; AND OF TIE PHE- 

NOMENA THAT ACCOMPANIED IT. 

‘0 the Editor of the Literary Pansrama, 

Cape Town, January 1810. 

My last letter was principally about earth- 
quakes, which have been repeated almost 
every day since the 4th ule, During the 


last week we have had-five or six shocks, but | 


noue, except those three of December 4, and 
fwo since, have been vielent.—Vhe Dutch 


Further Particulars of tne Earthquake at the Cape of Good Hope. 
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the idea that the noises we hear are thunder, 
although a cloud is not to be seen in any part 
of the sky! ‘These earthquakes have great/ 
reduced the value of houses ; most of whic 
in the colony are more or [ess damaged. In 
every part of the settlement the shocks have 
been experienced ; some slightly, others in a 
more violent degree. 

Salt water has been thrown up in places, 
at the distance of three or four miles from 
the sea, without leaving any appearance of 
springs or openings in the soil.—In other 
parts, where the soil is b/ack, as low down 
as our wells have been dug, several spots of 
white sand, about six feet in diameter, and 
generally of a ciccular form, have been 
thrown up, evidently in uaion with water, 
which immediately subsided. Springs of 
water have also burst out in many parts of the 
colony, where there never were any before. 
A waggon, which came into Cape Town two 
days ago, sunk to the top of the wheels in a 
quicksand, which is thrown up in the mid- 
dle of a road, that was before as hard as a 
rock. 

If these are the only effects that will be 
produced by such subterrancous convulsions, 
we have great reason to be satished with the 
resuit ; since our climate appears to have 
been greatly ameliorated by them. 

Ever since the first shocks we have expe- 
rienced coo} pleasant weather, and have been 
free from those vielent S.E. winds, which at 
this season of the year usually prevailed three 
days out of seven. During the last month 
(which is our Midsummer) the thermometer 
has seldom been higher than 72’, and the 
barometer has varied between 20’—30" and 
30’—15", Our winter passed with only one 
storm (and that by no means violent) of 
thunder and lightning ; the first winter of 
my arrival [1808] 1 believe we had thunder 
two or three times a week, for five weeks, 
successively. If, as some philosophers assert, 
electricity be the cause of earthquakes, may 
it not also account for the absence of thunder 
and lightning we have experienced during the 
the last winter ? 


OBSERVATIONS BY BRITANNICUS. 


That these wonderful phenomena may 
be iudimately connected appears from the 
foregoing remarks, and from general observa- 
tion, to be highly probable, but it is, I hum- 
bly conecive, most consonant to philosoe 
phical priaciples, to consider them both -as 
effects proceeding from a far more potent, and 
operative agent, continually employed by the 
Almighty Creator of the Universe, in com- 
pounding and decompounding the various 
materials and elements of which our globe 
is formed ; and which may not unaty be 


juhabitanis begin to console themaclyes with | termed the chemistry of nature, 
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The inflammable gas which it produces in 
the subterraneous cavities with which all 
countries of the earth abound, is probably 
the proxiinate cause of earthquakes and vol- 
canoes. The resistless power this gas acquires 
by rarefaction, and expansion is not only 
‘visible in its operations, but is frequently 
attended with the most destructive consequen- 
ees in coal-mines, the abundance of which 
in Great Britain may probably be the cause 
of the exemption of our island from the 
dreadful visitations of earthquakes. The ex- 
plosions of steam engines are attributable 
to the same causes. 


Our correspondent, Britannicus, has fa- 
voured us with several arguinents, in  sup- 
port of doubts as to the submersion of Bossen 
island : an account of which we copied from 
the Times newspaper ; and which appeared 
in the London newspapers, generally. As 
we hope for the arrival of vessels from that 
colony, before long, we have rather chosen 
to wait for positive testimony, than to venture 
hypothetical reasonings, however powerful, 
On a subject so interesting and uncommon. 
We believe he is correct in thinking that the 
date Jan. 14, should be Dec. 14, [or Jan. 4] 
and the rather, because we find in that publi- 
cation another article dated in December, 
which, as corroborating the account trans- 
mitted in the foregoing letter, we subjoin. 


Extract of a letter fiom the Cape of Good 
Hope, dated December 8: [7imes.] 


«© On the 5th instant we were still in a 
state of alarm on account of an earthquake 
wihiich we had experienced the night before, 
at a quarter past ten, when we had three 
successive shocks of a tremendous nature, ac- 
companied by a most awful sound, like the 
whistling of a strong wind; the firing of a 
thousand large guns one after another, or the 
rolling of a number of waggons under ground, 
as if dragged with rapidity over an uneven 
surface. We could hardly stand upon our 
legs. The shock lasted together about three 
minutes, with an intermission of hardly two 
seconds between each shock. Thus far we 
do not hear that it has been felt at a distance 
from town. There have been some small 
explosions in a place between the Salt River 
and Stillenbosch. I was at a country farin 
near the Salt River, where the floor ts 
burst, and the inside appears like ground 
sea-coals. The water at that place rose 
out of the well about ten feet, and the 
smell at that time was, as they said, like 
gunpowder. The ships in harbour felt the 
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shocks amazingly; some broke from their 
anchors ; on board of the Nereide frigate, 
the sailors were thrown out of their ham- 
mocks. During all this time there was a 
serene sky, the stars shone bright, but we 
observed an uncommon number of stars fall- 
ing. ‘There was nota breath of air; except 
that near twelve we had some small gusts of 
wind, but from all points of the compass.” 


THE GATHERER, 


1 am but a Gatherer and Disposet of other Men's 
Stuff.—Worton,. 


No. XViII. 
Slater's Hole, Birmingham. 


Doring Oliver Cromwell's government, ~ 
Slater, a broken apothecary of Birmingham, 
having been unsuccessful in curing the body, 
resolved to attempt the cure of souls; he 
therefore, to repair his misfortunes, assumed 
the clerical character, and cast an eve on the 
rectory of St. Martin's, bat he had many 
powerful opponents ; amoug others was Jen- 
nens, an iron master, possessor of Aston 
Furnace, (anciently an extensive iron-work 
a short distance from Birmingham,) Smalls 
broke, another wealthy inhabitant, and Sir 
Thomas Holt. He with difficulty triumphed 
over his enemies, stept into the pulpit, and 
held the rectory till the restoration, Having 
determined in his first sermon to lash his 
enemies with the whip of those times, he 
told his people, ‘* the Liset had carried him 
“* through many troubles, for he had passed, 
“like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednezo 
through the fiery Furnace. And as the 
«« Lord had enabled the children of Israel 
** to pass over the Red Sea, so he had as- 
sisted him in passing over the Smail- brooks, 
and to overcome the strong Holts of sin 
«« and Satan.” At the Restoration, suspect- 
ing the approach of the proper officers to 
expel him from the Parsonage-house, he 
crept into a hiding place under the stairs, but 
being discovered, was drawn vut by force, 
and the place ever since has borne the name 
of Slater’s hole. 


The presentation of the living of St. Mar- 
tin'’s which so forcibly excited the long- 
ing of Master Slater, was vested in the 
family of Birmingham until 1537, since 
which it has passed through the Dudleys, the 
Crown, the peeing the Smiths, and now 
rests in the family of Tennant. The rectory 
in 1291 was valued in the King’s books at 
£5 per annum, and in 1536 at £19 3s. 6d. 
‘The income is now upwards of £1000 and 
is expected at the expiration of several leases 

ranted by the church for different lands and 

ouses to exceed £2000. 
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Of Truth, and Bitterness in Jests, by 
Owen Feltham, 

Tt is not good fora man to be too tart in 
his jests. Bitterness is for serious potions ; 
not for health’s merriment, or the jollities of 
a mirthfal feast. An offensive man is the 
devil’s bellows, wherewith he blows up con- 
tentions and jars. In wit, I find nothing 
more galling than an offensive truth ; for 
thereby we run into two great errors ; one is, 
we chide that, in a loose laughter, which 
should be grave, and savour both of love and 
pity ; the other is, we descend to personality, 
and by that means, draw the whole company 
to witness the disgrace of him at whose ex- 
pence the joke is. The soldier is not noble 
who makes sport with the wounds of his 
companion. Whosoever will jest, should be 
like him who flourishes at a shuw: he should 
not aim more at one, than at another. 
Things like truth, are in this case better than 
truth itself. Nor is it Jess improper than 
unsafe, to fling about at random this worm- 
wood of the brain, our wit ; for some noses 
are too tender to endure the smell of it. And 
though there may be many, who like tiled 
houses, can admit a falling spark without 
injury: yet some, again, are covered with 
such light, dry straw, that with the least 
touch they will kindle, and flame about 

our ears: and when the house is on fire, it 
is unavailing to wonder from how small a 
matter it arose. Evxitusire furor: anger is 
but a step from rage ; and rage isa wild fire, 
which is not to be extinguished. It is true, 
anger sooner inflames a fool, than a man 
composed in his resolutions. But we are not 
always sure to meet with discreet ones: nor 
can we very well hope it, while we ourselves 
are otherwise, in giving the occasion for folly 
to shew itself. Fools are the greater number: 
wise men are like timber-trees in a wood, 
here and there one. But when we grow 
bitter to a wise man, we are then worst: for, 
he sees farther into the offence, and is able to 
make us feel for it more than the other. 
Laughter should dimple the cheek, not fur- 
row the brow. A jest should be such, that 
all shall be able to join in the laugh which it 
occasions, but if it bears hard upon one of 
the company, like the crack of a string, it 
makes a stop in the music. Though all have 
not wit to reject the arrow which is aimed 
at them, yet most have memory to retain the 
offence. It is but an unhappy wit, which 
stirs up enemies against the owner of it. A 
man may spit out his friend from his tongue, 
or laugh him into an enemy. Gall and 
mirth ts an ill and unnatural mixture, and 
sometimes truth is bitterness. I would wish 
every man to be pleasingly merry, but let us 
beware, we bring not truth on the stage 
like a wanton with an edged weapon. 
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Chinese Production, alternately Plant and 
Animal. 


Hias-Taa-Tomchom, is the name of the 
most extraordinary plant that has hitherto 
been discovered in Ehina. The appellation 
implies that during the sammer the plant is a 
vegetable, but that at the approach of winter 
it becomes a worm; and, indeed, on closely 
inspecting it, nothing can be conéeived to 
presenta more lively representation ofa small 
reptile than it does. ‘The colour is a dirty 
yellow, its length about nine inches, and the 
head, body, eyes, legs, and both sides of the 
trunk appear to be most accurately formed. 
This plant grows in Tibet, and is very rare. 
Its medicinal virtues are nearly the same as 
those of ginseng, with this difference, that, 
like the latter, the frequent use of it does not 
engender hemorrhage; it fortifies the stomach, 
and is a grand restorative of debilitated con- 
stitutions. The manner in which the Chi- 
nese aduninister it is this: they take five drams 
of the plant, root and all, with which they 
stuff the craw of a duck, and roast the latter 
by a slow fire. When the bird is dressed, 
the drag is taken out, its virtue being trans- 
fused into the flesh of the duck, which is to 
be eaten morning and evening for the space of 
ten days. This remedy is never employed 
except at the court of Pekin, on account of 
the great rarity of the plant. 


European Productions not inferior to the 
Chinese: or Animals the Offspring of 
Plants, and vice versa. 


This Chinese Hias-Taa-Tomchom may be 
thought sufficiently wonderful ; but the won- 
der it excites will be abated by our ascribing 
the notion ofa change so extraordinary to the 
inaccurate observation and unphilosophical 
speculations of the oriental naturalists. Well, 
then, it is but justice to those sages to in- 
quire what have been the opinions or conjec- 
tures of our better instructed westerns, on a 
like subject. 

Linneus, in his Dissertation, Mundum 
invisibilem breviter delineatura, 1767, an- 
nounced to the world, that the mealy dust 
produced by the puff-balls (lycoperdons), aga- 
rics, and other champignons, was the true 
seed of those plants; but that if this seed was 
placed in lukewarm water during several 
days,minute worms,visible by the microscope, 
would issue from them, which speedily con- 
gregated into a small mass, in which they re« 
mained without further motion, and from 
which at length grew champignons of the 
very same species as that which had furnished 
the seed. 

In 1768, Mr. Wilkes, in England, pub- 
lished accounts of another experiment made 
on the mealy dust of mushrooms. Having 
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taken off the inferior pellicle of the meadow 
mushroom, which is eaten, he placed a quan- 
tity of it in water, which became of a reddish 
colour. A drop of this water examined by 
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the microscope, appeared to contain a great | 


ve f of seeds of those champignons, iu the 
rm of réddish globules, each of which had 
a black speck. Three days afierwards these 
globules assumed a very lively spontaneous 
motion, and Mr. Wilkes conceived that he 
saw several of these animalcules, being assem- 
bled together and waited, shoot out a kind of 
roots; from whence he concludes that there 
are many similarities between the wushrooins 
and zoophites, or animal plants. 

We cannot help wishing that thi: experi- 
ment had been completed; and that thece 
roots had been traced to their entire conversion 
into mushrooms of the several species subs- 
mitted to this process. Certainly, the obser- 
vations of Mr, Wilkes support those of Lin- 
neus. Spontaneous motion is vot ascribed 
to the Chinese article ; but under the hands of 
our European: naturalists, we should long ago 
have had dissections of the worm; and have 
watched ils return to its plant state, as we 
now dy the transformations of caterpillars, 
moths, &c. froin the state of grubs aud worms, 
to that of flying insects. . 


Tempora mulantur!—or A. D. 1580 versus 


A. D. 1810! 


The Players thrust out of the Cily by one 
Lord Mayor, and endeavoured to le thrust 
in, by another, for the promotion of Mo- 
rality 


A. D. 1580. 


«# Many godly citizens, and other well- 
disposed gentlemen of London, considering 
that play houses were traps for young gentle- 
men and others, and perceiving the many in- 
conveniences and great Jamage that would 
ensue upon the long suffering of the same, 
not only to particular persons, but to the 
whole city, aad that ii would also be a great 
disparagement to the governors, and a dis- 
honour to ibe goverument of this honourable 
city, if they should any longer continue, ac- 

uainted some pious magistrates therewith, 
a them to take some course for the 
suppression of common play-houses within 
the city of London aud liberties thereof: 
who thereupon made humble suit to the 
ge and her Privy Council, and obtained 
eave of Her Majesty 10 thrust the players out 
of the city, and to pull down ail play-houses 
within their liberties; which accordingly 
was effected. Aad the play-houses in Grace- 
church street, &c. were quite put down and 
his Monster lately 
Sound out, pp. 2, 3. . 


| 
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A.D. 1810, 

A petition has been recently presented (signs 
ed amongst others by the Lord Mayot and Mr. 
Cumberland) to the Privy Council for erect- 
ing a new theatre —Mr. Curwood, the coun- 
sel for this unsuccessful petition, thus ex- 
pressed hinself before the Lords of the Conn- 
cil, after having expatiated some time on the 
necessity of building a third theatre: 

There was another circumsiance which 
he could not avoid stating, and in which 
the subscribers intended that the new the- 
atre should have a great advantage over the 
existing theatres, and that was in point of 
morality. It was hardly possible for any 
“« person, much less for a father of a family, 
to go to the boxes without witnessing the 
most shocking immorality ; aud this cir 
cumstance prevented many fathers from 
** taking the females of their families to the 
theatres, Ithougl it was hardly possible 
*€ entirely to exclude persons of a certain 
** description from the theatres, yet there was 
** uo occasion for placing them in the best 
‘* places, and giving them the best accom- 
‘€ modation ; at present it appeared as if their 
** accommodation was what was principally 
** attended to. The spacious lobbies, and 
«« all the other attractions for collecting them 
** in groupes, appeared to be for them alone.” 

Mr. Adam the counsel for the proprietors of 
Covent-Garden against the petition said, he 
thought it was 400 much for the learned coun- 
sel to state, ‘* that there was any thing like 
** encouraging immorality and vice on the part 
«© of the proprietors of the present theatres.” 

Upon this business Mr. Sheridan, in be- 
half of himself and proprietors of Drury 
Lane Theatre, lately observed, in the House 
of Commons ; ‘ that nothing could be more 
«« ridiculons than the canting pretext of mak- 
«© ing the Stage moral; and for that purpose 
building a third theatre! !!"—This lan- 
guage reminds as of ‘* Sneer.—O, that’s a 
comedy, on avery new plan; replete with 
witand mirth, yet of a most sertons moral ! 
You see it iscall’d THE REFORMED Hovse- 
EREAKER;” where, by the mere force of 
humour, HOUSEBREAKING is put into so ri- 
diculous a light, that, the ‘piece has ils 
proper run, | have no doubt bat that belts 
and bars will be entirely useless by the end of 
the season.” 


Who shall decide when Doctors disagree, 
And soundest casuists ddubt, like you and me? 


Mr. Sheridan says it cannot be—Mr. Cum- 
berland petitions to make the essay—and he !s 
at least as ‘* full of piety” as my good Lord 
Mayor of 1580.—The number of conver/s 
made annually by the theatres in France, 
Italy, &e. notonly in the Capitals, but also 
in the provincial towns, exceeds all belicf, 
and calculation. 
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QUTLINES OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
THE FINANCES OF FRANCE ; MARKING 
THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF FRENCH 
PRINCIPLES ON THE CQMMERCE OF 
THAT COUNTRY. 

I want Suips, Cotonizs, and Commerce.” 

Buonaparte. 


The repeated accounts which have lately 
appeared in the Panorama, and in many 
of the vehicles of public intelligence, con- 
cerning the interior state of France, (a coun- 
try now boasting itself to be eminently vic- 
torious)—the general depression of its people, 
and the dearth of the means of public 
happiness in it, have strongly engaged the 
attention of our countrymen. Public hap- 
piness is the sui total of happiness enjoy- 
ed by individuals united in one community. 
It results, so far as government is concerned, 
from the easy circumstances of the members 
of the commonwealth in general, and the 
readiness with which they obtain the comforts 
aad enjoyments of life. The happiness of 
their subjects is the glory of princes. ‘hose 
princes who deprive their subjects of the 
means of happiness, it matters not by what 
titles their parasites affect to distinguish 
them, are curses to their country, and scoure 
ges to mankind. The interior of his do- 
minions, is either the glory or the disgrace of 
a sovereign ; if ¢his be flourishing and the 
scene of individual enjoyment, exterior po- 
litics may be ‘defective, or unfortanate, but 
the state is not unprosperous. On the con- 
trary: if the exterior politics of a state be 
ever seemingly so fortunate, so commanding 
over its neighbours, or successful in point of 
intrigue, while his own dominions are suf- 
fering,—the ruler is a bad ruler, his polities 
are bad politics ; his character is unworthy of 
applause, and his conduct is unfit for imita- 
tion. The father of a family whocan boast 
of having made mischief, and propagated 
animosities among his neighbours, of having 
invaded the peace of their families, and of 
possessing an influence over their determina- 
tions, is a hateful character: and especially, 
if meanwhile, his own house runs to ruin, 
his own children are beggared, and bankrupt- 
ey with all its horrors stares him and them in 
the face. This truth, though unquestionable, 
and resulting from the irrefragable maxim 
that honesty is the best policy, has too often 
been overlooked by the monarchs that have 
governed France. They have considered the 
prosperity of other countries as the adversity 
of bacare, Whenever the dominions of 
other sovereigns have been exalted by the 

management of their rulers, they have 
thought it their duty to hurl them down by 
violence, from such exaltation, and to reduce 


Vor, VII. (Lit, Pan, May 1810). 
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them to the lower level of Gallic mediocrity. 
The same envious spirit animated the Freneh 
nation at large, and, in fact, the Revolution 
itself was but anattempt to degrade to the 
level of diberté and égalité those who were 
deemed to be placed above it, rather than 
to effect a more honourable éghlité, by 
raising up to that level those who unhap- 
pily were deemed to be sunk below it. e 
might trace the effects of this envious dispo- 
sition ina variety of ways, and it might be 
proved by a thousand different instances; but 
the present object of our contemplation is the 
effects in which its eflorts have resulted on 
the public finances of the kingdom of France, 
Among the fables of Esop that of the serpent 
biting the file appears not inapplicable to 
this subject: the teeth of the file were too 
—— as well as too numerous to be subdued 
y itsenvenomedenemy. Or to change the 
metaphor, 

We remember the publication of a print 
entitled ** A Political Lesson :” it repre- 
sented a man who had struck his head against 
a mile-stone, and had broken the mile-stone, 
certainly ; but at the expence of a terrible 
fracture of his own skull. France was sel- 
dom actuated by considerations analogous to 
those taught by this political lesson : France 
is not now actuated by them. France envies 
other countries those advantages which she 
will not adopt the proper measures to obtain ; 
and then she affects to wonder at the suffer- 
ings she experiences from her ill-formed and 
ill-intended speculations. 

The present moment, when France has 
lost her last colony in the West Indies, and 
when, as we hope, she is on the point of 
losing her last seitlement in the East, appears 
to us to be no improper time for noticing the 
disposition of that nation, as evidenced in 
the conduct of its government, towards the 
advantages derived from commerce. And we 
the rather avail ourselves of this juncture, 
because Buonaparte has lately affirmed, that 
whatever annual income France loses by the 
loss of her commerce, she has che satisfaction 
of knowing that the deficiency falls with ten 
times the weight on Britain. This is denied 
by British statesmen ; and we apprehend the 
position is to be added to the ignorance and 
errors of Gallic Financiers, On this then we 
are at issue ; and to shew the miserable ma- 
nagement of the French Finances, will bea 
principal object of two or three papers. For this 
purpose we shall adduce French authorities, 
chiefly, and rely for the most part on the 
statements of M.Ganilh, in his ‘ Essai 
Politique sur le Revenu Public.” 

It is remarkable enough, that while Eng- 
land thirty or forty years ago could reckon 
nearly sive hundred publications enti\icd to 
attention, on the subject of national revenue, 
France could muster only thirty-sia. Among 
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those the “¢ Memoirs of Sully,” were deser- 
ving of notice, together with the Dime Royal 
of Vauban, the Mémoires des Intendans, a 
work drawn up for the instruction of the 
Duke of Burgundy, and therefore to be con- 
sidered as official ; and more lately, Necker 
«On the Administration of the Finances,” 
with the collection of Comptes rendus : 
Arnould ‘* On the Balance of Commerce,” 
with the ‘* History of the Finances” by the 
same writer ; to which may be added, say the 
French critics, the volumes of M. Ganilh. 
The fact is, the French are a military peo. 
ple: and with the usual inconsideration of 
military men, they trust to effect by vio- 
lence, what violence is absolutely incompe- 
tent toeffect. This is the very error of Buo- 
naparte at present. This he is so far from per- 
ceiving to be fatal that he perseveres in it. 
Enlightened reason discerns his delusion, but 
the means of remedying the disasters attend- 
ant on his course of error would be so ex- 
tremely unpalatable to the emperor and king, 
that none date venture to suggest them, Let 
us not be misunderstood: the false caleula- 
tions of the French government are detected 
in. France,. but independent writers to state 
them with reasonings and evidence so that the 
state might reap the benefit, there are none. 
The most courageous of French authors, 
either stop short at a cer'ain period, or apolo- 
gize to their readers, for their omi-sions, 
pleading want of documents, or, &c. 

This deficiency we are not intent on sup- 
plying ; but we wish to support our assertion 
that the finances have always been an ill- 
managed branch of the public affairs of the 
Gallic nation ; and for this purpose we shall 
trace them from the time when the discovery 
of America began to impart to commerce 
that importance which it now enjoys. 

The fifteenth ceptury was distinguished in 
the annals of mankind by the most wonder- 
ful and unexpected discoveries. The inven- 
tion of gunpowder changed the whole system 
of the art of war; the discovery of printing 
changed the aspect of human knowledge, 
banished ignorance, superstition, and slavery, 
recalled science, literature and the arts; 
while the passage around the Cape of Good 
Hope to India, and the intercourse begin- 
ning with America, introduced the commer- 
cial system, and led the way to a new order 
of Society, to new sources of wealth, and to 
applications of the power of wealth which 
have weakened states formerly strong, and 
enlarged beyond the powers of calculation 
the abilities of states formerly feeble. 

. The office of royalty, had ever been that 
of defending the state, and the recompence 
of that daty had been the possession of lands, 
as the property ot the king. Hence the 
king maintained his family, hence he re- 
wardedsuccessfn! warriors, and hence he sup- 


ported the dignity of his crown. This ar- 


rangement was now to experience a change. 
The contributions of the people were to be. 
come permanent instead of occasional ; and 
the products of their industry at home, 
or those which they obtained from abroad, 
were to yield, not merely small sums, for 
purposes of local tribute, but the support of 
the state, and the principal mean of protec- 
‘ion against enemies. 

At the death of Charles VII. of France 
in 1461, his revenue including the profits 
of his own domains, of the customs, and 
duties on transport, of aids, the gabelle or 
tax on salt, and the perpetual land. tax ; 

The tax on land included in 
1,200,000 

At the death of Louis XI. the Jand tax 
had been raised to...........6.. livres 4,740,000 

In fact, this tax was burdened with the 
support of all the extraordinary expenses, 
(wars, &c.) of the State. 

Under Charles VILL. the land tax with its 
collaterals, was reduced to.... livres 1,200,000 

But, the other branches of the revenue 
were considerably augmented : for in 1498, 
at his death, the royal receipt, all expences de- 
ducted, amounted to.......... livres 4,805,617 

It is to be remembered that the land taxes 
were not only derived from that class of people 
which was least enriched by the rapid return 
of capital; but also that the nobility and 
clergy being exempt from this imposition, the 
tiers état, or labouring part of the population 
was exclusively affected by it. Consequently, 
these taxes could not be rendered ayaila- 
ble ad infinitum : but Louis XII. after. hav- 
ing raised the taxeson land to 5,865,617 livres, 
alienated 800,000 livres of annual rent from 
the royal domains ; and raised money by selling 
offices in the finances. At his death the re- 
venue, ordinary and extraordinary amounted 

Francis I. like his predecessor engaged in 
wars, by which he was obliged to alienate 
900,000 fivres of rents; and _ to sell offices in 
the law as well as in the finances: but, at 
length becoming sensible of his error, he 
suppressed a part of those offices, and low- 
ered the taxes to 4,044,115 livres. He left 
in his treasury 1,700,000 livres, in cash, and 
a quarter of his revenues. ‘lhe revenue at 
death, in 1547, was /Jivres 16,000,000 

Henry II. found these sources of revenue, 
and others, which he created, insufficient. 
The states general granted him 3,000,000 of 
gold, which were raised on persons of pro- 
perty. He augmented the taxes on land to 
12,098,563 livres. At his death in 1558 the 
expenses ordinary and extraordinary of his 


kingdom livres 24,000,000 


6,000,000 
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This word deficit will be found to occur 
in almost every king’s reign, and, were we 
to trace it accurately, almost annually from 
this period : its appearance thus early therefore 
deserves notice. ‘This king left a debt of 16, 
or 18 millions of livres. 

Francis 11. and Charles 1X. diminished 
the taxes, the latter supplied the deficiency 
from other sources: the clergy granted him 
four tenths, in six years, the diers-état grant- 
ed five sous per ton on all wine carried into 
towns. 

The expenditure was ...... livres 28,883,000 
91,000,000 


AwnnuaL Dericit............ 7,883,000 

Much of this deficit was covered by ex- 
traordinary resources ; and the remainder was 
left in arrear. 

Henry III. augmented the taxes on the 
lauded interest; to 16,000,000 livres. He 
had recourse to loans, alienations of the royal 
domains, and by a multitede of petty taxes 
he augmented the revenue 8,564,400 livres: 
so that the entire receipt was Gvres 31,554,400 


He left at his death, an annual charge of 
seven millions of livres, for which the whole 
revenue was pledged as security. Thus, dur- 
ing the sixteenth century, the extraordinary 
resources of the kings of France, besides the 
augmentation of the taxes laid on the landed 
interest, were derived from alienation of 
royal property, the sale of offices, and the 
cfeation of annuities assigned on various de- 
partments of the revenue. 

It is worth while here to pause, and con- 

sider the effects of these modes of raising 
money. The alienation of the royal domains 
diminished the revenue of the monarch, 
which was necessary to the maintenance of 
his family, and the splendor of his crown. 
[t tended also to diminish his influence, and 
his priority and precedence in point of station, 
since his nobles, unless they were equally 
distressed, became nearer on a level sdich the 
throne ; while that sunk, they rose. Thus 
the public burdens were increased, and ren- 
dered permanent, since the nation could not 
suffer the absoluie poverty of its head, but 
was obliged to support the character of the 
crown, though by violent measures, and by 
taxing one part of the population to satisfy 
other parts, not equally taxed, 

The sale of offices, was a most onerous 
method of borrowing money. It created an- 
nual payments, the salaries of these offices ; 
these offices enjoyed special privileges and 
exemptions ; the parties who held them, to 
remunerate themselves for their cost, very 


often were guilty of exactions, which were 
more burdensome and vexatious to the people, 
than all the other inconveniences inseparable 
from them. But so far as concerned the fi- 
nances, the greatest evil was, that they were 
bought by the most wealthy individuals of 
the fiers-état, whose labour and skill were 
the best adapted to impart activity to agrieul- 
ture, industry, and commerce; these were 
withdrawn from that class, and with them 
their capitals, which would have given life 
to industry; these capitals, also, by the prie 
vileges attached to the offices of their pro- 
prietors, escaped the public imposts; and 
thus the ¢iers état, which needed strength, 
was most injuriously weakened. The pay- 
ment of the annuities granted for sums bor- 
rowed proved also to be extremely injurious 
to the credit of the state. When the public 
services of the state wanted money, these 
annuitants remained unpaid; and even when 
they had no cause of complaint against the 
fidelity of government, those in whom go~ 
vernment confided, used the money gathered 
by the taxes, to their own purposes, and post+ 
poned payment to the claimants to an uncer 
tain day. 

Sucli were the inconveniences to which the 
kings of France had recourse in order to fill 


| up, if possible, the chasms made in their 


treasuries by the expences of their warlike 
undertakings. Incapable of being quiet thems 
selves, they interrupted the quiet of others ; 
and though repeatedly admonished by their 
wants that cock measures were ruinous, yet 
they persevered in them, and sacrificed the 
welfare of their people to the capricious imas 
ginations of their ambition. ‘These obstacles 
to the establishment of order in the public 
finances were insuperable ; and we shall see, 
in further tracing this subject, that in spite 
of the progress of riches in Europe, and of 
all the wealth obtained from the new world, 
in spite also of the efforts of Sully, himself, 
of whom the French boast as the most emi- 
nent of financiers, the public revenues could 
not be made permanently to meet the exe 
pences of the state; and this dreadful word 
DEFICiT, at length triumphed in the over- 
throw of the throne, the altar, and the long 
venerated constitution of France. 


PLANTS. 


SOME CURIOUS PARTICULARS CONCERN: 
ING THE DISCOVERY, PECULIAR PRO- 
PERTIES, &c. OF CERTAIN VEGETABLE 
PRODUCTIONS. 

The Sensitive Plant. 

The Sensitive Plant is well known by the 
peculiar property which it has of giving indi- 
cations of sensibility, nay almost of life, 
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when touched by any substance. M.M. 
Dufay and Duhamel, two ingenious French- 
men, have bestowed particular attention on 
the phenomena of this plant, and have en- 
riched the memoirs of the Koyal Academy 
of Sciences, for 1736, with the curious re- 
sult of the experiments they made upon the 
subject. Their experiments drew the fol- 
lowing lines from the pen of Voltaire :— 


Le sage Dufay parmi ses plants divers, 
Végétaux rassemblés des bouts de l’univers, 
Me dira-t-il, pourquoi la tendre Sensitive 
Se fletrit sous nos mains, honteuse et fugi- 
tive? 
A princess, who was acquainted with the 
liar property of this simple, persuaded 
er jostle of honour while taking the air 
with them ina garden where the sensitive 
plant was very abundant, that it would only 
recede from the touch of such who had 
forfeited their virginity. ‘* In proof of 
«* what I say,” she added, ‘* you will per- 
«€ ceive that when I, who am a_ married 
** woman, touch it, the plant will shrink.” 
The result of course verified the prediction, 
and much astonished the ladies. But their 
surprise was encreased, when one among 
them, a reputed virgin, having laid her finger 
on the leaf, caused it to draw back. We 
doubt much whether the other damsels _fol- 
lowed up the experiment. 


Oriental Sensitive Plant. 


In the East Indies grows another species 
of sensitive plant, which not only inclines 
its leaves when touched by any foreign sub- 
stance, but turns its stalk in conformity to 
the course of the sun, in the same manner 
as the sun-flower. A philosopher of Mala- 
bar, like asecond Aristotle, ran mad because 
he could not explain the origin of this plant's 
singular properties. 


The Moving Plant. 


Nature, ever admirable in ber produc- 
tions, possesses treasures in all countries. 
has long been cultivated in 
cal Gardens, a perfect vegetable igy, 
called Tue cect Some 
superstitious persons have attributed ex- 
traordinary virtues and qualities to the 
moving 2 I June 15, a plant of this 
species was fifteen inches in height: its mo- 
tions which are truly singular, did not com- 
mence till the middle of May, in the same 
‘year. These motions proceed from an in- 


' ternal impetus, whereas those of the sensi- 


tive plant are the result of external impul- 
sion. The operations of this singular plant, 
are impeded by a tolerably strong blast of 
wind, which has the effect of instantaneously 


suspending its movements and agitations. 
The moving plant has its leaves divided into 
three parts. The extremity of the leaf is 
broad, and from the different positions 
which it assumes during the day, itis evi- 
dent that the course of the sun has a strong 
influence upon it. Its most remarkable 
movements are collateral, but they do nut 
always exactly accord with the motion of 
the great planet. 


Quinguina. 


The following is a brief history of this 
plant. A pester, React time previous to the 
arrival of the Europeans, chance made the 
Indians acquainted with the febrifuge virtues 
of Quinquina. They long withheld the 
secret from the knowledge of the Spaniards, 
whom they detested ; and it was not until 
the year 1640 that any of the article was 
brought to Europe. Although as a remedy 
in feverish cases, Quinquina is now accounted 
infallible ; a considerable period elapsed be- 
fore it obtained any repute. The Vice- 
_ being attacked by a violent fever, 
the Corregidor of Loxa sent her some of the 
drug, which she took, and was speedily 
cured ; after which she distributed it among 
her friends, who denominated it ‘* The 
Countess's Powder.” About the year 1649, 
the Procurator-General of the Jesuits in 
America, visited Europe, and on his arrival 
at Rome, prevailed upon the members of his 
order to give publicity to this specific, of 
which he had provided himself with a large 
stock. Every Jesuit now cured fevers as it 
were by the power of magic. The Quin- 
quina, accordingly received a new name, 
and was thenceforward called ** The Powder 
of the Fathers,” or, ** Jesuit’s Bark.” 


Some physicians who were wholly wunac- 
quainted with the peculiar virtues of the 
remedy, ridiculed and decried the use of it, 
and indeed the high price at which the 
Jesuits sold it tended nota little to impede 
its dissemination. It was at this pericd, 
that Italy was deluged with pamphlets under 
the titles of “* The Funeral of Quinquina,” 
‘© The Resurrection of Quinquina,” Kc. 
&c.—In 1679, however, one Talbot, an 
Englishman, by dint of vaunting the utility 
of this specific, and exaggerating its admirable 
properties, succeeded in once more bringing 
itinto vogue. In the following year, a come- 
dy in three acts was brought out at the an- 
cient Italian Theatre, entitled “ The Eng- 
lish Nostram, or Harlequin Prince of Quin- 
quina.” A new secret was now founded 
upon this famous drug, which Lewis XIV 
purchased at an enormously high price: at 
the present day, however, every apothecary’s 
apprentice is acquainted with the uses of 


Jesuit’s Bark. 
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Considerations concerning the Veracity of Mr. Bruce. 


CONSIDERATIONS ON THE OPINIONS 
EXPRESSED ON MR. BRUCE, BY LORD 
VALENTIA, AND MR. SALT. 


To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sirk ;—In the Seventh Volume of your 
valuable Publication, pp. 27, 213, 443, I find 
a Resiew of Lord Valentia’s Travels, and Mr. 
Salt’s Narrative of his Excursion into Part 
of the Province of Tigré in Abyssinia ; in 
which the latter calls in prs the veracity 
of the accounts published by the late Mr. 
Bruce. 

Being a resident at Grand Cairo when 
that gentleman seturned from Abyssinia, I 
had the pleasure of his company during 
three successive months. He came almost 
every day to my house ; and I often visited 
him ata Mr. Rose’s; a French merchant, 
where he lodged. As I visited Egypt prin- 
cipally with a view of penetrating into 
Abyasinia, myself: I was, of course, very 
inquisitive about that country; and this 
soon caused an intimate acquaintance between 
us. I therefore had sufficient opportunity 
to investigate his character; which I do 
not conceive was such as would allow of his 
advancing an unfounded falsehood. He had, 
moreover, too much good sense not to know, 
that in process of time he might be detected 
by some future traveller ; and besides that, 
his Greek servant, Michael, who followed 
him in all his travels, whom I knew for at 
Jeast ten years afterwards, and with whom 
1 had dealings in a mercantile way, might 
have contradicted any thing which was abso- 
lutely false : of this Mr. B. must have been 
well aware. 

I by no ineans defend Mr. Bruce in every 
thing. He had a great share of vanity, 
which often urged him to colour his narra- 
tive too highly: he is not always accurate 
in mentioning distances, bearings, &c. and 
by such negligences he exposes himself to 
the lash of criticism. He may also be charge- 
able with other minor faults, from which 
scarcely any person is exempt ; but I can 
never bring myself to suspect his integrity. 
When I found in your valuable publication 
the same feelings on this subject, as m 
own, I immediately resolved to transmit 
some observations on it, to you; but not 
having had, till lately, an 
examining Mr. Salt’s Narrative in Lord 
Valentia’s publication, myself, 1 have been 
under the necessity of delaying my commu- 
ngcation. 

Jt appears to me that Mr. Salt entered 
on | is journey with a mind prejudiced against 
Mr Bruce, and determined to find fault 
with him wherever he could. Times. and 
cireumstanees alter many things, particularly 
with regard to persons, in the course of 35 
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years; the period which elapsed between the 
travels of Mr. Bruce and those of Mr. Salt 
into. Abyssinia. It cannot therefore be 
wonderedat, that Lord Valentia’s reception at 
Dahalac, Massua, and Arkeko, differed from 
thatof Mr. Bruce, who, moreover, had not 
the advantage of an English ship of war, 
or of any number of men, besides his own 
servants, for his protection. The disposi- 
tions of all those, more than half barbarous 
easterns, is such, that whenever they per- 
ceive that a person makes enquiries about 
another against whom he is prejudiced, 
(which they discover quickly) — then t 
frame such answers, as they think will best 
agree with his purposes, without any regard 
to simple truth. Thus Mr. Salt was told 
that Mr. Bruce had never been in any bate 
tle ; that the battle of Serbraxos was fought 
two years before he entered Abyssinia ; 
that Mr. B. never had any office ; nor was 
any territory given to him. Now with re- 
gard to the first particular, I think I can 
bring a positive proof to thecontrary. Mr. 
B. repeatedly shewed me a wound in his 
arm by a spear, received in one of the battles 
at Serbraxos ; and it was still troublesome, 
from not having been rightly cured ; it even 
sometimes opened again and discharged 
matter. With regard tothe other assertions, 
I have no other evidence than the statements 
of Mr. B.; these however, I think, are 
entitled to more credit, than the loose hints 
partly gathered, and partly forced out, from 
some of the natives. 

A striking instance of such a forced answer 
was that given to Lord Valentia, (oes less 
prejudiced against Mr. Bruce, than Mr. Salt 
was,] by Mr. Carlo Rossetti, from whom, 
as an European, one would have expected 
more regard to fact. Lord Valentia on his 
return through Egypt, (Vide Vol. III. pa 
309, and 400,) asked Mr. Carlo Rossetti, 
of whose abilities he seems to have formed 
a much higher idea than they deserve, — If 
he knew Mr. Bruce? To which he replied, 
** he had known him very well, while on 
‘* his way to the Red Sea; that he had ac- 
“* companied him in his canja* to Cairo, 

and had been ‘constantly with him dur- 

ing his residence there; that he had 
therefore begun to read his boek, as spon 
as he received it, but had never fivish- 
‘© ed it, from finding so many mis-statements 
** respecting Ali » all the adventures 
‘* with whom, were, to his knowledge, 


* This could not have been strictly true: ° 

No European at that period being allowed to 
any vessel upon the river. Nor could 

be always about or with him during. : 
stay, for Mr. B. then also lodged at Mr. 
Rose's, where Mr. Rossetii could only see 
him ionally, 
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*© yomances ; you may know,” suid he, , Suez, where he met Hassan Beg returning * 4 
«* that Bruce never saw Ali Beg, by the | in great haste, with fifteen of his men only, Wig 
«* description he gives of the diamonds in | having been driven from Gedda by the old | 3 
«© his wrban; every one will inform you, | Sherrife, who returned as soon as Maha- ceiv 
*€ that no Mameluke ever wore any jewels | med Beg had retired, and re-established ask 
“* there, it is contrary to their custom.”— | every thing on the old footing. I cau there. ie] 
© Rossetti was in Italy when Bruce returned ; | fure look upon Mr. Carlo Rossettiinno or 
and saw him, ashe says, at Venice. He | other light than that of a lucky adventurer, 
«s and another gentleman were shewn the Lord Valentia’s work, and Mr. Salt’s d 
«« drawings made in Egypt and Abyssinia ; | narrative contain many instances of mis-state- hin 
“* but the Jatter observed that they were | ments ; particularly in those passages, where will 
“« made in the Italian manner, which so | the veracity of Mr. Bruce is attacked. I kno 
«* extremely offended Bruce, that he refused } will notice a few only. q was 
to exhibit any more.” 
From the of the year 1770, to | A, Viol. page 
dicting Mr. Bruce, makes very light of the resp 
the beginning of 1782 I resided at Cairo, | aificuities of the ascent of the mountai he s 
consequently full ¢welve years ; “Werte Vol, dial 
period I never remember Mr. Carlo Rossetti | j,, speaks of another rugge snd very steep fron 
hill, he employs those difiiculties as an object had 
| of comparison, saying, ‘* steepness 
counts with the family of Mr. Zambetti, a} 
nd ruggedness this hill may be compared 
deceased partner of his, in trade. But | though its height i giers 
though it be possible that my memory | hin: tl 
derably inferior.” Page 70, speaking again 
should fail me in this particular, yet can- | op ich hill, he savs: Ti and 
not be mistaken in another, viz. that Mr. | hen. and 
Bruce never was in [taly at the same time as | ,, 
much incommoded with loose stones, T 
Mr. Rossetti was there. Itis well known, | blised to'di f Br 
that Mr. Bruce, after his return, staid about | the 
three months in Cairo ; and then he embark- | ,, 4 rete tain a the 
ed at Alexandria for Marseilles ; where he | hed. Peaks 
Sossenied home by way of Paris. How there- | 2. Page 159, Mr. Salt calls Mr. Bruce all 
fore could Mr. fa have seen him and | impudent enough to say, that, ‘* The Abys- or 
his drawings at Venice ? ** sinians eat raw flesh stripped from the pagah 
Mr. Rossetti is no great scholar or reader: | ‘* living animal.” To me it does not appear ape 
he got into favour with Ali Beg not long | to bea decisive proof that this is never doue, oe 2 
before I came into the country, by advancing | that Mr. Salt did notsee it at Antalow. It pen 
ia him money when in distress ; and from that | may be done by rustic soldiers, in the pro- ay 
| incident arose the good will of Ali Beg to- | vinces, or by epicures at the conrt of Gon- We 
wards Europeans, which ultimately proved | dar: there are frequent hints in Mr. Salt’s ee ie 
mit very detrimental to the few French houses at | Narrative, which show, that they cannot nk 
nie Cairo. For though Rossetti (favoured as the | get it too fresh, and those help to establish Ps de 
a. chief provider of goods for Ali Beg) found | Mr. Bruce’s statement. Vide page 119, PE 
air wmeans to reimburse himse/f, yet the French | where it is said: ‘* In the present instance ee 
4 merchants were, through him, drawn in, | ‘ the skin was only partly taken off, and ree 
et so that they were induced to advance goods | ‘* a favourite slice of flesh was brought tmme- an 
1} an credit to Ali Beg, a thing never dove | ‘* diately to table, the muscles of which — 
if ‘before ; by which, atthe death of the latter, | ‘* continued to quiver, till the. whole was at hi 
i they lost upwards of 100,000 German | ‘* devoured.” Mr. Salt likewise says : ** The of hi 
aie crowns. Any person but Rossetti might | ‘* gross and disgusting scenes which Mr. h , 
Pi -easily have foreseen this calamity. Had Ros- | « Boost describes as following a brinde feast, hi ; 
i setti_ been a man of penetration, he would { «* I firmly believe existed only in his own ma 
i | | “not have sent his own brother, Balthasar, to | ‘ imagination.” Vide page 158. Yet the Tho: 
‘Gedda, to establish a mercantile house there, | repeated mention by Salt, of the 
r i the moment he heard that Ali Beg’s troops, } free and often indecent behaviour, and drunk- ret 
Th under Mahamed Beg, had entered Mecca’; | en revels of the Abyssinian ladies and geatle- J ly 
i: where he deposed the old Sherrife, and ap- { men, would lead us to-suspect, that Mr. ree 
1 ; fined Hassan Beg Governor of Gedda. | Bruce’s account may be too true, Vide pages ey 
i‘ | “Very little reflection was necessary to foresee, | 27, 52, 71, 102,' 103, 150, and 151; as meee ( 
‘that this state of things could not last long : | also page 124, which contains Captain Rud- af it 
“and soit proved. The news of Mahamed | land’s Report of a Feast. The inference is Brae 
8 arrived September 12, 1770, | undeniable that modesty ‘and. chastity are 
October Mr. Balthasar Rossetti set | not to be reckoned “among Abyssinian ally 
off for Gedda. He advaneed nofarther than | virtues, “Page 207, says; We 


| 
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** spent the evening in the true Gondar style, 
** the conversation being extremely free.” 


3. Page20g. Among other answers re- 
ceived from Hadgee Hamet, to questions 
asked concerning Mr. Buiuce, he says. 
*© He did not well understand Amharic, or 
‘© Tigré, and did not speak much more 
** Arabic than [ (Mr. Salt) do.” - 

Now, with regard to Amharic, 1 heard 
him speak it, in the house of Mr. Pini, 
with a very respeciable Armenian, who had 
known him in Abyssinia, from whence he 
was just returned. This Armenian said 
that he spoke Amharic “ very well” With 
respect to Arabic, I myself was able to judge : 
he spoke it fluently, though in the Mecca 


dialect ; which differs in a few instances | 
from that spoken at Cairo. He certain'y had | 


had opportunities enough to become ac- 


quainted with that language, before he went — 


‘to Abyssinia ; for he had been consul at Al- 


giers ; he had visited other parts of Barbary ; | 
he then travelled in Syria as far as Palmyra ; | 


and afterwards through many paris of Egypt 
and Arabia, till he arrived at Massua. 


That there should be inaccuracies in Mr. 
Bruce's description of the antiquities and 
ruins at Axum, cannot be a subject of sur- 
ptise. Mr. Bruce had not the protection 


of a Ras of Tigré ; the fear of whom 


every one, even the priests, who are not at 
all well inclined towards Europeans, sub- 
servient to Mr. Salt’s views. Mr. Bruce 
traversed that part of the country like a bird 
of passage, in continual danger from the 
natives, whose disposition Mr, Salt does not 
extol ; (page 99,) where he says: ‘* The 
** lower class of the inhabitants of Axum, 
** seem to be more rude to strangers, and 
*© Jess under authority, than any we observed 


*€ during our excursion ; so that it was not | 


easy, to prevent the occurrence of seri- 
** ous dispute.” Mr. Salt was, through the 
protection of the Ras’s people, enabled to 
examine the ruins at leisure; he was twice 
there, and yet he had to correct some things 
at his second visit. Now though Mr. Bruce 
may have been obliged to supply the defects 
of his hasty sketches of those rains, which 


he saw en passant only, from hearsay, I ' 


think he is entitled to more candour and 
lenity than Mr. Salt has granted him. 
Thongh the latter cannot conceal his constant 
endeavour to find out something to the pre- 
judice of Mr. Bruce’s character ; yet he is 
ready enough to quote his authority when 
it suits his purpose. Neither is this eager- 
ness to detect error, the less uncandid, even 
if it should be proved hereafter that Mr 
Bruce was much to blame, for colouring 
ty highly, events in which he was person- 
ally concerned ; neither is it by any means 


the less censurable. 


Mr. Salt left Dixan, which is the first 
town in Abyssinia, Avgust 14, 1805, and 
returned to the same place October 31, in 
the same year, cousequently, he can only 
be said to have spent about eleven 
weeks, travelling included, in one of the 
frontier provinces of Abyssinia. For some 
time after his arrival at Antalow, he was 
_ litle better than a prisoner, being totally 
unable to converse without an interpreter. 
On the contrary, Mr. Bruce came to Dixan 
November 22, 1769 ; and January 17, (772, 
he left Sancoho, a frontier town of Ab 
sinia, on his way to Sennaar. It appears 
therefore, that he was full three yearsim the 
| interior of that country ; and he could eon- 
verse, at least in Arabic, immediately as he 
entered it, During that time he travelled 


| through many parts ; associated with a great 
variety of persons ; was much at court ; ahd 
had time enough to become acquainted with 


the manners of the people. 
Considering all this, I think the public 
will do well to suspend 1s judgment con- 
| cerning Mr. Bruce’s veracity, ull some other 
| unbiassed witness, or even Mr. Salt himself, 
by a longer residence and further investiga- 
tion, has been able to gather more ample 
information than was practicable in so. short 
atime, and under such circumstances ,as 
attended his first visit. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
Joun ANTES. 


| Bristol, Feb. 6, 1810. 


*,* We presume that our Correspondent 
is that respectable person who was sent out 
as a missionary, by the society of United 
Brethren, with intention to penetrate into 
Abyssinia by way of Egypt. linea 

We are likely in time to receive more 
complete information on the peculiarities of 
Abyssina, and the manners of its mingled 
population: partly, we presume, from the 
information of Pearce, who was left in that 
country by Mr. Salt; and partly from Mr. 
Salt himself, who has ere this been, we trust, 
some time safely arrived in Abyssinia, and 
probably at Gondar, with presents from his 
Majesty, to the King of that country, 

On turning to our Review of Bruce’s Trae 
vels, second edition, Panorama, Vol. [, p. 
1190, it will appear that our sentiments did 
not greatly difler from those ef our Corres- 
pondent. Mr. Bruce's carelessness and vanity 
deserved castigation ; but that does not infer 
his incredibility, 
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ANCIENT HEBREW MSS. IN INDIA, 


We had the good fortune to give the 
earliest notice to the British Public, of the 
existence of Hebrew copies of the Pen- 
tateuch among the sons of Israel, the 
Black Jews in the district of Malayala, in 
India, whither the adventurous and lauda- 
ble curiosity of Dr. Buchanan had carried 
him. Dr. B. obtained several Hebrew 
MSS. from their possessors, which he has 
happily brought to England, and presented 
to the University of Cambridge. A gen- 
tleman (Mr. Yeates), who has been for 
some time employed in collating them, has 

iven the following account of them to 

e Public. 


These manuscripts are chiefly Biblical, 
and are written in the Hebrew, Syriac, and 
Ethiopic languages.—The Hebrew manu- 
scripts were obtained from the Black Jews, 
who have had settlements in India from 
time immemorial. These Jews differ in 
many respects from those of other countries, 

“and bear evident marks of being descendants 
from those ancient dispersions we read of in 
the Sacred History: they call themselves 
[Bene Israel]. They have the 
Hebrew Pentateuch, but scarcely know of any 

other books of Scripture. A copy of the He- 
brew Pentateuch, written on goat-skins, and 
found in one of their synagogues, is in the 
Buchanan Collection. The Syriac manu- 
scripts were coljected from the Syrian Chris- 
tians in Travancore and Malayala, where a 
race of Christians had existed ever since the 
tolic times : and the native Indian Chris- 
‘tians bear the name of Christians of St. Tho- 
maf to this day. They have the whole Bible, 
and other books not in our canon, extant in 

« the Syriac language, and theirs is perhaps the 
purest of all the versions of Scripture now 

f nown. There is, in Dr. Buchanan’s Col- 
lection, a copy of the Bible, containing the 
books of the Old and New Testament with 
the Apocrypha, written on large folio vellum, 
and in the ancient or Esérangelo character, 
and which was a present to Dr. Buchanan 
from Mar Dionysius, the Archbishop of the 
Indiaa church. But though all these MSS. 
were brought from India, they were not all 
written in India; some were written at 

» Antioch, Mesopotamia, and other parts of 

. Syria, Asia, and Africa.* 

Onur readers will find in the article re- 


- ferred to, a particular description of one 


‘copy, as being ‘* about fifty feet in length ; 


Compare Panorama, Vol. III. p. 164, 


—on a roll of leather ;—made from goat's 
skins ;—and dyed red.” As this is pro- 
bably one of the oldest books extant, and 
in our judgment a curiosity of the highest 
value, as well as of the first importance, 
we presume that a fuller account of it 
cannot but be acceptable to our friends 
and the learned. It is the Indian roll of 
the Pentateuch. 


This MS. on a roll of goat-skins dyed red, 
was found in the record chest of a synagogue 
of the Brack Jews, in the interior of Ma- 
LAYALA, in Inp1a, by the Rev. Claud. 
Buchanan, in the year 1806. It measures in 
length forty-eight feet, and in breadth about 
twenty-two inches, or a Jewish cubit. The 
book of Leviticus, and most part of Deute- 
ronomy, are wanting. The original length of 
the roll was not less than ninety feet English, 
as appears from calculation ; and it is pro- 

rly a morocco roll, though now much faded. 
In its present condition, it consists of thirty- 
seven skins, contains one hundred and seven- 
teen columns of writing, perfectly clear and 
legible ; and exhibits a ale example of the 
manner and form of the most ancient He- 
brew manuscripts among the Jews. The 
columns are a palm broad, and contain from 
forty-five to fifty lines each. 

Some of the skins appear more ancient 
than others: and it is evident from a bare 
inspection, they were vot all written at the 
same period, nor by the same hand. To 
describe it more particularly, 1, The best 
Spanish MSS. are the nearest imitation of 
the Hebrew characters, as to their form. 2. 
The protracted letters, as the long aleph », 
he 7, lamed 5, &c. chiefly occur at the 
ending of the lines; among which may be 
reckoned the long Leth 3 and resh“, not 
usual in the printedtext. 3. Thechethn, 
or heth, has its upper limb in a semicireular 
form, and is so written in a MS. roll of Esther 
in this collection. 4. It has no title nor sub- 
script: nor does it appear to have had any sub- 
script at all, if we may judge from the con- 
cluding part of Genesis. 5.-The nyvwp, 
or sections of the law, distinguished by triple 
pees © or samechs D, in the Jewish copies 
of the Pentateuch, are marked but by spaces 
in this copy. In like manner the lesser sec- 
tions, or paragraphs, are no otherwise marked 
than by spaces. 6. The two great points 
at the end of verses in other copies, are 
wanting in this. 7. The Hebrew hyphen, 
called maccaph, no where occurs. §. None 
of the Hebrew vowel-points, accents, nor 
pauses,'are extant in it. 9. It has none of 
the Masoretical notes, or various readings, 
called the ‘eri and cethib. 10. The poe- 
tical parts, as Exod. xv. preservé a metrical 


form, as in other copies—Therefore, this is 
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in all respects an unpointed copy. Its col- 
lation remains a desirable object ; chiefly be- 
cause, that, in comparing several whole and 
parts of chapters with the printed text, only 
one variation has been observed. This cir- 
cumstance, we remark, affords considerable 
testimony to its integrity and value ; and the 
correctness of our best printed editions of the 
Pentateuch, appears confirmed by it. 

The litere majuscule and ltere minus- 
cul, noted in the Masoretic copies, are pre- 
served in the text, but are not noted in the 
margin: particularly the small dem, in 
Gen. ii. 4; the small caph 3 in xxiii. 2 ; 
the small koph p, xxvii. 46; the large 
and final pe, xxv. 42; as likewise the 
inverted nun t, Numb. x. 35, 36. The 
samech D is written large in the word 
sepher "DD, where it begins the line, 
Gen. v. 1. 

The practice of writing the books of the 
Law on skin rolls, is doubtless very ancient, 
for the preparation of parchment and vellum 
for this purpose, being no more than an im- 
provement, denotes a progress of the art, and 
consequently is of later invention. Morinus, 
in a letter to Dr. Thomas Comber, Dean of 
Carlisle, and formerly Master of Trinity Col- 
Jege, Cambridge, writes, that he had in his 
possession a MS. roll of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, written on calf-skins, of an uncer- 
tain date ; his words are these : ‘* Sunt mihi 
quatuor exemplaria codicis Hebrweo-Sama- 
ritani.s Primum integerrimum in vitulina 
pelle majoribus et elegantissimis cliaracteribus 
descriptum. In fine Exodi seriptum est, 
Quadrigentis argenteis Damasci empium 
esse anno Aralum, 782.” ‘This letter is 
dated from Paris, an. 1633. Vide Antiquit. 
Ecelesie Orientalis. Epist. xxxviii. S8vo. 
Lond. 1683. The year of the Arabs 782, 
corresponds to the year of our Lord 1404, the 
fear of its purchase; but the date of the 

S. was not known. 

The learned Montfaucon makes mention 
of a MS. roll of the Hebrew Pentateuch in 
calf-skins, preserved in the library of the mo- 
nastery of the Dominicans at Bologna, in 
Italy. <* The letters,” says he, ‘* have 
searcely lost any thing of their blackness ; 
which is attributed to the skin, a mighty 
preserver of the ink.” This MS. was pre- 
sented to the monastery by the Jews, sh cat 
Aymericus was General of the order ; that is, 
about the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, four hundred years since.” Vide ‘Travels 
in ltaly, page 435. Now if this MS. which 
was considered very ancient in the time of 
Aymericus, be supposed to have been written 
600 years before, the age of it at this present 
time will be 1000 years, supposing it now 
existing. Aymericus was General of the 
above order of Dominicans, an. 1308. 


The same learned writer mentions a very 
ancient copy of the book of Esther, written 
on dened calf-skins, preserved in the mo- 
nastery of the canons regular of St. Saviour's, 
in Bologna; said to have been written by 
Esdras himself. See Montf. Travels in Italy, 
page 442. 

There is a treatise inserted in the body of 
the Jerusalem Talmud, containing the rules 
of the scribes, and how, and in what man- 
ner, the sacred books are to be written, The 
same directs, hat the law be written on the 
skins of clean beasts ; of which number are 
sheep, goats, and calves. The Jews had the 
art of dressing and dying skins so early as the 
time of Moses: and ram-skins dyed red made 
one of the coverings of the tabernacle (Exod. 
xxvi. 14): and for aught we know, Moses 
wroie the Law on skins so prepared. The 
very existence of these rolls seems to fuvour 
such a conjecture as extremely probable : and 
we may consider them imitations, and exact 
models of the most ancient manner of writ- 
ing the sacred books among the Jews. 

The Indian morocco roll in the Bu- 
chanan collection is certainly an important 
acquisition ; and the rather because we 
receive it from a quarter perfectly free 
from all suspicion of having been visited 
by the meddling spirit of European cri< 
ticism. In addition, therefore, to what 
Mr. Y. has observed, we may note, that 
the discovery of one branch of the Is- 
raclites, evidently settled in India for many 
ages, confirms the Scriptural history of 
the transportation of a great body of that 
nation, at a remote period of time ; ace 
cording to what we read in books trans- 
mitted by the western Jews, which men- 
tion their settlement along rivers known 
to be far eastin Asia. 2. There can be 
no doubt, that skins were dressed: into 
leather in the days of Moses: the com- 
plete legibility of this copy, is a strong 
argument for the conservation of the copy 
written by Moses, and preserved in the 
Temple to the days of Josiah. 3. The 
antiquity, &c. of this venerable docu- 
ment, contributes to augment the ridicule 
thrown on Voltaire, for his perfect igy 
norance in affirming that all the Mosaic 
writings were inscribed on stones, because 
the Tablets of the Decalogue were of 
that material. 4. It is likely that this 
discovery will lead to others ; and that we 
shall at length be able to ascertain beyond 
reasonable doubt, many particulars in the 
ancient Hebrew writings, which have 
hitherto baffled the conjectures of the 
most eminent biblical critics. 
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POETRY. 


DOMESTIC FAREWELL TO SUMMER, 


Sweet Summer hours, farewell ! 
And ev’ry sylvan shade ; 
The upland wood, the shelter’d dell, 
And deep romantic glade ; 
Already Autumn, pacing nigh, 
_ Displays his golden pageantry. 


No more the lengthen’d day 
To heedless ramble wooes ; 
Nor twilights (growing softly grey) 
Eve’s crimson beams suffuse. 
Night draws her hasty curtain round, 
And shades the half-forbidding ground. 


With fond regretting eye, 

The fading charms I view : 
Earth’s variegated livery, 

And Heaven’s refulgent blue ; 
But not for these, however dear, 
I drop the softly poignant tear. 


The genii of the Spring, 
That people ev’ry brake, 
Haunting low glen, and grassy ring, 
My fancy cannot wake ; 
Thespisit of the past pervades 
Your wild, your consecrated shades. 


*Tis this on ev’ry bark, 
Some phantom bliss inscribes ; 
This animates the covert dark, 
With pleasure’s airy tribes : 
Loves mild, domestic, playful, sweet, 
That know nor chill, nor fev’rish heat, 


With you, sweet scenes, are fled, 
Affection’s happiest hours : 
The garland that adorns her head, 
Is wreathed of feeble flow’rs ; 
And Winter’s blast, or Summer’s ray, 
May sweep, or scorch their bloom away. 


_ Dear moments, ’ere ye fly, 
. Nor trace nor vestige leave, 
Once more in vision meet my eye, 
Let me one glimpse ietrieve ; 
*Ere woods are green another year, 
_ How-alter’d may your forms appear! 


. Then that same chequered shade, 
That mossy green recess ; 
That primrose bank, that forest glade, 
In Nature’s newest dress : 
., May flaunt and bloom—but still in vain ; 
Their joy, alas ! is mem’ry’s pain, 


Beneath the hillock green, 
One lov'’d companion laid : 

Would change with magic touch the scene, 
To dark and horrid shade ! 

Joyless, furlorn, repulsive, drear, 

Would ev'ry lonely walk appear. 


The gently sighing gale, 
No music would convey 3; 
Hush’d, ev’ry songster of the vale, 
Still, ev’ry dancing spray : 
To Sorrow’s ear, to Sorrow’s eye, 
Formless and mute does beauty lie! 


The Spirit of the past, 
O’er each deserted scene, 
Hov'ring, amid the dreary blast, 
Would seck the hillock green ; 
And melancholy moanings fling, 
Upon the shudd’ring ear of Spring. 


Then joy’s extatic train, 
The merry elfin throng : 
And childhood dancing o’er the plain, 
Or forest shades along ; 
Would grief, the sorceress, dispel 
From wood, and brake, and haunted dell. 


Orarm'd with ruthless spear, 
And penetrating lance, 
The rallying squadrons would appear, 
Embattled to advance ; 
With subtle dart of finest pain, 
Would ev’ry pang recall again. 


As each receding year 
On life’s horizon fades : 
Thus faint and tremulous with fear, 
Iscan the coming shades. 
O! untried moments ! on your wing, 
What lateat terrors do ye bring ? 


Where points your foremost dart ? 
W ho fated to destroy ? 
Tell me, what gaily throbbing heart, 
Now warm with life and joy, 
*Ere Summer gild another sky, 
Beneath the valley’s clod shall lie ? 


Yet why explore the maze, 
For mortals ne’er design'd ? 
Heav’n spreads a cloud upon its ways, 
In pity to mankind : 
And ignorance and hope bestows, 
To cheat the future of its woes, 


Cease, inconsid’rate eye, 
Thine impotent employ ; 

And, as successive moments fly, 
Their passing smiles enjoy ; 

To day, with all it’s bliss is mine, 

‘To morrow, pitying Heaven, be thine. 
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CAROLINE. 
From Mr. Dallas’s Novel of Percival. 


Three matchless properties combine 
To make the female form divine ; 
Idatian properties, above 
Distinguish’d in the Queen of Love. 
But though of high celestial fame, 
Among the Gods they have no name, 
Unvocal speak to sense divine, 

As here to us in Carouine. 


Observe the raptur’d eye, that tells 
What charm in due proportion dwells : 
Proportion, which the art can give 

To make the very marble live ; 

Traces the neck, the shoulder, waist, 
The foot, the ancle, justly plac’d : 
Men call it SyYMMeTrY divine, 

But Gods shall name it CaroLine. 


How spirit animates each feature 

Of alively, blooming creature ! 

O’er all the face its spells arise, 

But chiefly eloquent the eyes ; 
Thence fly the secrets of the heart, 
Thence lovers wordless vows impatt : 
While thus Expression we define, 
The Gods shall call it Caro.ine. 


Come forth, Euphrosyne ! I see 

The charm that crowns the matchless three : 
*Tis on that nether lip, and now 

It darts across that farther brow ; 

Now to thy bosum sweeps the Loves, 

And now beneath thy steps it moves : 

*Tis Grace, as worded by the Nine ; 

Call it, ye Gods ! your CaRoLine. 


But,should the Immortals now descend, 
And for strict grammar rules contend, 
Calling Dan Priscian to affirm 

‘That each idea claims a term ; 

Do thou, Meeonides, arise ! 

Improve the language of the skies ; 
Then, when the Gods the three combine, 
They'll call the union Caro.ine. 


GRATITUDE, 


The following inscriptions, as efficacious of gra- 
titude, appear to us to merit preservation. The 
commemoration of objects of affectionate regard 
seperated from us, has ever been soothing to 
humanity ; and those who are too proud, too 
sullen, or tooselfish to enjoy it, are justly left for 
punishment to the unsocial sensations of “* single 
blessedness,”—a state fit only for sot disant phi- 
losophers, and unfeeling misanthropists.—These 
inscriptions are written by Mr, Abella, a Spanish 
gentleman, and are equally proofs of his taste for 


the Latin tongue, and respeet for Dr. Collins. 


Celeberrimo, clarissimoque 
REV. DOCT. COLLINS, 
Viro summa ingenii laude preestanti, 
Literaruam cultori sapientissimo, 

Et in Collegio de Southall-Park, 
Omnium nobilissimo, 
Industrio juventutis moderatori: 
Ob eum amorem 
Quo filium Ioannem 
Artibus ac virtute informandum 
Suscepit, 

Ob eamque operam et diligentiam 
Quam ut id puer assequatur 
Virum tantum adhibere 
Progressus testantur: 

In perenne grati animi monumentum, 
EMMANVEL ABELLA, 


EMMANVEL ABELLA 
Suo amantissimo filio, 
Joannt NEPOMUCENO, 
In Collegium de Southall-Park 
Cooptato, 
Et sapientissimi Rev. Doct. Cottins alumno, 
Perplurimos in literarum studiis progressus, 
Perpetuum decus, zternamque felicitatem 
In amoris, benevolentizque signum 
Exoptat. 


PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 

Cuap. I.—Address on the King’s Speech—Batile 
of Talavera—Places in Reversion—America— 
Thanks to Lord Wellington—Walcheren 
ditton—Supplies—Thanks to Lord Gambier. 
The present session of parliament was opened 

on Tuesday, Jan. 23, 1810, by a speech, read in 
his Majesty’s name by the Lord Chancellor, of 
which we gave a copy in our number for Febru- 

ary, [Vide Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 991] with a 

report of the divisions of both houses on the 

address proposed, in answer to the speech. 


House or Lorps. 


The Commons havisg withdrawn, Lord Glas- 
gow rose to move the address, which re-echoed 


_the several paragraphs of the speech, 


Lord Grimstone seconded the address, and ob- 
served, that although there might be some dis- 
sentient opinions on late events, yet as his Ma- 
jesty had promised that all papers on those sub- 
jects should be laid before the house, he hoped 
the address might be unobjectionable. 

Lord St. Vincent said, it seemed to him that 
ministers made a merit of every disaster which 
befel the country. They gilded over all our mis- 
fortunes, but it was no more than was to be ex- 
pected from men who came into office under the 
mask of hypocrisy. They began their career in 
falsehood and fraud, and they had continued the 
same practices. They had piundered a friendly 
power under false pretences ; they had set the 
bells a ringing, and the town to illuminating, for 
the disgraceful convention of Cintra; they claim- 
ed merit tor a glorious victory at Talavera, after 
which the army bad lost all the sick, wounded, 
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and its baggage ; and they seemed to think ita 
merit that they had wasted the blood, and ex- 
pended the treasure of the country, in blowing 
up an insignificant harbour, and taking a few 
old ships. Before he sat down he inquired 
whether any measures were taken to make a wet 
dock at Northfleet. 

Lord Mulgrave stated that measures had been 
taken to secure the ground for that purpose. 

Lord Grenville condemned the conduct of mi- 
nisters, in departing from the wise policy adopted 
by their predecessors, with respect to the affairs 
of the continent. He insisted on the propriety 
of our not interfering; but conceding, for the 
sake of argument, that this was right, still the 
tanner in which it was done was wrong, He 
condemned the plan of the expedition to Wal- 
cheren ; he attached no blame to the command- 
1s employed ; he contended that the expedition 
was too late to be of service, and that it might 
have been directed more successfully to other 
points. He arraigned the want of information 
which ministers had discovered in this transac- 
tion, and reprobated in strong terms, the sending 
a body of English troops to the pestilential 
marshes of Walcheren, at the most pestilential 
season of the year. He concluded by conjuring 
their lordships to express their opinions on this 
point by agreeing with him in an amendment 
which he proposed: in substance stating, that 
they deplored the events of the late military ex- 
peditions to Walcheren and Spain; and af- 
firming that they had disgraced the British 
arms, and were wholly unserviceable to the friend- 
ly powers of the continent. 

Lord Harrowby resisted the amendment; it 
was unjustto condemn without inquiry, and to 
decide without a hearing. He denied the pro- 
Priety of that policy to which his noble friend 


‘had so recently become a convert. He denied 


that ministers had a disposable force ot 100,000 
men ; and that it was practicable to have sent, or 
supported, an army at the points which had been 
suggested, He justified the object which minis- 
ters had in view in the expedition, and lamented 
the effects which unlooked-tor delay in obtaining 
that object had produced. He denied that the 
expedition to Spain and Portugal had failed ; it 
had rescued Portugal from the French, had ren- 
dered the most important services to Spain, se- 
cured the ships at Ferro, and 1aised the military 
fame of Britain! The amendment was unprece- 
dented and unjust. 

The Earl of Moira said it was useless to wait 
for documents, or inquiry, there were already 
sufficient facts before the country to prove the mis- 
eonduct and incapacity of ministers. 

Lord Sidmouth thought there was much to re- 
gret and much to blame in cur expeditions both 
to Spain and Walcheren. He could not agree to 
the proposed amendment. He wished for a full 
inquiry, but he was not for prejudging the con- 
duct of his Majesty’s government, which would 
be the case if the amendment was adopted with- 
eut alteration, 

Lord Mulgrave spoke in favour of the measures 
of government, and Lord Grey supported the 
amendment. 

The Earl of Liverpool in answer to Lords Grey 
and Grenville, stated the result of the Spanish 


expedition very differently : that our troops were 
detained in Walcheren at the express desire of 
Austria: he admitted a knowledge by ministers 
of the armistice between France and Austria ha- 
ving taken place previous to the sailing of our ex- 
pedition. He stated, that, in the opinion of na- 
val men, a fleet for the invasion of this country 
must proceed from the Scheldt ; that Buonaparte, 
acting upon this idea, boasted of having com-t 
pleted his preparations for this purpose in tha 
quarter, and he observed that it would be easier, 
and take less time, to form anew harbour alto. 
gether, than to restore that of Flushing. 

Lord Carysfort spoke in favour of the amend- 
ment. The house divided : 

For the amendment .ssesseoeeceseee 92 

For the Address 144 

Majority for the address....4...6. 52 
House or Commons, Tuesday, Jan. 23. 

The house was summoned to the house of Peers 
to hear his Majesty’s speech; being returned, 
the Speaker informed the house that he had, 
during the recess, issued new writs for several} 
boroughs. Several new writs were also ordered, 

The Speaker having read from the chair a copy 
of his Majesty’s speech, 

Lord Bernard rose, and in a perspicuous man- 
ner, touched lightly on the several points, and 
topics in the speech : he movedan address, which 
was, as usual, an echo of the same. 

Mr. Peele seconded the address. He admitted 
that the calamities enumerated in his Majesty’s 
speech were serious ; but they were not produced 
by the interference of this country. Austria could 
no longer preserve peace with safety to her exist. 
ence. Spain had shewn what might be done by a 
people determined to be in/ependent. Austria saw 
that country rising against the treachery of France, 
and bravely resisting it, preferring a glorious, 
though uncertain struggle to a silent dependence : 
—was it folly in Austria to emulate the proud ex- 
ample? or was it a crime in British ministers to 
assist her efforts; at a moment, too, when the 
fate of Austria and of Buonaparte depended on 
the event of a single battle ? It was easy at this 
period to point out errors in what had been tried ; 
and to imagine the fallacy of what had only been 
projected. Austria had concluded an armistice, 
but she still possessed means of effectual resist- 
ance; the expedition might avert her fate, or 
ameliorate the conditions of her surrender; it was 
accordingly directed to the coast of the enemy, 
thus withholding the reinforcements intended for 
the Danube, and dividing the attention of Buona- 
parte. Mr. P. lamented the misfortunesof Spain ; 
there were evils perhaps in the constitution of 
that country which might have paralized its enes- 
gies; but the British name had risen superior 
from the trial. He traced the conduct of Lord 
Wellington from his arrival in Portugal to the 
battle of Talavera, the activity of the British ge- 
neral, and the valour of the British troops. He 
justified the subsequent retreat of Lord Welling- 
ton’s army ; we have not, says he, learnt to dis- 
card our humanity ; we have not yet adopted the 
summary expedients of modern warfare ; we can- 
not involve the peasant in the calamities from 
which our own privations may spare him ; we 


cannot bring ourselves to force its bread from the 
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lips of poverty ; we cannot feed upon requisition, | misunderstood the amendment : it did not go to 
nor calculate our revenue upon plunder. There | criminate any particular person without due 
was no shame in such a retreat. He felt it inde- | inquiry being previously made. After several 
corous to allude to the circumstances which at- | observations on the measures which have been 
tended the rupture of our negociations with pursued, he concluded by hoping that the 
America, but while Britain deprecated, she could | house would do their duty by enforcing an ins 
not fear, war. The non-intercourse act had pro- | quiry. 

duced a more direct communication with the | Lord Castlereagh justified the conduct of mi« 
Spanish colonies. France, like America, had | nisters; for himself he requested no indulgence, 
aimed a blow at our commerce, but they had both | but he claimed justice. He admitted that inquiry 
been more essentially injured by the rebound than | ought to be made, but he deprecated censure on 
we had by the force of the stroke. The returns | the prima facie evidence which the house posses- 
of our commerce in the last year had exceeded | sed. He adverted to the security aforded to the 
by millions the most favourable years of peace. | country by the expedition to Copenhagen ; the 
He contended the address included nothing that | destruction of the French fleet at Rochefort; and 
stould create irritation: it was natural that men | our military efforts in Spain and Portugal: an 
should differ in opinion upon great and important | operation conducted on principles widely different 


subjects, but when England held forth her hand | from those of the former campaign. Lord Wel- 


to prostrate humanity, when she lent her aid to 
save the expiring freedom of Europe, when she 
imposed her shield to save the remnant of its li- 
berties,he felt that the house must be unanimous. 

Lord Gower objected to the address. He said 
we had destroyed the hopes of Austria, and 
that the pompous embassy of Marquis Wellesley 
had produced nothing : he concluded by moving | 
the following amendment after the word that” — 

«€ The house sees with sorrow and indignation, 
expeditions undertaken, in which our resources 
were lost, and our troops sacrificed in enterprizes, 
the consequences of which were injurious, and 
which only occasioned a repetition of former va- 
lour, producing no other effect than the exposure 
of our councils to the derision of our enemies, 
That now the house demands, as the only atone- 
ment to an injured and. insulted people, that the 
most rigorous inquiry into such disgraceful expe- 
ditions should be instituted.” 

Mr. Ward seconded the amendment, and de- 
clared in strong terms his disapprobation of the 
conduct of ministers. 

Mr. Herbert would not agree to the amend- | 
ment, which went to criminate ministers without | 
inquity—a proceeding not authorised by the con- 
stitution. 

Mr. Lushington could not impute blameto mi- 
nisters for the expeditions to Copenhagen and 
Spain ; the failure in the last instance was ascri- 
bable to the conduct of the executive officers in 
Spain. He was not without hopes that the change 


lington, instead of having 38,000 men, had only 
25,000. Such misrepresentations were mischie- 
vous. At the battle of Talavera, he had only 
20,000 men. No imputation of delay could at- 


tach to our military preparations. Great as our 
resources were, they had their limits. It was 
absolutely impossible to transport our army to the 
north of Germany or to Spain. Antwerp was an 
object of great pclitical importance, and more 
like'y to divert the attention of Buonaparte than 
any other. The object of the expedition had 
been to destroy the enemy’s fleet by a coup-de- 
main ; and not the capture of Walcheren alone. 
The account of the mortality of the troops was 
exaggerated : the risk of occupying this island, 
had not prevented our keeping possession of 
it for thirty-one years during the barrier treaty. 

- General Tarleton spoke at considerable length, 
against the address. 

Mr. Canning put in his claim to a full share of 
the responsibility, up to the period when his 
Majesty's ministers received intimation that the 
objects of the expedition could not’ be accom- 
plished. If the argument was Correct that Buo- 
naparte would not be drawn aside from a princi- 
pal object by a collateral one, it was equally true 
when applied toa diversion in Spain or the north 
of Germany : butif the object of the expedition 
had been accomplished, the effects might have 
been very material and important: in the north 
of Germany the insurrections were only partial, 
and it would have required such a force to have 


of government would re animate the people of | justified our interference in that quarter as we 


that country. He deprecated the idea of party | 
motives at the present moment, and recommend- | 
ed unanimity in supporting his Majesty. 

Mr. Bathurst said, that with respect te the ad- 
dress, no one was disposed to acknowledge the | 
necessity of supporting his Majesty more than , 
himself. The question at issue was, not whether 
inquiry was necessary, but whether, in the first 
instance, parliament should express that opinion, 
The amendment did not merely pledge parliament 
to that opinion, it wentfurther, it charged minis- 
ters with a repetition of former errors, which he 
could not admit, for the action of Talavera pla- 
ced them in a higher point of view. Without | 
entering into an examination of the whole of 
‘the disasters which had befallen the country, 


could neither spare, nor providefor. Austria had 
been advised not to risk another contest with 
France: but when she had declared war we en- 
deavoured to assist her: and when vanquished, 
she withdrew from the contest without reproach 
from us; and he believed she was grateful for 
what we had done. He defended the manner of 
affording assistance to the Spaniards: and denied 
our right to offer them a religious or civil code 
with one hand, andtender a sword with the other. 
What had we todo witb the convocation of the 
Cortes ?—Nothirg at all. He did not reproich Lesd 


| Wellington when he said the march to Talavera 


was his own act: he approved it, and.also the 
honours which had been conferred on that gene- 
ral. He thought it unworthy the dignity of that 


he was of opinion they were unconnected with | house to notice the circumstances which attended 


the address, and should therefore vote for it. 
Mr. Ponsonby stated, that the last speaker had 


| the late differences in the cabinet : whatever might 
be said by others, nothing should induce him te 
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break the resolution he had formed of not speak- 
ing upon that subject. “ 

Mr. Whitbread expressed his surprise that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had not condes- 
cended to state his sentiments. The hon. gentle- 
man who spoke last, was bound to justify him- 
self to the country, for suffering a noble lord to 
remain so long in office, after he was convinced 
that he was incompetent. It appeared that Mr. 
Canning meant to justify the expedition by a re- 
ference to imaginary expeditions : but so far was 
this attack from engaging the attention of Buona- 
parte, that he never once turned his head that 
way: the mighty lion had brushed us off with 
one sweep of his tail. There were many sub- 
jects which called aloud for inquiry. Why 
was the mecting of parliament so long delayed 
ata jumcture so impottant?) Why were the do- 
cuments respecting America kept back? was it 
because they would justify Mr. Erskine’s conduct? 
If Mr. Canning had displayed common prudence, 
America, at this moment, might have been our 
ally. The object of the expedition he declared to 
be contemptible ; the means mighty, and the 
consequences ruinous. The idea of a coup-de 
main was silly, and preposterous; we ought to 
have evacuated the island as soon as Lord Chat- 
ham had declared the objects of the expedition to 
be unattainable. Those who wished for justice, 
in his opinion must vote for the amendment :— 
on the prima facie case, theconclusion was against 
ministers. He did not condemn the naval or 
military commanders ; their hopes were blighted 
by the imbecility of those who appointed them. 
He blamed Austria for provoking a contest with 
France ; he justified the policy oi France, by re- 
fering to our own conduct in breaking the treaty 
of Amiens ; he blamed Lord Wellington for not 
avoiding the battle of Talavera ; he said that none 
of our victcries had led to happy consequences ; 
they only tended to prove what nobody questioned, 
the valour of British troops. He then alluded to 
the late transactions in the cabinet, and to the de- 
claration of Mr. Canning, that in a gocd cause he 
would acceptassistance from Turk,Christian, Jew, 
or Pagan. On the delay between the appoint- 
ment of Lord Wellesley, and his departure for 
Spain, he should expect explanation ; but what 
had been the amount of his services there? He 
had danced upon the French flag; visited the 
Junta ; went through the usual routine of eti- 
quette ; made a speech about reform, and reli- 
giously toasted the Pope. He ridiculed the idea 
of Lord Wellesley adding strength to the cabinet ; 
his principles were known, and his tyranny de- 
tested ; this had rendered him weak, and there- 
fore not dangerous. It has been said by our ene- 
my (said Mr. W.) that the genius of France 
guided our armies ; alas! it now presides in our 
cabinet : for surely, whether we consider their 
ignorance, their imbecility, their bigotry, or the 
fate with which Providence visits all their mea- 
sures, our enemy, had he the nomination, could 
not select men more suitable to hisends, or more 
pernicious to our interests. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer began by 
observing, that the hon. gentleman had asked 
him, in what he thought proper to call his mo- 
ther-tongue, why he, against whom so many in- 
dictments were preferred, had not sooner risen 
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to reply tothem ? The answer was obvious. It 
was natural that he should wait to hear all the 
charges before he proceeded to rebut them ; and 
with all due respect to those gentlemen opposite, 
who had taken an earlier part in the debate, he 
had waited until after the speeches of the hon. 
gent. and of his hon. friend near him, under the 
conviction that those speeches would contain 
more pointed accusations than those of their pre- 
decessors. Entering, as he did, into the feelings 
of his noble and his right hon. friend below him, 
he was desirous, either then, or at any other time, 
of saying as little as possible of the unfortunate oc- 
currences which had deprived the country of their 
services. _ He would only state, that with respect 
tothe differences to which the hon. gentleman op- 
posite alluded, he was wholly unsuspicious of 
their existence until the end of the last session of 
parliament. After the Duke of Portland’s death 
his Majesty had commanded himself anda noble 
friend of his, to apply to two nob!e lords (Lords 
Grenville and Giey) for their co-operation, in 
order to form an extended administration. The 
situation of the country was obviously sach as 
required as strong an administration as could be 
formed ; and he did think that there were circum. 
stances at the time the application was made, 
which rendered it not improbable that it would 
have been successful——They might have de- 
termined who should be first lord of the trea- 
sury. It was a situation which he did not desire. 
The other offices of government, it was natural 
to conceive, were to be filled by those who con- 
tributed to the formation of the administration. 
The alteration of circumstances to which he al- 
luded, were these: first, that by the lapse of 
time since the prorogation of parliament, political 
animosities might have cooled. Secondly, that 
as the Austrian war had nearly terminated, the 
question respecting the propriety of taking a part 
in the contests on the continent, was on the eve 
of being removed. With respect to Spain -and 
Portugal, he thought there could exist no dif- 
ference of opinion in giving assistance to those 
injured nations, as long as they felt the inclina- 
tion, or possessed the means, ot defending them- 
selves. With regard to America, there certainly 
did appear greater difficulties in reconciling the 
difference which had subsisted between the parties ; 
but even on this point, the obstacles did not 
seem insuperable. One of the great leading 
points of difference respecting America arose from 
the orders of council, which the two noble lords 
had represented as most impolitic, and as big with 
Tuin to the commerce of this country. Fortunate- 
ly the policy or impolicy of the orders in council 
had been determined by the evidence of facts. 
They had been productive of the most beneficial 
consequences. He was happy to have it in his 
power to state, that the trade of this country in the 
last year,ending in October last,was not only great- 
er than the year before, but even than the most 
prosperous period. The expost of manufactures 
and of foreign produce last year exceeded, by 
seven millions, our trade in the most favourable 
period of peace, and by ten millions that of any 
year of war. With respect to the catholic ques- 
tion, he did think, too, that circumstances had 
occurred which might materially alter the deter- 
mination of the noble lords. It would be recole 
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lected, that a proposition last brought forward on 
that question, was founded on a suggestion 
which was supposed by the friends of the measure 
to remove all reasonable objections,—the catho- 
lics allowing his Majesty a veto in the appoint- 
ment of their bishops. But the Roman catholic 
clergy and community in Ireland had since denied 
that proposal; consequently, those noble lords 
were released from obligations to the catholics, 
and might no longer Consider themselves preclud- 
ed by any pledgeof such a nature, from accept- 
ing a share in his Majesty's councils. He wou!d 
assure the hon. gentlemen that if he had antici- 
pated that his, proposal could have been deemed 
dishonourable to the character of those noble 
Jords, he should have felt it dishonourable to his 
own character to tender it. This offer having 
been refused, no option was Jcft him but e.ther 
to take the official situation which he had now 
the honour to hold, or to leave his Majesty to be 
dictated to by those who differed from him in 
opinion. He had yet to learn, that under such 
circumstances, he ought to have deserted his so- 
vereign. He believed that there was not a gentle- 
man opposite, who, if he felt the same convic- 
tionon the point would have abandoned the in- 
terests of his royal master. Mr. P. at consider- 
able length, went over the other topics in discus- 
sion, and defended the conduct of ministers with 
respect to the expeditions. The gentlemen op- 
posite had indulged in reflections on a noble lord 
fChatham) which, considering the situation in 
which he stood, might with great propriety have 
been omitted. 

Mr, Tierney spoke at some length, and was 
replied to by Mr. Wharton. 

The house divided on the amendment. 

For the amendment ........... 167 
Majority........——-96 

The address as it originally stood, was then 
earried without a division. 

House of Lords, Jan, 25, 1810. Lord Grey 
Stated that in consequence of the motion for 
thanks to Lord Wellington for the battle of Tala- 
vera, intended to be moved to-morrow, he felt 
it his duty to move for sundry papers. 

The Earl of Liverpool resisted the motion. 

It was supported by the Marquis of Douglas, 
and Lord Erskine, 

Lord Harrowby was surprised that any objec- 
tion should be made to the thanks proposed. He 
was replied to by Lords Grosvenor and Lauder- 
dale. 

Lord Sidmouth thought the motion for thanks 
justifiable, without going into the business of tne 
campaign. 

Motion negatived: likewise a motion for 
other papers on tne same subject, by the Marquis 
of Douglas. 

Lord Grenville moved fer the proceedings of 
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leges, and some other business of routine.— 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave notice 
of his intention to propose a further limitation 
of the time for receiving private petitions. It 
was necessary that they should be presented early 
in the session, to allow every possible notice to 
the persons interested. 

Places in Reversion. 

Mr. Bankes gave notice, that he should move 
for leave to bring in a bill, to prevent the granting 
of offices in reversion. Also forthe appointment 
of a select committee, to inquire into the general 
expenditure of the country. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, it had 
been his intention to have moved for leave to 
bring in a bill, to renew for another year the 
act for preventing the granting reversions, but 
not for makiag the bill perpetual. 

Embezzlement ef Public Money. 

Sir John Newport moved, in pursuance of 
notice, for leave to bring in a bill, the better to 
prevent the embezzlement of money, or secu- 
nities of money, by any public officer. The 
bill had gone through the House last session, as 
far as the filling up the blanks, when the session 
closed. 

America. 

Mr. Whitbread gave notice that he should 
move for the production of certain papers relative 
to the negociation between Mr. Erskine and the 
American government 

Mr. Morris felt so much personal interest in a 
transaction touching so marerially his hon. rela- 
tive (Mr. Erskine) that he begged permission of 
the house to make a few observations. It had 
been correctly stated, that the dispatch of the 
23d of January, contained the express condi- 
tions on which government were content to give 
up the orders of council respecting America. 
This was undoubtedly the fact ; yet his hon. re- 
lation had conceived himself justified in referring 
to the whole body of the instructions he had re- 
ceived, and in obtaining what he conceived to be 
their spirit and meaning substantially. The 
whole of his instructions should be stated; but 
if ministers think that imprudent, from motives 
of general policy, he hoped they would admit 
such parts as would be necessary for his defence. 
It appeared from the correspondence of Mr. Ers- 
kine with Mr. Smith, that Mr. E. had shewn the 
American ministers many letters of instruction 
which were not now before the house. It was 
on the spirit and the substance of his instructions, 
and not upon the letter, that the defence of Mr, 
Erskine would rest. 

The Address. 

Lord Bernard brought up the report of the 

address. On the question for its being re- 


| ceived, 


the court martial upon Lord Gambier, prepara- 


tory to the of thanks. 

Lord Mulgrave moved an amerdment, that 
instead of the wor! ‘ proceedings” the word 
sentence’? shoad be introduce, which was 
assented to by Lord G.—Ordered. 

House of Commons, Thursday, Jan. 25. After 
the appointment of the usual annual grerd 
committees of trale, manufactures, and privi- 


Sir Francis Burdett, commenced a long and 
desultory harangue, by expressing his mortifi- 
cation at the slight impression which the late 
unparalleled disasters, and the recent waste of 
blood and treasure had made on the members of 
that assembly, He saw ministers supported by 
the same kind of majorities, and was therefore 


| more and more convinced of the urgent neces- 


sity of parliamentary reform. Still ministers 
seemed not to have a word to say for themselves. 


| He had beard no argument that could induce the 
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people at large to take part with the ministers of 

crown. No suggestion for impressing on the 
mind of the sovereign, the necessity for tracing 
the calamities of the country to their source: yet 
the root of all these evils was manifest ; it was the 
eorrupt state of that assemély. He knew no name 
that could be given to the imbecillity and folly of 


Ministers, whocould advise his Majesty to insult | 
the most important city in his empire. The city of | 


London, had always been treated with attention 
by every sovereign, from William the conqueror, 
to William the third: the convention parliament 
had received its confirmation from the city of 
London; and an act of parliament had not only 


recoznized the privileges of that city, but had | 


enacted, that even by disuse they could not be 


forfeited. But this insult was only part of a_ 
system: ministers had determined to treat all the | 
privileges of the people with contempt; even a / 
slight had recently been shewn to the gentlemen | 
of that assembly: it had been customary for | 


the king’s speech to be read at the cock-pit, and 
copies of it sent to the members, that they might 


have notice of the subjects of discussion. This | 


ucage was now abandoned. In the last session 
he had brought before the consideration of that 
assembly, a most foul and scandalous job res- 
pecting a grant of lands in the immediate vicinity 
of Chelsea hospital. He now found that instead 
of abandoning that jol, ministers had confirmed 
their former grant. How came it that the speech 
mentioned nothing about India ? Why was the 
recommendation of a grant to the poorer clergy 
tacked to it? There was an insinuation that the 
expedition to Walcheren, had in part succeeded ; 
but the public would consider it in no-other light 
than a complete, disastrous, and disgraceful fai- 
lure. The expedition to Spain, was nearly as 
disgraceful as that to Holland. The imprudence 
of ministers had provoked a serious dispute with 
America: strange occurrences had taken place 
in India: and yet these men were supported with 
the same steadiness, as if their measures had 
been prosperous. The present system was esta- 
blished in 1793: the present calamitous war, 
and the oppressive weight of taxes, were the se- 
quel and necessary consequence of that war 
which, in 1793, was commenced in folly and in- 
justice. Of these consequences parliament was then 
powerfully warned,but no prophetic warning could 
foretel the whole extent of the mischief. Sir Fran- 
Cis expatiated on various eppressions, thet resulted 
from the manner in which the taxes are assessed 
and collected ; and asserted, that for the last fif- 
teen years, the situation of the country had be- 
@ome worse than it had been in the year pre- 
ceding. How happy, said he, should we conceive 
ourselves, could we bring back affairs to the situ- 
ation in which they were, when the dispute took 
concerning the Schelde! Could we bring 

k France to her extent under her menarchs, 
or in her republican period! Could we even go 
back to the peace of Amiens, or to the time be- 
fore we broke that treaty ! He saw no transactions 
since 1793, in which there had not been a prodi- 
gal waste of the treasures, and of the honour of 
this country. Evils had grown up destructive to 
the liberties of Britons : among these evils he enu- 
merated the building of barracks, the occupying 
‘ef military stations, the power which the crown 


| now assumed of introdueing at pleasure foreign 
| mercenaries. Among these mercenaries, he 
lately heard of the Duke of Brunswick, whose 
| corps had been publickly stigmatized by the 
| Arch-duke Charles. Secret and solitary impri- 
| sonment was among these evils: he could hard- 
‘ly conceive any thing more dangerous, in the 
whole rangeof despotism. The country had been 
ruled for a great length of time, by a benevolent 
| sovereign, whose reign had been constantly un- 
| fortunate, But it wasin that room, that he saw 
' the organized causes of all the calamities that 
{ afflicted this country. It was corruption which 
| had struck its root into that room and assemily, 
| Mr. Yorke pointed out the tendency of the hog, 
baronet’s addressing or alluding to the house of 
commons,by the term ‘* this room,”’ or ** this as- 
sembly ;” with the hon.baronet’s mode of treating 
the various and numerous topics, which had en- 
tered into his speech. The present state of the 
King’s age and infirmities, made it impossible for 
him to receive every petition on the throne ; and, 
for his own part, Mr. Y. said he could not see 
what right the city of London had tothat particu- 
lar distinction, more than York, Bristol, and 
| other cities. He admitted failure in the expedition 
to the Scheldt, which deserved the consideration 
of the house, but he differed widely from those 
| who thought the late expeditions subjects of un- 
| paralleled calamity and disgrace. 

Sir John Sebright thought his Majesty’s present 
Ministry totally incapable of carrying on the 
government of this country : if he gave the right 
hon. gent. who was at the head of adminis- 
tration credit for integrity of intention, it was all 
the credit he could allow him. He ridiculed the 
boast of having taken Walcheren, and destroyed 
the basin at Flushing. The laurels of Lord Wel- 
lington, were indeed the essence of laurel, the 
most baneful of poisons! The right hon. gent. 
who spoke last, had extolled the loyalty and 
courage of the Chancellos of the Exchequer, for 
standing by his sovereign, wher others had re- 
fused to co-operate with his administration. The 
word /oyalty had of late been prostituted to—party 
purposes ; no man had a right to identify himself 
with his Majesty, nor should a wesk minister 
ever shield himself under such a sentiment. 

Mr. Whitbread rose to offer an amendment to 
One part of the address. It appeared to him, that 
when the subjects of this empire, were taxed to 
the full extent of possibility, when so prodigal a 
waste existed in the public expenditure, when he 
saw the right hon. gent., the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, surrounded by men who were known 
not to be friends to economical reform, when he 
saw an hon, gent, (Mr. Wharton) who had been 
chairman of the committee of ways and means, 
and who afterwards in the finance committee, had 
thrown impediments in the way of the judicious 
enquiries of the chairman of that committee, now 
made a secretary of the treasury ; when he con- 
templated all these circumstances, he felt strong- 
ly the necessity of that house giving a distinct 
pledge to consider and adopt some system of 
economical refurm. He should therefore propose, 
that after a paragraph in the address, which 1¢- 
lates to the supply to his Majesty, a paragraph to 
the following effect should be inserted : 

That in justice to his Majesty’s subjects who 
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have so long, and so patiently borne a sys- 
tem of severe taxation. which the long conti- 
nuance of the war has re:dered necessary, 
they would immediately apply themselves to 
the consideration and adoption of such an eco- 
nomical reform, as would not only be consist- 
ent with the welfare of the state, but gratify 
the feelings, and in some degree alleviate the 
sufferings of a loyal people.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed 
his confidence, that the house would not sanction 
an impression which would thus go abroad, that 
some considerable saving was to be expected ; 
might not the legislature revise such taxes as 
should be found oppressive ? The language of the 
speech, contained a pledge of economical ma- 
nagement, and as to the economical reform, ad- 
verted to by the hon. gent. that would be attend- 
ed to in the course of the session. The resolutions 
of the finance committee were to be followed up, 
and that committee revived: he opposed the 
amendment as unnecessary and unreasonable. 

Mr. Ponsonby said that the amendment pro- 
posed by his hon. friend, related to points in- 
dependent totally of the war expenditure, in 
which his Majesty’s speech promised future eco- 
nomy. 

Mr. B. Bathurst and Sir Francis Burdett com- 
mented on some expressions which had fal!en from 
the latter, relative to the peerage of Lord Sidmouth, 
and the conduct of that statesman, at the com- 
mencement of the present war. 

Lord Temple was convinced of the necessity of 
giving some pledge of reform to the public, and 
should therefore support the amendment. 

Mr. Wharton defended his conduct as member 
of the finance committee. He should never be 
ashamed of having been instrumental in getting 
passages expunged from the original draft of the 
report, produced by the hon. chairman, which 
were really so many attacks on the just prerogatives 
of the crown. 

Mf. Whitbread explained.—A few other mem- 
bers spoke for and against the amendment : the 
house divided ; ayes 54—noes 95. 

_ Mr. Tierney proposed an amendment : on a di- 
Vision, ayes §52—-noes 100. 


House of Lords, Jan. 26, 1810. 


Thanks to Lord Viscount Wellington, 

The Earl of Liverpool would not have sup- 
pose but from what he had heard in that house 
ast night, that any noble lords could differ from 
him concerning the merits of the battle of Tala- 
vera, He thought the battle of Maida a perfect 
precedent for the proposition he was about to 
make. His lordship compared some leading fea- 
tures in the conduct of the two British generals in 
these actions; and he proceeded to state the ap- 
probation with which the people of Spain and 
Portugal regarded the success of Lord Wellington. 
He alluded to the testimony of satisfaction bes- 
towed by the King on that officer 

When Earl Grey rose to order, and remarked on 
the impropriety of supporting any motion by the 
name of the King. 

The Earl of Liverpool continued to expatiate 
on the merits of Lord Wellington; and on the 
necessity of preserving military reputation and 
the fame of our soldiers by the hereditary he- 

Vor. VIL, (Lit. Pan. May 1610} 
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nours of the state. He insisted on the duty of 
maintaining the martial character,particularly ina 
nation so much absorbed in commerce as Britain 5 
and the more so, when it was considered, that in 
France we had to oppose a power entirely militae 
ty. His lordship concluded by moving the thanks 
of the house to Lord Viscount Wellington and the 
brave army under his command, for the signal 
success at Talavera, &c. 

The Earl of Suffolk regretted that he could not 
agree to the vote. He discoverd a want of intel= 
ligence, foresight, and caution on the part of the 
commander in chief: these had given to a victory 
the consequences of a defeat. 

Earl Grosvenor lamented that he must dissent 
from the proposed vote of thanks. He had not 
thought it right to vote thanks for the battle of 
Corunna. If a single isolated act of valour was 
to be deemed worthy of the thanks of parliament, 
where was parliament to stop ? He objected also 
to the practice of conferring peerages as a reward 
of military and naval successes, since in many 
instances, for want of sufficient patrimony, the 
descendants of meritorious men became depen- 
dents on the crown. 

Lord Mountjoy could not but defend and applaud 
the conduct of Lord Wellington: it would not 
have been thought fitting by the people of Spain 
orof this country, that he should ave remained 
inactive on the Douro or the Tagus. When Sir 
Arthur Wellesley retreated did he not leave the 
Spanish army strong in numbers and in force ? 
He ieft in their care those sick and disabled sol- 
diers, whose wounds were bleeding mementos of 
their claims on Spanish protection. Noble lords 
doubted whether this was a victory: the retreat 
of Joseph Buonaparte ought to terminate that 
doubt. It was a victory purchased with blood, 
with dear blood, but in shedding it we had de~ 
monstrated our energy and our valour. 

Earl Grey said, the battle of ‘Talavera must be 
looked at both as to its objects and its results: in 
these points of view he denied that it had either 
the character or the claims of a victory. He 
could in no respect compare it to the battle of 
Maida. His lordship then commented on the 
inefficiency of the battle of Talavera to the at- 
tainment of any object: on the want of provi- 
sions which succeeded it: on the want of circums 
spection in the commander : on the enemy’s re- 
maining two days unmolested in sight of our 
army: and on the disastrous retreat of a victori- 
ous British army, leaving their sick and wounded 
tothe mercy of their foes. Doubts were even en- 
tertained concerning the battle itself: had thé 
principal position been judiciously secured ? was 
there any military propriety in the charge of horse 
which had occasioned such serious loss? It was 
stated that the enemy was double our force, yet 
the combined armies of English and Spaniards 
were superior in numbers to the French. He 
thoucht sufficient justice had not been done the 
Spaniards: in the Spanish genera!’s account, it 
appearcd that they had lost nearly 1200 mien. 
After mary other pointed observations, his lord» 
ship concluded a very animated speech. ) 

Marquis Wellesley in a long and’ interesting 
detail, obviated the objections of those who op» 
posed the motion. The first object of his noble 
brother was the deliverance of Portugal, andin the 
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opinion of every military man,his operations for that 
purpose were as brilliant as they were successful, 
His subsequent march against Victor, his advance 
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| 
| 
| 


into Spain, were entitled to the highest encomiums. | 


Was it not the duty of Lord Wellington, after the 
immediate expulsion of the enemy trom Portugal, 
to contribute to thé safety of the southern pro- 
vinces of Spain? On this basis rested the plan 


of operations concerted between Lord Wellington | 


and Gen. Cuesta, with the sanction, and even at 
the express request of the junta. The allied ar- 
mies were in sight of Victor’s army on the 22d 
July, and Lord Wellington proposed the attack on 
the morning of the 23rd, but from some cause, 
inexplicable or at least unexplained, Gen. Cuesta 
wished to postpone the attack ; and Vanegas, in- 
stead of executing his part of the plan, was pro- 
hibited from advancing at the appointed time by 
an express order from the junta. He wished to 
see the government of Spain formed on the broad 
basis of all just governments—the redress of grie- 
vances—the extinction of all exactions and abu- 
ses under which the people groaned.—But, when 
we looked to the state to which Spain had been 
reduced, by those vile wretches who seemed to 
have no other object than to lay her defenceless 
at the feet of France, we should find cause of 
astonishment at her having so far emerged, rather 
than ather not having altogether emerged, from 
her degradation. He concluded with stating, that 
he conscientiously thought his brotheras much en- 
titled to every honour conferred upon him by his 
Sovereign, or in that house to bestow, as any of 
the noble lords who now sat there in consequence 
of their personal merits, or by descent from their 
illustrious ancestors. 

Lord Grenville asked if no blame was to be im- 
puted to government at home for their ignorance 
of the real state of things in Spain, after the me- 
lancholy experience they had previously had upon 
that subject ? He had little doubt that if the in- 
structions to Lord Wellington—if the limitations 
and fetters upon his discretion, were submitted 
to that house, the result would be to acquit him 
of every share of blame that attached to the late 
e@ampaign. 

Motion carried without a division. 

Motions for thanking the officers and approving 
the conduct of the non-commissioned officers and 
privates were carried nem. diss. after a few words 
from Lord Grey expressing his cordial concurrence 
in them. 

House of Commons, Friday, Jan. 26.—Mr. 
Rose moved for copies of all memorials presented 
to the house, respecting the archiiectural and other 
improvements in the vicinage of both houses of 
parliament. 

_ Lord Cochrane gave notice that he should move 
for the minutes of the court-martial held on a 
noble lord, (Gambier) to whom a vote of thanks 
had been proposed by one of his Majesty’s mi- 
aisters. 

The Order of the Day 

Was read for taking into consideration the 
speech of the lords commissioners; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer moved the usual 
question, ‘* that a supply be granted to his Ma- 


Mr. Creevey expressed his belief that it was a 
#act well known to every commercial man, that re- 
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turns were made in specie, and notin produce 
or manufacture, forall foreign articles imported s 
aud requested to know from his Majesty’s minis- 
ters whether it was their intention to persist in the 
system of commercial licences ? He added many 
pointed observations on the affairs of India, con- 
cerming which, he presumed that ministers would 
give the house some explicit information. 

Mr. Rose denied that the whole of our import 
trade was of late carried on under a system of li- 
cences for the exportation of mere bullion, and 
asserted that there had been millions in favour of 
this country, and to a degree of prosperity supe- 
rior to the most favoured times of peace. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer supposted the 
arguments and the assertions of Mr. Rose. 

Mr. Tierney spoke at length against the system 
of commercial licences: these licences enabled 
government to exercise a partial influence. He 
had heard of an instance where a single licence 
was sold fora thousand pounds ; every man must 
see what enormous influence it gave to ministers, 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. 
Rose both acknowiedged, that the orders in coun- 
cil and the system of licences were ineligible mea+ 
sures ; but, in issuing these licences the most per= 
fect impartiality was observed. 

Many members spoke largely on the injurious 
nature of the system of commercial licences ; 
and Mr. Baring said that among the members of 
the board of trade, there was but one man ac- 
quainted with it in detail : the rest were lawyers, 
men in public stations, &c.: even a bishop was 
one of the number, 

Expedition to Walcheren. 

Lord Porchester brought forward his motion for 
inquiry concerning the expedition to Walcheren. 
He had to speak of a great national calamity ; he 
came down to that house to claim of their uibu- 
nal, national punishment against the authors of 
that misfortune. He felt that the dignity of the 
country was connected with its justice, and he 
should therefore move for a committee of the 
whole house to examine into the policy of the late 
expedition. After much general invective against 
the imbecility of ministers, his lordship brought 
his sentiments to bear in the following statement. 
‘© The avowed object of the Jate expedition had 
been to assist Austria. The determination of 
Austria totry her strengfh with France, was known 
long antecedent to her actual hostilities. The 
first battle was fought April 8: the batile of As» 
pern on the 21st and 22d of May: from that time 
to July 6th the conqueror of Europe was re- 
duced to act for the first time on the defensive. 
On the 12th the armistice took place, and on 
the 28th sailed our expedition, While Austiia 
was at the last gasp of that mortal decay which 
brought her glory to the grave, we prepared our 
medicine. When she gave up the struggle, we 
came forward with the mockery of our aid, and 
administered our medicine to the dead. Why did 
not the expedition sail to the Mediterranean or the 
north ?—why were not the troops landed in Italy 
or Istria?’ His lordship insisted that the French 
even in Spain, had surmounted difficulties which 
had destroyed our best armies. The principles 
on which France acted, were to direct the main 
force against the main object: but our matchless 
cabinet having determined to attack Antwerp, 
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gan by dividing their force to attack a miserable 
and useless smuggling town. They associated ig- 
norance with theirinactivity : they had to learn that 
Antwerp wasa fortified town, and Lord Chatham 


with 40,000 men was sent to act the partof a} 


spy. He would make no personal objection to 
Lord Chatham, but without any idea of hurting 
individual feeling, he must express his surprise 


at such an appointment: for which he could dis- | 
cover but one reason, the project which none but 


the ministry could understand, none but the mi- 
nistry could execute: the miserable offspring of 
their dotage, the unhappy bantling which bore in 
all its movements the marks of the combined in- 
capacity of its parents, was not to he committed 
into tne rude and uncourteous hands of a stranger. 
His lordship then consilered the consequences of 
this fatal expedition, not to our fame only, but to 
our national existence. ‘* The expectation of our 
country ‘s directed towards us! It is to this house 
itis to us that the eyeof every man who thinks 
for his country is turned. If feeble or failing in 
out duty, we might indeed see ministers fall, but 
it would be only in the general destruction—in the 
huge and scattering ruin that involved all that was 
sacred, and dear, and honourable in the country.” 
He should move for * a committee of the whole 
** house on Monday next, to take into consider- 
*€ ation the policy and conduct of the expedition 
to Walcheren.”’ 

Mr. Windham Quin seconded the motion, and 
insisted on various instances of negligence, ig- 
norance, and incapacity attendant on the expe- 
dition. 

The question was called for and strangers were 
withdrawing, when 

Mr. Croker rose to reply. He had heard with 
great pleasure the splendid oratory of the noble 
mover and hon. seconder ; but good oratory, like 
good postry, was the better for a little fiction. 
The noble lord had assumed that no inquiry was 
intended: but whom could government wish to 
screen ? were those individuals alluded to, who 
were no longer members of administration ? Was 
it not more desirable to send the expedition to 
a destination within twenty-four hours sail of our 
coast, than to more distant points? The course 
taken by the noble lord had been unfair and un- 
candid: he had taken the dates of the battles of 
Aspern and Wagram correctly, but not the date 
when the expedition was ready to sail. The noble 
lord should wait for the production of papers ; for 
how cou'd he know that those papers when pro- 
duced might not justify the time, the destination, 
and the execution of the expedition? The hon, 
member concluded by moving the previous 
question. 

Mr. Bathurst went over nearly the same argu- 
Ments as the noble mover of the inquiry; and 
Mr. Fuller took the same side. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer acknow- 
ledged that nothing could be more fair than the 
statements of Mr. Bathurst: he granted that there 
were points on which an inquiry ought to be insti- 
tuted. .The house was therefore not to suppose, 
that the previous question if carried, was to decide 
against inquiry. His Majesty’s government had 
alvised his Majesty to proffer that information 
which must necessarily form the basis of inquiry. 
But the distagce between Saturday and Monday 
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| would appear too di liberative for the hon. gentle- 
| man opposite. It became any assembly to deli+ 
berate before they decided. But justice was not 
the object—the real object :—that for which every 
herve was strained, and every shew even of com- 
| mon decency cast aside, was the removal of 
| ministers ! His hon. friend (Mr. Croker) had been 
accused of having made use Of his Majesty's name 
to influence the decision of that house. The 
| speech, every one knew, was the minister’s speech 
and not the king's, and of course no allusion to 
| it could possibly be made with a design to intro- 
duce his Majesty’s name, for the purpose of un- 
due influence. 

Mr. Windham observed in the right hon. gene 
tlemana vein of pleasantry at the supposed confi- 
dence of the opposition in theirown strength : the 
idea of this joke had no other existence than in 
the mind of the right hon. gentleman. To is was 
a motion that needed no previous information: a 
motion which ought to be carried by general ac- 
clamation. To whom was this great disaster to be 
imputed 2? To the commanders ? no—ministere 
themselves did not accuse them. To the wind 
and weather ?—how could that influence ships in 
port or an army not exposed? To the fortune of 
War? no—for where the troops were engaged 
they were uniformly victorious. Where then did 
the blame attach ?—to those, and those solely who 
planned the expedition—who pianned it in oppo 
sition to plain and pre-existing objections ; who 
sent our brave soldiers to their grave, to perish in 
the pestilential miasmata of Holland ; to expire 
like a candle ina vault! The ministers allowed 
that papers were necessary ; why were tity then 
not forthcoming’? It was said that the speech was 
the minister’s speech and not the king’s: why 

then did the hon, gentleman demand respect for it 
from the house ? He concluded by hoping that 
the house would shew by its immediate condem- 
nation, that this was a subject upon which fure 
ther deliberation was unnecessary. 

Mr. Ponsonby said that the question was whe 
ther that house would do its duty or desert it in 
compliment tothe minister. The minister de~ 
sired the house to wait for Ais information. In 
courts of justice if a prisoner were to say to the 
judge ** wait; do not condemn me; wait in 
complaisance to my merit, and you shall hear 
what a fine story I shall tell you;” who would 
everthink of paying him attention? Why then 
should parliament wait one moment? ‘* The 
enemy has declared,” said Mr. Ponsonby, ‘ that 
the Genius of Franee conducted the British army 
to perish in the pestilential marshes of Walche- 
ren.” No—it was not the Genius of France, but 
the Demon of England—aweak, divided, distract- 
ed and incapable administration : ill thought of by 
all, and suspected by themselves ; contemned by 
the country, and. divided against one another $ 
their very leader, who commanded the finances 
of the nation; declaring himself innocent, le- 
cause he was ignorant. If such a minister obe 
tains the confidence of the house, then malig- 
nant men enough may be found in the nation, to 
pronounce its greatest calamity—such a House of 
Commons. 

Mr. Stephen insisted on delay, but acknowe 
ledged that an inquiry was necessary. He come 
pared the British public, aad the oppesition, to 
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Don Quixote and his squire. The public was | thousands.—Mr. Wharton in the chair; Mr, Per- 


like the generous knight, intent on redressing 
wrongs ;—the squire Sancho Panza, only thought 
of getting a government. 

Sir Samuel Romilly considered it as a fallacious 
representation of his learned friend, who stated 
the question to be whether an inquiry should be 
instituted now or on Monday: but were it so, he 
would decidedly vote for it now. It had been 
said, thatthe object of the present motion, was 
to turn out ministers: how could inquiry turn out 
ministers, uniess the result of the inquiry should 
shew them to be criminal? If inquiry should 
prove that no blame attached to them, they would 
only be more firmly established in their places. 
The hon. gen. lamented that the vote of that 
house was often in opposition to the decided 
opinion of the public at large: and more especial- 
ly when it was known that many members pro- 
fessed out of doors, opinions directly contrary to 
what was expressed by their votes in that house. 

Mr. Leslie Foster spoke for the previous question. 

General Grosvenor supported the motion for 
inquiry. 

Sir Home Popham said an inquiry was due to 
the services both of the army and navy; he 
should leave the question of the policy of the ex- 
pedition to abler hands. 

Sir W. Curtis supported the motion. 

Mr. Wilberforce distinguished himself, by a 
coot and dcided opposition to the ministry, and 

Mr. Tierney went over the general grounds of 
argument in favour of the motion with much sar- 
castic observation. 

Mr. Pattison at a late hour, moved that the 
debate should be adjourned to Mcnday se’en- 
night. 

Mr. Ponsonby said, that this was only an at- 
tempt to do that in another form, which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer saw it was impossi- 
to carry in the way he proposed. 

Mr. Perceval assured the right hon. gent, that 
the motion was not of hisadvice. 

A division then took place on the previous ques- 
tion ; ayes 186—noes 195. Majority against mi- 
misters NINE! Mation carried withouta division, 
and Friday, Feb. 2, fixed for the appointment of 
a committee. 

House of Lords, Jan. 29.—Earl Grey wished 
to know to whom the earl of Liverpool had al- 
luded, when, in moving thanks for the bat- 
tle of Talavera, that nobie Earl had instanced 


the general orders as testimonies of the approba- | 


tion bestowed on that engagement by his ma‘es- 


ty’s military advisers :—Who were his majesty’s | 


military advisers? It appeared by the answers of 
lord Liverpool that he had used this expression 
either inadvertently, or had not endeavoured to 
give authority by it, to his own and his col- 
leagues’ opinions, 

House of Commons, Jan. 29.—The house ina 
committee of supply at the instance of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Lord Mahon thought 
the Taxes were not fairly and equally collected on 
the population of the whole island: the war- 
taxes on one class in England were 20 millions, 
jn Scotland, on the same class, only one mil- 
lien: the property tax in England was eleven 
miliwns, in Scotland no more than six hundred 


| ceval moved that a supply be granted to his ma- 
| jesty.—Sir John Newport protested against pledg- 
ing this country, burdened and borne down as the 
people were with taxes, to carry on a war in 
Portugal and Spain, such a war must be ruinous 
to our resources ; while it was utterly hopeless 
with regard to any ulterior object. The house 
being resumed, Mr Manning called the attention 
of the house to what he conceived an invasion of 
their privileges. A custom had become preva- 
lent of late in the newspapers of publishing lists 
of the members of that house who voted on any 
particular night, and designating the voters by 
marks and descriptions. If this course were per- 
sisted im he should take up the matter in a more 
serious way. Mr. Creevey replied that this was so 
far from being a breach of privilege, that in the 
time of king William, it was constantly done by 
order of the house. 

Mr. W, Wynne called the attention of the 
house to a higher invasion of its privileges. The 
first lord of the admiralty had caused a_ letter to 
be wriiten to lord Cochrane, requesting that his 
lordship would state fully in writing the grounds 
on which his lordship meant to object to the 
thanks of parliament to lord Gambier. This let- 
ter attempted in an official way to calla member 
of that house to account for an intended motion, 
and was therefore a direct infringement on the 
privileges of that house.—He moved for an at- 
tested copy of the letter, and of lord Cochrane’s 
answer thereto. His motion was agreed to. Lord 
Cochrane’s motion for minutes of the court mar- 
tial on lord Gambier, created considerable in- 
terest. Itwas, however, not generally supported, 
and many members opposed it on the grounds 
that it must be unjust to disturb the acquittal of 
any man. The motion, said Mr. Ponsonby, con- 
tainsa violation of solemn and recogniaed princi- 
ples. Let the case of a culprit be as weighty as 
it is possible to conceive: even the murder of the 
king—and let him be once acquitted, no new 
trial can affect that man, though the strongest 
new evidence of his guilt might start up: so sa- 
cred is the feeling of justice. Mr. Perceval 
proposed an amendment by substituting the senr- 
tence for the minutes of the court martial. 

For the amendment,...,..171 


oe 


Majority .. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, then moved 
the thanks of the house to lord Gambier. This 
was opposed by lord Cochrane in a very animated 
speech. He still required to be informed what 
part of lord Gambier’s exploit deserved thanks, 
or indeed what had been his exploit? Theground 
taken by ministers was childish and frivolous— 
that where the subordinates deserve praise, the su- 
periors must receive it. The public would read 
the minutes, though the house might not. The 
public might judge from facts, though the house 
would not. The public would not submit to 
have their eyes bound, because thte house chose 
to keep theirs shut. Sir Francis Burdett supported 
his noble colleague’s arguments, and Mr. Wind- 
ham with more coolness, argued against the im- 
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policy of being over-prodigal of the honours of 
the state. On a division 1 

For the motion of thanks 161 

Against 39 

House of Lords, Jan. 30.—The house met, and 
heard an appeal cause. Attended divine service 
in Westminster Abbey. The Bishop of Bristol 
preached : text, Jer. iv. 10. The Peers returned 
to the House of Lords. 

House of Commons, Jan. 30.—The house met 
at 11 o'clock: attended divine service in St. 
Margaret’s Church. The sermon was by the 
Chaplain of the House: text, 2. Cor. iv. 1011. 
The house again met at 4o’clock: the Chancel- 
ite of the Exchequer, moved thanks to the Chap- 
ain. 

Mr. Wharton brought up the report from com- 
mittee of supply. Ordered for consideration to- 
morrow. 

House of Lords, Jan. 31.—The Earl of Liver- 
pool laid on the table, several papers relating to 
the expedition to Walcheren. 

The ninth report of the commissioners for in- 
quiry in Ireland, was presented at the bar. 

House of Commons, 31.—It being our inten- 
tion to offer as connected an epitome as possible 
of the debates on the subject of the expedition 
to the Scheldt, we shall only report, at pre- 
sent, that requests to the House of Lords, were 
made for the attendance of the Marquis of Hunt- 
ly: the Earl of Chatham, the Earl of Rosslyn, 
and other officers, members of that house. 
Also orders for the attendance of Gen Sir Eyre 
Coote, Gen. Hope, Gen. Grosvenor, Sir Home 
Popham, and other principal witnesses. 

Conversation on the desire to get through this 
business as speedily as possible: understood agree- 
ment to allot to it the evenings, after 8 o’clock, 
de die in diem, 


OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AFRICA, SOUTH. 

HAottentots.— Bethasdorp, Sept. 5, 1809. 
—The influx of Hottentots to Beihelsdorp 
has, within these few months, been less ra- 
pid than before, owing to a false report cireu- 
lated in the country, that none can be adimit- 
ed without the consent of their former mas- 
ters. At the request of Col. C——, we have 
more accurately investigated the number of 
our inhabitants, which we had roughly cal- 
culated at 400; but we found, at home, 146 
men; 211 women, and 282 children, in all 
6393 besides, absent, 113 men, 121 women, 
and 166 children, in ail 340; the total num- 
ber amounting to 979 souls. 

Great Namaguas.—The following is from 
the missionary, Mr. Sydenfaden’s account of 
his first visit to the Namaquas.—This kraal is 
called Hardekochas ; and the captain John 
Kagass. The captain showed me a large old 
thorn-tree for a lodging. He brought mein the 
afternoon two bamboos with milk; and to 
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each of my people one. In the evening, he 
presented us, for our supper, a large ram ; 
and, because they are accustomed to receive a 
reward, I put a handkerchief round his neck, 
with which he was very much pleased. I then 
called them together, and desired them to sit 
down under the thorn-tree in two rows; 
but the captain, his officers, and my inter- 
preter next tome. I was much astonished at 
the silence observed among them, which is 
rarely the case among the wild people. I 
then addressed them briefly....My interpreter 
succeeded, at this time, remarkably well in 
his labour.... The captain then began to speak, 
in the presence of all the people (about 5 or 
600), in his own language ; first very calmly, 
but gradually much louder; so that I was 
afraid, not knowing what it signified ; but 
asking my interpreter the subject, he told me 
that it was about the word of God, I desired 
him to be very attentive to what was spoken ; 
and he related as follows :—‘* This word of 
God is too great for us to be indifferent about 
it; and it is true, indeed, as this teacher says, 
that men who know not God, live in sin: 
it is so among us; for every day there are 
gwarrels, war, and murder; and the life of 
no man is secure. One steals the beasts of 
another ; that is not a manner of life fit for 
men,—it is worse than brutes! I wish that 
all the captains of the whole Namanqua-land 
were here themselves, to hear this word of 
God, so that they might know how sinful we 
are, and what a wicked and miserable life we 
live! yes; here, on this spot, under this 
thorn - tree, they should hear it from the 
mouth of our teacher, for they will not bee 
lieve us; and, as soon as he is gone, we shall 
have war again. ‘They should hear it with 
their own ears, for it is too great a word to 
remain as we are; and if they will not hear, 
they must not persecute us if we learn. We 
all must have one heart and one thought to 
hate the old and to follow the new, according 
to that word of God, and live in love and 
peace together as brethren and sisters.” 
AMERICA, NORTH. 
Massachusetts Legis/ature.—Boston, Feb. 
15.1810. The following is an extract of a 
report made to the legislature of Massachu- 
setts, on Thursday last, by a jojnt commit- 
tee. It was read, ordered to -be printed, 


‘and its consideration assigned Tuesday. 
| The whole may be considered as a sort of 


protest against the proceedings of the Ame- 
rican Government, in their conduet towards 
Mr. Jackson.—‘* With this view of ap 
empty treasusy, and an abandoned come 
merce, it is impossible to overlook the de- 
fenceless state of the country, and especially 
the entire seaboard of the United States, 
While the Ameriean flag would be drivea 
from the ocean, our seaports would be at the 
mercy of the most formidable navy that ever 
G 3 
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existed; and before our fortifications or ar- 
mies could be in a situation to sustain the 
first assaults of the enemy, our cities might 
be buried in ruins, and our sea coast exposed 
to inconceivable distress.—‘* As the miseries 
of such a war would be incurred without 
adequate motive, they must be sustained 
without a possible chance of indemnity. On 
the ocean, Britain is at present invulnerable. 
It is only on the side of Canada that the 
American arms could come into actual colli- 
sion with her dominions; and if the chances 
of war, aftera profusion of blood aud trea- 
sure, should enable the United States to add 
to their territory, already too extensive, this 
province of Frenchmen, what would be the 
value of the acquisition? and for whom 
would it be acquired? To hold it asa co- 
lony would be inconsistent with the genius 
of our institutions. To adopt it as a free 
and independent State, would be equally re- 
pugnant te the habits and wishes of that peo- 
ple. Under what pretext could we retain 
this ancient and favourite appendage to 
France, claiming it as her legitimate estate, 
with the voice of a great majority of its inha- 
bitants to second her pretensions > It is mo- 
rally certain that Canada, conquered by the 
United States, would, under the patronage 
of France, become a northern hive, pouring 
forth successive swarms of Goths and Van- 
dals, which, in alliance with the savage 
tribes, would encompass the Union with a 
belt—a favourite project of the ancient mo- 
narchy, which, probably, has never been 
relinquished. — ‘* Your committee, how- 
ever, do not disguise their belief, that neither 
an exhausted treasury, nor a ruined com. 
merce, nor a depopulated sea coast, nor the 
miseries of a war without a possibility of 
success, or definition of object, would con- 
stitute the principal disasters of a rupture 
with Great Britain.—The spirit and re- 
sources of the country, when roused and 
collected, are, under the blessing of Provi- 
dence, sufficient for its defence, and would 
in time be applied to this object; but the 
consummation of the public calamities 
would be found in an alliance with that deso- 
lating and gigantic despotism, which has 
crushed the governments and subverted the 
liberties of Europe, and whose genius is 
not more hostile to every republican in- 
stitution, than to the spirit of commerce 
by which such insiitutions are cherished 
and preserved. Nothing but a mysterious 
infatuation can induce an administration 
to seek an alliance with a government, 
whose hostility to the United States has 
been soastiaded, not merely in misconstrac- 
tions of doubtful points of national law, 
and in the unguarded expressions of its pub- 
lic ministers, but in an open violation of 
treajies, and contempt of neutral rights; not 
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merely in illegal captures and casual injuries, 
for whieh no reparation has been offered, but 
in an unvaried series of insults and aggressions 
—of sequestrations of property upon land, 
and of plunder and burning of our ships 
upon the ocean ; not merely in the impress- 
ment of seamen claimed as her own subjects, 
but in the captivity and confinement in dun- 
geons of our acknowledged citizens, without 
colour of pretence. ‘The calamities of such 
a war would be, indeed, aggravated by the 
dangers and infamy of such an alliance; and 
our success, could it reasonably be expected, 
would hasten the period in which we should 
find ourselves compelled, without any inter- 
vening barrier, to grapple on our own soil 
with an enemy, who has long made war 
upon us, in every possible form burt that of 
actual invasion, and who reserves’ his most 
faithful allies for his most exemplary victims. 
—In conclusion, your commitiee are per- 
suaded, that no honourable means should be 
left unattempted to institute and pursue a 
negociation with Greai Britain for the accom- 
modation of differences ; and that the whole 
system of commercial restrictions should be 
abandoned before the natural sources of our 
revenue are entirely exhausted, and the course 
of trade so diverted by new habits, and so 
concealed by evasions, as to produce perma- 
nent and irretrievable ruin. And they accor- 
dingly recommend the following resolutions 
which are submitted. (By order) 
BriGuam.” 

Resolutions of the Legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts.—** Whereas, Francis James Jack~- 
son, Minister Plenipotentiary from the Court 
of Great Britain, having full powers to ne- 
gociate and conclude a treaty for the amicable 
adjustment of the controversies unhappily sub- 
sisting between the United States and that 
nation, after being duly accredited by the 
executive of the United States, has been 
suspended from the exercise of his function, 
for some expressions contained in his cor- 
respondence with the government of the 
United States, which are alleged to be de- 
rogatory to the honour and veracity of 
the executive government :—And the le- 
gislatures of some of our Sister States having 
declared their assent to the construction given 
to the said correspondence, and their appro- 
bation of the dismissal of the said British 
Minister ; and the legislature of Massachu- 
setts having examined the said correspondence, 
and being unable to discern in it any passage 
or words, which, in their judgment, can be 
fairly construed to convey disrespectful and 
offensive imputations : And whereas the do- 
ings of the said legislatures, combined with 
the resolutions of Congress, have a tendency 
to widen the breach already existing, and to 
remove still farther the prospect of accom- 
modation : and whereas this legislature, while 
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they are always ready, at whatever hazard, 
to embark in a just and necessary war, and 
to support the national government with the 
whole force and resources of the state, are 
nevertheless persuaded, tiat no just cause 
exists for a rupture with Great Britain; and 
that its effects, detrimental to both nations, 
would tend to the impoverishment of this 
Commonwealth, to the destruction of its 
commerce, and to the aggrandizement of a 
power already formidable to the liberties of 
mankind: and whereas we deem ita daty 
to use all the means in our power to allay the 
existing irritations, and prepare the way for 
the restoration of a friendly intercourse be- 
tween two nations, whose interests are in 
many points essentially united :—There- 
fore Resulyed, That the legislature of Mas- 


sachusetts is affected with sinccre and pro- | 


found regret at the late unexpected and 
sudden termination of the correspondence 
between the American Secretary of State, and 
Francis James Jackson, his Britannic Ma- 
jJesty’s minister, for which they can perceive 
no just or adequate cause.—Resolved, that it 
is our anxious wish that some means may be 
devised, consistent with the honour of the 
United States, to resume the negotiations 
between the two countries, for obtaining re- 
paration of real injuries, and to establish 
peace and amity, so essential to the interest 
and happiness of both, upon a permanent 
basis.—Resolved, that Acts of embargo and 
non-intercouse, and the whole system of 
commercial restraints adopted and contem- 
plated by the late and present administrations, 
are impediments to a restoration of amicable 
relations with Great Britain, and have proved, 
in the highest degree, pernicious to the best 


interests of this country, and especially of 
this commercial state. ‘hat all the predic- 
tions of their opponents have been verified. | 
That, by the operation of these acts, the | 
public treasury has been drained, and brought | 
to the verge of bankruptcy. That the com- 
merce of the country bas been palsied, and, 
in a great measure, irrecoverably destroyed. 
That the whole of this impotent system has 
become a subject of derision with those it 
was intended to coerce, and that its mis- 
chiefs have recoiled upon our own country, — 
Resolved, that the temporary suspension of 
these acts afforded demonstration of the 
means of the United States to pursue a highly 
lucrative commerce, even under existing em- 
barrassments, and an opportunity which was 
gladly embraced by our mercantile citizens. 
That daring this interval all our shipping was 
employed, and that our navigation experi- 
enced civility and protection from the British 
cruizers, whilst it has been constantly an- 
noyed by the depredations of France and her 
allies. —Resolved, that all measures calculated 


iv produce unnecessary hostility with Great 


Britain, at all times impolitic and contrary 
to the true interests of the nation, are at the 
present crisis peculiarly unfortunate, and 
ought to be discountenanced by all constitu« 
tional means ; that our country is defenceless, 
and our treasury exhausted ; that to fortify 
the one and replenish the other, will require 
time, economy, and the advantages of re-« 
newed commerce; that, on the contrary, 
Great Britain is inaccessible, and invulne- 
rable, except in one of the provinces, the 
conquest of which, if it could be effected, 
would prove a curse, and a scourge to our- 
selves and our posterity.—That a war 
with Great Britain’ would inevitably tend 
to analliance with France, and thus furnish 
to her ambition the means and the pretexts 
for organizing, within the United States, 
the materials and instruments for schemes of 
future domination. These materials unhap- 
pily abound in the northern frontier, and in 
our newly acquired territory in the south, 
From pots 3 acontest, the United States, if 
unsuccessful, would be compelled to retire 
with a disgraceful surrender of the objects of 
the war; or if successful, by contributing 
to the downfall of Britain, would be ‘left 
alone to encounter a power, who, unopposed 
by the navy of his present enemy, would call 
into requisition all the resources and energies 
of our solitary republic, to defend in doubtful 
conflict, our liberties npon our own shores.” 
American political Speculations on the Diss 
posal of the Spanish Tervitorics.—** At the 
time Mr. Maddison rejected Don Onis, 
Spain in every point of view was as Indes 
pendent and as much entitled to the free ex- 
ercise of the rights of nations as England, or 
Russia, and much more so than the United 
States, who basely cringe to France, and dare 
not, like Spain, assert their independence, 
by resisting the power of Bonaparte.—lLa 
nying to Spain the rights of embassy, our 
government was influenced by motives more 


' powerful and seductive than are generally 


perceived. By provoking Spain to a declae 
ration of war against this country, an allie 
ance would eventually be brought about 
between the United States and France. A 
state of things would speedily be produced 
in which this country would be found of- 
ficially co-operating with the Emperor to 
effect’ the reduction of South America. A 
collision with England would necessarily fols 
low ; and thus that would be accomplished 
indirectly, which, if attempted directly, 
would be duly resisied Ly the great mass of 
the well-affected citizens of America.” 

The charge of an intention to revolutions 
ize South America, derives considerable credit 
from an article in the Philadelphia Gazeue, 
of the 16th February. It is an anonymous 
communication from a Spanish gentleman 
now on his travels in the United States, His 
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chief object is to contradict a statement, sup. 
posed to allude to him, of an agent having 
arrived at Washington, from Mexico, upon 
@ iission relative to its independence. In 
doin. this, he takes occasion to relate the 
of a conversation, concerning Spain 
aw her colonies, that passed, on the 12th 
of J: auary, in the President's drawing room, 
and 19 the presence of that gentleman. 
After stating the observations made to him 
and his replies, upon the situation of the 
mother country, he proceeds as follows :— 


«« Another person asked me, why Mexico | 


did not declare herself independent without 
wailing the downfal of Spain? omg me 
at the same time, the constitution of this 
country and Paine’s Rights of Man, request- 
ing from me the names of such Mexicans 
with whom | thought he might enter into a 
correspondence. I must acknowledge that 
this proposition appeared to me as strange, 
as | thought it in contradiction to the laws of 
neutrality and good understanding which this 
government affects to maintain during the 
resent state of affairs, and a breach of 
riendship toward a neighbour, from which 
they have received such repeated proofs of 
friendship. Nevertheless, answered, that 
Mexico was proud of the name she bore of 
New Spain, as thedaughter of her Eu- 
ropean mother; that she would never lose 
it, even if she were obliged to assert those 
tights which both her wealth and popula- 
tion insured her, should the government of 
the parent country be dissolved, the love of 
which would be handed down by them to 
the latest posterity, as well as the sentiments 
of eternal vengeance against her destroyer, 
and those who took his part; and that 
Mexico would only declare herself indepen- 
dent when Old Spain ceased to exist. 1 re- 
fused to give the names of the principal 
persons in that capital, assuring them that 
all “grees in that country were acquainted 
with their rights, both natural and civil, 
withont the necessity of recurring to those of 
Tom Paine, which had been publicly burnt 
in the principal square of Mexico by the 
hands of the hangman,—Others spoke to me 
of revolutions in the Spanish colonies, and 
mentioned Liniers, Quito, Mexico, and 
Miranda.—Of Liniers I observed, that his 
very dispatches to court, his capitulations, 
and in one word, all his actions lad been 
impolitic, and proved him little versed in 
military arts; that he was detested by the 

ople, who at first followed him, supposing 
im to be a man of great talents and good 
principles. Respecting Quito, I shewed that 
the popular commotion was owing to personal 
complaint, and not at all in opposition to the 
interest of the Bourbon family. In regard to 
Mexico, I observed, that the only disturb- 
ance which took place there, was owing to 
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a mistake on the part of the Audience in re. 
spect to the Viceroy, who they supposed 
wished to get himself crowned. And in re- 
gard to Miranda (son of a baker at Carraccas) 
I observed, that no nation had ever reaped 
any advantage from his pompous plans or 
offers of services; witness Russia, France, 
England, and the United States, which lat. 
ter country still felt the effects of his piratical 
expedition, undertaken from one of these 
ports against his own country in friendship 
with the United States.—Somebody then 
mentioned in the presence of the President 
(no doubt forgetting that he was the chief 
magistrate of this nation in amity with 
Spain), that a confederation might be formed 
of all America; establishing a General Con- 
gress in a certain point. Out of politeness I 
noticed the observation, (although it ap- 
peared to me strange, indecorous, and not 
at all comporting with the dignity of the high 
character present, or with the neutrality of 
the country,) shewing the impossibility 
of governing so many distinct provinces, so 
distant from each other, by the same laws 
from one point. Yours, &e. 

*,* It is understood by the Panoramic 
corps d'intelligence, that Mexico is the bribe 
held out by Buonaparte to the United States, 
to induce them to suffer his insolenge, to 
assist in his measures, and to add their en- 
deavours to his own for the destruction of 
Britain, and the British interests, in all parts 
of the world. 


Navigation by Means of Steam.—Steam 
has been applied in America to the purposes 
of inland navigation with the utmost success. 
The passage boat between New York and Al- 
buny is 160 feet long, and wide in proportion, 
for accommodations, consisting of 52 berths, 
besides sofas, &c. for 100 passengers ; and the 
machine which moves her wheels is equal to 
the power of 24 horses, and is kept in motion 
by steam from a copper boiler, eight or ten 
feetinlength, Her route isa distance of 150 
miles, which she performs regularly twice a 
week, and sometimes in the short period of 32 
hours. When the wind ts fair, light square 
sails, &c. are employed to increase her speed. 


*,* Compare Panorama, Vol. III. p. 609, 
for an account of this article at large. 


Philadelphia, Dec. 29, 1809. 
An authentic Statement of the Captures 
of the property of the citizens of the United 
States by the Belligerents of Europe since 
rising of the embargo last March, as insured 
in the nine public offices in this city. 
Amount of captures by the British 30,000 
dollars, 10,000 whereof have been restored. 
Amount of captures by the French, includ- 
ing one vessel plundered and burnt at sea, or, 
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as they would say at Washington, ‘a trespass 
on our commercial rights,” 158,420 dollars, 
33,500 whereof has been recaptured by the 
British and restored on salvage. 

Amount of captures by thie Danes 299,542 
dollars, 92,000 whereof has been restored on 
paying charges, which, in some instances, 
amount to a species of ransom. 

Amount captured by the Spaniards 10,000 
dollars, whereof no sidiags since captured, 

The above includes no part of the late se- 
questrations in Italy, or the rumoured French 
eaptures in the Indian seas. (U.S. Gazette.) 

AUSTRIA. 

Finance.—The Emperor Francis issued, on 
the 4th March, a proclamation, containing 
an exposition of the measures in contempla- 
tion for restoring public credit. A Sinking 
Fund, under the management of a Board of 
Commissioners, is to be created, by the pro- 
duce of a moderate tax,to be levied on all des- 
criptions of property, and loans are to be raised 
upon the security of certain branches of the 
national reyenue. The proceeds of this fund 
are to be applied, under proper regulations, 
to the discharge of the interest of the national 
debt, and gradually withdrawing fron circula- 
tion the existing Bank notes, the amount of 
which is stated at nine hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of florins. For affording speedier relief 
in the latter department of their duty, the 
Commissioners are authorized to grant deben- 
lures in exchange for Bank notes, in such 
proportion as neither to injure the interests of 
individuals, nor of the State. From the mo- 
ment of issuing debentures on the credit of 
the Sinking Fund, all further issues of Bank 
notes on account of Goverment will entirely 
cease. The Emperor speaks in the most con- 
fideut strain, as to the adequacy of the resources 
placed at the disposal of the Commissioners ; 
but states, that the final discharge of the de- 
bentures in specie must be a work of time, on 
account of the difficulty of finding ready mo- 
ney purchasers for the national property to be 
disposed of : ‘* Specie being too scarce in every 
part of Europe, owing to the maritime war, 
so long continued, and the stagnation of com- 
merce thence resulting.” 

Melting all Silver Vessels for the State.— 
The imperial Austrian patent, relative to the 
sending of ull silver vessels to the mint, [(Com- 
‘pare Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 1373] is rigorous- 
ie executed. All articles of silver, and of 


gold, without exception, that are possessed 
by the churches, by ecclesiastical bodies, aud 
by convents, are ordered to be delivered for 


the use of the government. In return, are 
exchanged for them, obligations of the Aulic 
chamber, bearing interest at 3 per cent. the 
principal to be paid at four instalments, from 
year to year: the first to take place at the end 
of ten years. 

Devastation ty Floating Ice.—In conse- 
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uence of a severe thaw at Vienna in the mid- 
le of March the great Tabor Bridge was ens 

tirely demolished by the floating ice. Its dese 

truction was so sudden, that of twenty-eight 
persons who were upon it at the time, only 
six escaped ; the remainder were precipitated 
into the water with the ruins, and drowned. 

The communication with Bohemia, Moravia, 

&c, was interrupted for ten days. 

Charitable Donation.—The physician to 
the Emperor of Austria, M. de Quarin, has 
lately presented to the Hospital of St. Elizas 
beth at Vienna, the sum of 1000 florins. 

BAVARIA. 

Dangerous Experiments in Pyrotechnics. 
An officer in the Bavarian service, who had 
made a variety of experiments to ascertain the 
ingredients used in the composition of the 
Greek fire, while recently engaged at Munich 
in a chemical analysis for this purpose, was, 
by the explosion of the article he was decoms 
posing. propelled through the window, with 

is arms torn off, and his face so dreadfully 
burnt, that he expired in a few minutes after 
being taken up.——We have met with so 
many instances of similar misfortunes in the 
course of our reading that we cannot but cau- 
tion, in the strongest terms, such readers as 
may be tempted to indulge their curiosity on 
hazardous experiments. We have known six 
or eight gentlemen dreadfully burnt bv unexe 
pected explosions in chemical combinations. 

DENMARK 

Proofs of Amity with neutral Americam— 
The Court of Denmark, it is said, has seized 
and ordered for sale, all American vessels in its 
ports, and directed the proceeds to be paid in- 
to the Royal ‘l'reasury. 

New Institution for Norway.—By an edict 
dated June 27, 1809, the King of Denmark 
has commanded the formation of a College of 
Medicine for his province of Norway: the 
principal seat of itis to be at Christiana. 

FRANCE. 

Liberty and Equality, or Eight Bastiles erect- 
ed instead of One!—The lawful Distribution 
of Justice Lemg inconvenient to the Emperor and 
King. 

Al the Palace of the Thuilleries, March 3, 
1810.—Napoleon, Emperor of the French, King 
of Italy, Protector of the Confederation of the 
Rhine, Mediator of the Swiss Confederation, &c. 
&c. Upon the report of our minister of the gene- 
ral police ;—Consitering that there is a certain 
number of our subjects detained in the state pri- 
sons, whom it is not convenient to bring for trial 
before the courts of justice, nor set at liberty ;—- 
That several of them have, at different epochs, 
made an attempt upon the safety of the state; that 
they would be condemned by the courts to capi- 
tal punishments, but that superior considerations 
oppose themselves to their being brought to trial ; 
—others, after having figured as chiefs of bands 
in the civil wars, have taken again to flagrant 
crimes, and that motives of general interest, in like 
manner, prevent them from being brought tw trial ; 
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—That several of them are either robbers of Dili- 
gences, or men habituated to crime, whom our 
eourts are not able to condemn, although they 
should have a certainty of their guilt, and in whose 
cases they know, that their enlargement would 
be contrary to the interest and safety of society ; 
—That a certain number of them having been em- 
ployed ly the police, IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 
and having failed in fidelity, can neither be brought 
to trial, nor set at liberty, without compromising 
the safety of the state,—Finally, that some of 
them, belonging to the different united countries, 
are dangerous men, who can neither be put on 
their trial, because their crimes are either of a 
political nature, or anterior to the union, and that 
they could not be set at liberty without compro- 
mising the interests of the state.-—Considering, 
however, that our justice requires to assure our- 
selves, that those of our subjects who are de- 
tained in the state prisons are those for lawful 
causes, with a view to the public interest, and not 
Jrom private considerations and passions ;—That 
it is fit to establish, for the examination of every 
case, legal and so!emn forms ;—And that, in form- 
ing the process of this inquiry, giving the first de- 
cisions in a privy council, and reviewing anew, 
every year, the causes of the detention, to ascer- 
tain whether it should be prolonged, we should 
provide for the safety of the state, and that of its 
citizens ;—Our council of state having been heard, | 
we have decreed, and do decree as follows.--The 
Decree, which professes to be tor the relief of cer- 
tain state prisoners in France, proceeds to the 
enacting clauses and provisions, which are com- 
prised in five distinct and several chapters.—The 
first intitled ‘* Formalities to be observed ‘for deten- 
tion in the state prisons,” provides that no person 
can be detained in a state prison, but by virtue of | 
a decision made upon the report uf the chief jus- 
tice, or the minister of police, in a privy council. 
This detention is not to be prolonged beyond a 
year, unless by a new order.—The second chapter 
regulates ** inspection of state prisons,” and pro- 
vides that commissioners shall inspect them once a 
month, make minute inquiry into every circum- 
stance affecting them, and discharge ali such as are 
not detained strictly according to law. The third 
chapter respects peisons put in surveillance, of 
whom a list is to be furnished by the minister of 
police.—The fourth chapter relates to the ‘ re- 
gime and adminis:ration of the state prisons.” The 
allowance to each prisoner is to be two francs per 
day, besides ordinary maintenance. — The fifth 
chapter fixes the number of state prisons, which 
are limited to eight, viz. the castles of Saumur, 
Ham, If, Lanskronn, Pierre-Chatel, Fenestrelle, | 
Comprono, and Vincennes. 

Liberty of Speech, & la Francaise.—A 
merchant of respectability at Bourdeaux, nam- 
ed Gellert, was committed to prison, on the 
10th of last month, for having exprcssed, in 
a public company, his doubts as to the legali- 
ty of Napoleon’s divorce from Josephine, on 
account of a dispensation from the Pope not 
having been previously obtained. 


Imperial Sweetmeats to be made without 
Sugar.—The Emperor and King has ordered 
the Inspectors of the Imperial Kitchens, in 
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future, not to make use of any other sugar 
than that of grapes. 

New Attempts to introduce the Culture of 
Cotton, the former leing now acknowledged 
to have Leen infructuous.—The attempts made 
in 1808 and 1809, to naturalize the cotton 
tree in the department of the Gironde proved 
unsuccessful, in consequence, it is supposed, 
of the almost incessent cold and wet weather 
experienced there during those years. The 
Government has applied to the farmers to 
inake a new trial with seed procured from 
Spain, and the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
Compare Panorama, Vol. LV. p. 97. 588. 
1213. 

Error, ex cathedré, on a British Instiiu- 
tion.—We have often had occasion to notice 
the lamentable ignorance which prevails in 
France concerning Britain, and her various 
establishments. It has been answered by 
way of apology, that journalists cannot know 
every thing, and that their office subjects 
them to various mistakes throngh hurry. We 
admit this plea toa certain extent ; though not 
when used as a cloak for malevolence. But 
what shall we say to a man of letters, M, 
Cambry, speaking ex cathedré, as president 
at the opening of a society of learned men 
united uuder the appellation of ‘ the Celtic 
Society,” at Paris, who, for the instruction of 
his auditory, has the following passage ? 

Charles Il. [of England] founded the 
** Celtic Sociely of London. We owe to 
‘€ this association of men of merit, a multi- 
** tude of dissertations, of curious facts, col- 
** Jected into the numerous volumes of the 
‘* Archeologia, &e. a work which deserves 
‘* still greater reputation than it possesses at 
“* present, if the Préventions Anglaises—— 
English prejudices, and the spirit of selfs 
** sufheiency which prevails in is/ands and in 
‘* republics, were not detrimental to its deve- 
lopements.” 

We know no “ Celtic Society ” of London. 
M. Cainbry confounds the ‘* Royal Society” 
of London with the ** Society of Antiqua- 
ries.” The first was certainly established by 
Charles II. the latter, it was attempted to 
establish at the close of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth ; her death prevented the execution 
of that design ; it was revived in 1717; and 
the first volume of its Transactions was pubs 
lished in 1770, under the title of Archaiologia. 

GERMANY. 

Mecklinburgh Statistics. —The Statistic 
Almanack of the Duchy of Mecklinburgh 
Strelitz for 1800, after observing the accession 
of the Duke of Mecklinburgh Schwerin to 
the confederation of the Rhine, and the as- 
sumption of the title of Grand Duke, by the 
sovereign of that country, together with the 
division of the ministry into departments, 
and a new organization of the military ; states 
the population of the country of Schwerin at 
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151) Olservanda Externa.—Holland. 
292,244 individuals : and the extent of it at 
square [German] miles. 

HOLLAND. 

Population of Amsterdam.—According to 
the Court Almanack, for 1809, the popula- 
tion of Aimsterdain was : 

In 1622.........104,961 Inhabitants 
1780.........240,000 


1797 
1809.........220,000 


We suppose that the number of persons, 
French and Dutch, attending on the Court | 
of King Louis, the guards, and other troops, | 
are Facies in the number last marked ; to- | 
gether with those who are drawn thither, as 
being accustomed to furnish supplies, &c. to 
that establishment. Under this view of it 
the population of Amsterdam appears to be 
considerably decreased from what it was in 
1780. Perhaps much lower than it was in| 
1797: but to determine this question the re- | 
lative population of the Hagne at these difler- 
ent periods must previously be ascertained. | 
This idea is corroborated by the solicitude lately 
shewn by King Louis, thatemigration should 
not become the order of the day among his 
subjects: and it contributes to explain in part | 
the causes of those anxieties under which he | 
has lately suflered. | 

HUNGARY. 

National Museum at Pest.—In our last | 
volume, p. 1178, we noticed the national Mu- | 
seum established at Pest, in Hungary, by the | 
spirited donations of the nobility and gentry : | 
later donations deserve equal notice. | 

Prince Antony of Grassalkowitch, has given | 
his beautiful garden, which is situated be/ore | 
the gates of the city, with another botanical 
garden. Count Peter Ezapari has given his 
collection of minerals, valued at 40,000 florins. | 
The city of Pest, has given the sum of | 
10,000 florins. M. Joseph de Jekel/alusy 
has destined 500 florins to support the office | 
of secretary. The city of Offen has given | 
3,000 florins towards the salaries of the atten- | 
dants, and 1707 florins for reparations, &c. 
of the buildings. M. John de Feges gives 500 
florins, to augment the salaries:—to these 
have been added other minor benevolences, 

Population of Spires.—The city of Spires 
it was calculated im 1808, contained 790 
houses, and 5,157 inhabitants, the major 
part of them occupied in labours of husband- 
ry. Before the war the number of houses 
had been 893, and the number of inhabitants 
no doubt in full proportion: In 1802 the 
population of the town was only 4,500. 

INDIES, EAST. 
Indigo.—In consequence of the interrup- 


tion of the accusiomed channels of wade, it 


Hungary. Indies, East. [taly. [152 
would appear, that the Bengal Indigo has ac- 
tually found its way over land, from ine Eue 

hrates to Constantinople. This circumstance 

as occasioned a very great demand for that 
article in the Bussorah market. The finer 
sorts are particularly sought after, and pure 
chased at almost any price. 

Cotton.—Vhe annual produce of Cotton at 
Bombay, which was formerly about 6,000 
Bales, is now estimated at 85,@00. 

ITALY. 

The Pope in Imprisonment: has named his 
Successor.—From Savona, we learn, that his 
floliness the Pope had been escorted under a 
strict guard to that place, where he was kept 
several days in close confinement, He was 
then removed to Grenoble, with the view, 
as itis supposed, of being taken farther inio 
France ; but the people flocked with such 
eagerness from al! parts to pay homage to the 
unfortynate Pontiff, increasing in numbers in 
proportion to his progress, that the French 
general deemed it prudent to retara with his 
venerable captive to Savona, where he was to 
continue till orders were received from Paris. 
No person is permitted to see the holy father 
but thosé who have the immed.ate care of 
him.—We learn from the same quarter, that 
his Holiness, befure he quiited Rome, aware 
of the dreadful measures to which the French 
Ruler might have secou se, in order to extort 
from him what compliance his cruel policy 
should require, had in conjunction with the 
body of cardinals, chosen his coadjuter and 
successor to the pontificate : the person thus 
nominated is understood to be the Archbishop 
of Palermo.—We are glad to hear that the 
venerable Ponti is fully prepared for that 
fate which he kuows must await him from the 


| previous actions and the sanguinary wind of 


the Corsican. We shall not be surprized to 
hear of his sudden death after the inonner of 
Captain Wright, ‘Toussaint, bis wife, &e. &c. 
&e. &c. The midnight rack (or bow string, 
& /a Pichegru!) may be thought quite good 
enough for this poor old mon, who passed 
the Alps at an inclement season to crown 

Bounty on Cotton Cultivation. Go- 
vernment Consulta, established at Re haa 
offered a premium of one frank tor every aie 
logram (cwt.) of cotton-wool in a state for 
spinning, of the growth of the depariucnis 
of the ‘Tiber and T'rasimene. 


Finances : Taves continued, occasions of 
Gratitude ! ! !—The viceroy of Ganse 
mitting tothe senate of that kivgdom, ou the 
25th March, a siatement of the budge: tur the 
year 1810, accompanied it with a iessoge, 
fioin which we extract the follow ine 
—** His majesty in his deliberatio ihe 
law of the finances for the year Iho, often 
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theimposts. But this heart-felt wish would 
not have accorded with his accustomed pru- 
dence, and he was under the necessity of 
yielding to the duties still imposed upon his 
majesty by the situation of Europe. ~ We 
shall not say any thing to you upon the con- 
tribution which you pay to the French empire. 
You know, that like all the other revenues 
ef the state, that eontribution is expended 
within the kingdom ; and, besides, that it 


i i to the i t object of | 
appropriated cupied last month in removing some rubbish, 


giving you a military force, the necessity of 
which, for the security of your country, has 
too frequently been his 
pone b heart his people of Italy are not se- 
parated from his people of France. His ma- 
jJesty, therefore, cannot alter, in favour of 
the one, the proportion of the charges which 
he has deemed it indispensable to impose on 
the other, for the accomplisliment of those 
grand projects which must accelerate the 
neral peace and happiness of the world.— 
ou will recollect, senators, that his majesty, 
during the course of six years, never losing 
sight of his kingdom of Italy, has applied 
himself not only to extend its territory, but 
also to give it all the institutions which tend 
to eternize its duration, and which, while 
they augment its interior splendour, place it 
in the rank of those states of Europe that pos- 
sess the most solid and happy constitutions. — 
These recollections, senators, will excite in 
your bosoms fresh sentiments of gratitude, 
and guard the nation against that crowd of 
rumours, which sometimes the disaffected, 
and more frequently the thoughtless, take a 
pleasure in spreading.—Thus, therefore, re- 
garding with silent respect certain new com- 
binations, which at present, separate from 
you Dalmatia and Istria, to unite them to 
countries that have not yet received a defini- 
tive destiny or organization, you. will firmly 
attach yourselves to this single reflection, that 
the subjects of Napoleon are not accastomed 
+0 lose, with him, or by him, any portion of 
the power he has given them.—Happy the 
kingdom which, like the kingdom of Italy, 
can reduce all its policy to the most absolute 
confidence in the genius and affection of its 
founder !” 
Antiquities discovercd near Rome.—The 
resent pursuits of Lucien, the proscribed 
Crocker of Napoleon, are thus adverted to in 
the Foreign Journals:—A high personage, 
who possesses a fine villain the vicinity of 
Rome, and who devoies his attention to the 
Arts and Sciences, has recently made some 
valuable discoveries. Several houses belong- 
ing to the ancient Tusculum have been dis- 
eovered, in which have been found, besides 
various pieces of furniture, seven large statues ; 
one of them a Muse of singular beauty. The 
Roman avtiquarians estimate this treasure at 
22,000 rix-dollars. 
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Conscription established at Napies.—His 
Neapolitan Majesty has issued a decree for re- 
cruiting his army in future by the system of 
conscription, in the mode already established 
in the French empire. 


POLAND. 


Hidden Treasure: Precaution in a Coun. 
try the Seat of War.—An itinerant Jew, 
who had purchased a house with a piece of 
ground in the suburbs of Warsaw, while oc- 


discovered, at the depth of three feet, a trunk 
covered with plates of iron, and which was 
found to contain gold and silver coins to the 
amount of £14,000 sterling. It is supposed 
the treasure was concealed in 1796 during the 
siege of Warsaw, by the Russians. 


PRUSSIA. 


Finances: Terms of Prussian Loan in 
Holland.—It has been already stated, that 
the loan negociating in Holland for the King 
of Prussia, is forthe sum of 32 millions of 
Duich money. Of this sum 20 millions will 
be paid in specie, and the rema ning 12 mil- 
lions, in debentures, granted by the Silesian 
states, for a loan negociated in Holland, in 
the years 1734-5-6), when Silesia still belong- 
ed to the House of Austria. Neither Frede- 
rick the Great, nor his successors, have hi- 
therto paid the interest of this advance, in 
consequence of which a debenture originally 
for 150 florins, now affords a claim for 375. 
Upon advancing 625 florins in specie, a new 
pn will be received for 1000 florins, at 
an interest of 6 percent. The new loan will 
be secured upon the royal domains in the 
county of Glatz, and the other provinces. 
A central committee of 17 persons will be 
established at Berlin, to receive aud distribute 
the sum of 1,760,000 florins, for the payment 
of the interest, and the gradual redemption of 
the capital, from the year 1811, to 15U0. 

New Musical Professor at Berlin —The 
King of Prussia has created in the Academy 
of Arts at Berlin, a chair for the Professor 
of Music, in favour of the celebrated compo- 
ser M. Zelter, who has also been at the 
same time nominated a member of that Aca- 
demy. 

Statistics. —The last volume, the third, of 
the Geography and Statistics of Prussia, by M. 
de Holsche, published at Berlin, describes 
the kingdom of Prussia, properly so called, as 
consisting of four provinces. 1. Eastern Prus- 
sia, with Lithuania. @. Western Prussia, 
with the district of the Netze. 3. Southern 
Prussia, 4. New Prussia, in the East. The 
extent of these provinces was estimated at 
3,143} square [German] miles, before the 
of Tilsit; and the population of the 

ingdom, at 3,907,115 individuals, not in- 
cluding the military. 
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RUSSIA. 

Russian Fleet, at Trieste, ceded to France 
in despair of getting it Home. Trieste, March 
3.—The Russian fleet here has been ceded 
by Russia to France, it consists of four sail of 
the line, besides frigates and corvettes. These 
vessels are partly at Trieste, and partly at Ve« 
nice. The Russian crews have already set 
out on their return home, and the French 
have taken possession of the vessels, 

Subterraneous Combustion.—In the govern- 
ment of Simbitsk, in the circle of Korssun, 
in Russia, four versts from the crown village 
Kassaur, there is a district where the earth has 
been burning for three years. No fire is seen, 
but much smoke, which isswes at various 
places. The ground sinks in sensibly, and 
on pressing it at the edges flames burst out. 
The inhabitants of Kassaur say, that not far 
from that place the earth had burned in the 
same manner twelve years ago, and had be- 
come extinguished of itself. Where the 

round was dug into, a spring of water was 
ound. 

' Russian Trade with Western America.— 
Three years ago, the Russian vessel, Neva, 
belonging to the Russian Company, trading 
to America, sailed, a second time, for Kode 
jack, on the Western Coast of the American 
Continent, under the command of M. de 
Hayemeister, an officer of merit. The vessel 
arrived happily at Kodjack, and has made se- 
veral voyages between that port, the Sandwich 
islands, and other places in the Northern Seas, 
between Asia and America. ‘I'wo officers of 
this ship have lately arrived at Petersburgh, 
by land from Kaimtschatka. The commerce 
is still continued. 


SPAIN, 

Vines and Olives destroyed for Fue/.—From 
Madrid a circular letter has been addressed by 
the Minister of the Interior, to the Intend- 
ants, Governors, &c. of the kingdom of An- 
dalusia, having for its object, to prevent the 
destruction of the vines and ovives by the 
troops on their march. For want of fuel, 
they have occasionally resorted to means er- 
tremely injurious to cullivation, which will 
not again happen, if the peasantry are careful 
to couvey to the places appointed, a supply of 
wood of their own cutting.-——Compare Pa- 
woraMa, Vol. VII., p. 229, where we read 
of the British troops producing equal destruc- 
tion, from the same cause. . Alas! for the 
country thus devastated both by friends and 
enemies ! 


SWEDEN. 
Intended Residence of the late King.—Gus- 


tavus 1V., of Sweden, will jeave Brachsal 


with his family, as soon as the Castle of Mar- 
burg, on the Lake of Constance, his place | 


Spain. Sweden. Switzerland. [156 

Gustavus IV.—It is reported from Lubeck, 
that, at quitting the libiary of that town, 
the late King of Sweden signed his name 
«* Gustavus 1V. the Unfortunate, King of 
Sweden.” 


New Canal.—Stockholm, March 12.—The 
States of the Empire have resolved and pros 
posed to his Majesty the construction of a 
canal, which is to be called the Gotha Canal, 
and to connect the Wener with the Wetter 
Lake, from whence it is to be continued to 
the sea. The charges of this important and 
truly patriotic undertaking are to be raised by 
subscription, which will be opened in the 
course of next month. 

This is not a new plan, but has been in 
contemplation many years. 

Sentimental Anecdote.—Fablun has lately 
witnessed an incident which partakes of the 
romantic. In opening a communication be~ 
tween two mines, the corpse of a miner was 
found completely preserved, and in a state of 
softness, being impregnated with the vitriolic 
water of the mine. When exposed to the 
open air it became stiff. The features were 
not recognized by any person present: but 
tradition had prolonged the recollection of the 
accident by which he had been involved in 
the bowels of the earth more than half a cen- 
tury ago. All further inquiry was dropped ; 
when, suddenly, a decrepid old woman, lean- 
ing on her crutches, advanced, and discovered 
that the party was a young man to whom she 
had been engaged, by promise of marriage, 
fifty years before! She threw herself on the 
body of her former lover, and bedewed it with 
many tears; fainting with joy to have again 
beheld the object of her affection, before she 
descended to the tomb, The contrast between 
these parties, one of them buried during 50 
years, yet preserving all the features of youth ; 
the other, bending beneath the load of years, 
and living, if she could be said to live, during 
an equal space of time, above ground, may 
be more easily conceived than described. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Truth forbidden to be spoken, whether ly 
Natives or Foreigners;... Who would not be a 
Conscript March 3. A proclama~ 
tion has been issued here, on the subject of 
the recruiting for the service of France. It 
gives warning, that persons speaking unfavor- 
ably of that service, will be apprehended and 
punished as enemies of the country. Domi- 
ciliated foreigners, having son3, must cause 
them to enlist, or else quit the canton. 

Occupation for the Blind.—The Philan- 
thropic Society of Zurich is engaged in the 
establishment of an Institution for the Blind, 
susceptible of receiving a certain education ; 
of which the canton contains about fifty per- 
sons. ‘Their instruction will be confided to 


of future residence, is ready for his reception. | M. Fank of Nedau, who is himself blind : 
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he has given very satisfactory proofs of his 

rogress in knowledge of different kinds. He 
as also self-taught; and possesses a great dex- 
terity in the mechanical arts. 

Danger from Slidings of Mountains.— 
Dr. Escher of Zurich had been commis- 
sioned to travel in various parts of the country 
of the Grisons, and to report on the danger 
to which sundry communes were exposed from 
the crambling or falling of mountains, and 
on the means of obviating them. He has 
lately published the results of his researches, 
in a Memoir, written in German, entitled, 
*¢ Observations on the Slippings of Moun- 
tains,” especially on those of the valley of 
Nola, behind the town of Thusis, and those 
of the valley of Pleswer, behind the city of 
Coire. He endeavours to shew, in this 
Memoir, that the danger is imminent to 
which these two places are exposed, and that 
it demands immediate attention and precau- 
tions. 

Canton of Vaux : Population.—According 
to the Almanack for the Canton of Vaux for 

1809, that Canton is divided into 19 districts, 
and those into 60 arrondissements : the popn- 
lation of the whole amounts to 144,474 in- 
dividuals. 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA, 


Regulations under which the Local Militia, 
are to be called out.—No corps to assemble 
before April 1, or subsequent to October 1.— 
The exercise to be performed at one period.— 
Every corps to be assembled at its own head- 

varters, or as near to them as circumstances 
will permit-—No corps to be assembled by 
divisions, unless under particular circumstan- 
ees and by his majesty’s permission. 

The time and place proposed for the assem- 
bling of each corps to be submitted, in the 
first instance, by the commandant to the 


Gale Jones. Admiral Harvey. [159 


to the inclosed form) of the number and rank 
of the officers non-commissioned odicers, 
drummers, and private men, who have been 
assembled. 

Exchequer Bills funded.—The whole of 
the eight millions of Exchequer bills, propo- 
sed to be funded, were offered March 22 by 
10 o'clock, on the terms mentioned a few 
days before. Great numbers were disappoint. 

| ed by not being sufficiently early in their ap- 
plication. Many of those who succeeded 
were in waiting as early as six o'clock in the 
morning. N.B. ‘The bills offered amounted to 
£300,000 more than were wanted: these 
were afterwards funded by authority of parli- 
ament. 

Issues of Coin.—The total amount of the 
various issues of coin from the Bank since the 
Istof May, 1803, under orders in council, 
is only £725,330. 

The East-India Orders given this year to 
seven manufacturers at are for 
18,000 pieces, which are 6,009 less than the 
order of the preceding year. 

The total numler of vessels which arrived 
in the portof Liverpool, from all parts of the 
world, in the year 1808, was 2104:—In 


1809, it was 3055. There was consequently an 
increase in the last year of 950 vessels. Coast- 
ers are not included. ‘The average of arrivals 
for scven years, ending 1808, was 2220 
vessels, 

Admiral Harvey restored to his rank. 
Eliab Harvey, Esq. who was broke for dis- 
respect to Lord Gambier, was restored to his 
rank of Rear Admiral of the White on Wed- 
nesday, March 21. Admiral Harvey was 
restored to his rank in consequence of a me- 
morial to the king. His majesty referred the 
same to the board of Admiralty, for their 
opinion ; the answer to which was a recom- 
mendation of the measure, signed by all the 
lords. 

Gale Jones.—The following letter has been 


general officer, commanding in the district 
within which such corps is to be assembled, 
and his written sanction haying been first 
obtained and annexed to the proposal ; it is 
then to be submitted, through the lord Jieute- 
nant of the county, for his majesty’s appro- 
bation ; and no corps is to be aciually assem- 
bled, until the commandant shal! have receiv- 
ed from the lord lieutenant of the county a 
notification in writing, that his majesty 
has been pleased to approve of the time and 
place of assembly so_proposed.—No officer, 
non-commissioned officer, drummer, or pri- 
vate man, to have leave of absence during the 
period of assembly, except in cases of the 
most urgent uecessity.—'lhe commander of 
each corps to transmit to his majesty’s secre- 
tary of state for the home department, on 


sent by Gale Jones to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons :—** Sir, The honour 
able House of Commons having for an al- 
ledged breach of their privileges, committed 
me to his majesty’s gaol of Newgate durin, 

their pleasure, and having, in consequence o 

this commitment under your warrant, for a 
month incurred several heavy expences and 
demands under the denomination of fees, &e. 
with no other allowance than half of a fours 
penny loaf per day, I request you will in- 
form me whether any and what provision has 
been made for my maintenance in prison.— 
When the honourable House of Commons 
proceeded to impose a restraint upon my per- 
sonal freedom, I presumed that it was not io 
their contemplation also to levy a contribution 
upon my personal property, or leave me withe 


the day previous to the termination of the pe- 
xiod of exercise, a correct return (according 


out the means of subsistence. Conceiving 
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therefore, that I am here under the denomi- 
nation of a ‘* State prisoner,” and entitled 
to ** State allowance,” T shall feel greatly 
obliged if you will issue the necessary order, 
or if it does not rest with yourself, that you 
will be pleased to refer me to the source 
whence I may obtain relief. I remain, Sir, 
your's, with respectful consideration, 

Joun Gare Jones.” 
State-side, Newgate, 20th March.” 


Review.—Monday, April 16. At half- 
past eight, all the cavalry in and near London, 
together with a large body of horse artillery, 
assembled in Hyde-Pak, on the horse rides 
leading to Kensingtov, where they passed in 
Review before the Commander-in-Chief. 
The Prince of Wales and all the Roval Dukes 
were present. The whole body amounted 
to about 7,000 men. ‘The Review was over 
at ten o'clock. 


Consolidated TFund.—The surplus of the 
Consolidated Fund for the Quarter ending the 
ath April, is £2,222,271. 12s. 4d. 

King Charles I.—April 14. The sword, 
buckles, and straps, fell from the equestrian 
statue of King Charles the First, in Charing- 
cross. They were picked up by a porter at 
the Golden-cross. ‘he sword and appendag- 
es are of copper, of which metal the statue 
is formed. 

SCOTLAND, 

The new Dry Dock at Leith was lately let 
en a lease, of five years, at the rate of £3800 
perannum. 

Donation for purchasing Billes.—The 
Rev. Dr. Coulter, minister of Stranraer, 
lately received an anonymous letter, enclosing 
£20, desiring that the same might be laid 
out at interest, to be applied annually, by 
the minister and kirk-session, to the purchase 
of bibles and testaments for the poor children 
of the parish. 

Donation. — The presbytery of Inverness 
lately remitted £180 to the British and Fo- 
reigu Bille Society, London, being the 
amount of a collection made within their 
bounds. 

IRELAND. 

Jury discharged.»At the Wexford assizes, 
the jury impannelled to try a petty assault not 
agreeing in a verdict, were locked up a day 
anda night ; at the expiration of that period, 
not being unanimous, they were conveyed to 
the bounds of the county and discharged. Is 
this true? if it be we should be glad of any 
information on this Irish mode of dismissing 
anon-agreeing jury. Is it according to cus- 
tom? according to law? or a case of absolute 
necessity ?—what becomes of plaintiff and 
defendant ? is the cause re-tried at a future 
time? by whom, and under what authority ? 


Political Periscope, 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 


Panorama-Office, April 28, 1810. 


Tre allections of the human heart were 
intended by the Allwise Author cf our nas 
ture to be the source of human felicity, so 
far as felicity was attached to this sublunary 
world ; and even now, whatever enjoyments 
we can call our own, arise {rom personal 
connections, and fire-side comforts. This 
paper we dedicate to the British fair. Is there 
among them one who is so indifferent to her 
welfare, as to forego her privilege of choice, 
in the acceptance of a partner for life, and to 
relinguish that first of blessings, an affections 
ate consort? ‘Throughout all the villages of 
Britain, is there a rustic lass over whom any 
individuat has the power to appoint her lot, or 
to fix her determination, contrary to her owa 
will? Her consent alone can effect her union 
with the man, were he ever so great, who 
demands her hand: her's is the right to say 
No! in the most audible language, to the 
sroudest peer that treads the soil of her native 
Whatever of glittering attraction he 
may offer, whatever of seductive artifice he 
may employ, whatever of threat he may ad- 
duce, whatever of vindictive arrogance he 
may display,--she has the power of spurning 
his suit, and of listening, at her pleasure, to 
the lad of her choice. Humble he may be in 
circumstances; Fortune may have denied him 
the gifts of which that blind Goddess affects to 
be the distributer; he may possess neither 
authority, nor influence ; not asoul in the pas 
rish trembles at the mention of his name 
nor thinks of attributing power to his come 
mands; his mandates are obeyed by nene, 
unless by his faithful Tray, the inseparable 
companion of his good-natured master; and 
by his horse, who runs at his call, to be fed by 
his hand, or makes uncommon speed when 
directed to that part of the hamlet, whence 
his master retires with evident reluctance. 
No gaudy trappings adorn the horse : no de+ 
corative insignia surround the master: the 
honest maiden knows, beforehand, the dispo- 
sition, the character, and the sincerity of hee 
intended. She may indulge her affection 
when she bestows her hand: without ree 
serve, as without affectation, she may anticipate 
those delights when he shall look the thousand 
thanks—thanks of the husband and the fas 
ther, which, could they be expressed in 
language, would scarcely be deemed worthy 
her acceptance. Iver may such unimpaired 
volition be the unquestionable prerogative of 
British maidens. This liberty is worth de- 
fending ; for this our ancestors fought ; and 
this will we punctually transmit to succeeding 
generauions, 

But, events direct our eyes to where no such 
privilege exists; the pageautries of a court, the 
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rustlings of silks, the delicacies of fine linen, 
the beauty of laces, the exquisite labours of the 


loom,—what are these to happiness? The | 


homage of the interested, the vacant stare of 


the curious, the murmur of mingled opinion, | 


the dissatisfaction of expectation raised too 
high, the impossibility of distributing a 
lance, a smile, an attention ; though mere- 
iy the unmeaning glance, or smile, or atten- 
tion of habit, are not the severest of those 
trials which await the consort of that head 
encircled by the iron crown. ‘To be obliged 
to look, to speak, to act, by rule, to con- 
sult the dictates of etiqueite, and to be, 
to do, and to say, as that inflexible du- 
enna has determined, forms a part of the 
miseries annexed to rank and station. Per- 
haps, toa mind of any refinement, to pow- 
ers capable of reflection, and competent to 
distinguish betweenfact and fallacy, the extra- 
vaganzas of flattery are still more distressing. 


The perpetual! shiftings of intrigue, the ever- | 


varying oppositions of opinion, the ignorance 
of who is worthy of confidence, the absence 
of friendship, the suspicion of the operations 
of self-interest, —these are the attendants on 
acourt, and to these the heads of a court are 
inevitably subjected. A whisper destroys 
their peace, a breath affects their life. 
What then are the prospects of the female 
who to answer the purposes of politics, en- 
counters beside these customary dangers, the 
disposition of that man whose malignity of 
heart has become proverbial through the 
world? that man from whom to expect good, 
were to expect compunction in a flint-sione ; 
for when did he ever remit an evil intention ? 
The man who can beat a former wife for ve- 
nial transgressions, may be an object of dread, 

t not of affection to his present consort. 
The man who when his mother knelt before 
him to intreat he would for once hear the 
votce of mercy—but he spurned her, from 
end to end of the room, regardless of her tears, 
of her age, of his true interest :—what in- 
ducement has his wife to desire to become a 
mother? He will transmit hearts of stone to 
his posterity, and she too will be spurned by 
the offspring of her bowels. Let her not in- 
dulge tenderness toward her children; they 
will curse her to her face: so did their father 
curse his mother before them. Let her not 
request from them ; their father beat his re- 
questing mother: why should they regard 
theirs. 

Unhappy princess! sacrificed in the bloom of 
tising years, in the brightly opening prime of 
life—sacrificed, but to propitiate no clement 
deity, nor io ensure that favour which lying 
professions held out to facile credulity. No 
compassionate goddess provides a substitute 
for the mocertn Iphigenia: no priest with 
averted eves leads her to the allar, and with 
trembling hand binds around her forehead 
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| the sacred fillet: her executioner is truly 
| French, accustomed to the sight of royal 
victims: no tear starts from his eye: no 
| question quivers on his lip: his victim he. 
sitates; but he stands firm ; dreading lest 
his master (not his God) should discover a 
lurking sentiment of sensibility, he hardens 
his heart, and without staggering, profanes 
| the holy rite, and mutters the sacred bene- 
| diction. 

Unhappy princess !—the softness of thy 
sex is wasted on the harshness of his soul ! 
of what avail are caresses to him who never 
knew a social affection? to him whose 
guilty mind is haunted by perpetual terrors, 
and who sinks into a sort of slumber b 
night, beneath a weight of terrific sal. 
lections, as worn out life, beneath the weight 
of years, sinks into the grave! Approach 
him not, when he paces in solemn silence 
along the non-echoing gallery ; nor meet his 
look when he turns askance to mark who en- 
ters ; og him not when he sits in deep 
reverie, lost, lost in abstraction, nor when 
he starts at the shadow of a shade, which his 
uncontroulable imagination discovers in cons 
stant attendance wherever he directs his eye. 
Oiten is his “ eye open, but its sense is shut :"’ 
that lowering brow, that fixture of specula- 
tion, that penetrating examination as it 
would perforate the wall, ——— dread that! 
the basilisk is less fatal: ———dread that! 

Unhappy princess ! who in looking round 
the state apartments of her royal prison, must 
at every step meet some memorial of a rela- 
tive lost! Here was confined that aunt 
‘whom once this very people professed to 

adore: here, whatever was lovely, or gay, 
or enchanting, or benevolent, was expected, 
enjoved, or predicted: here the trembling 
earth scarcely bore the weight of applauding 
multitudes: here the ecchoing heavens rent 
with the roar of cannon, with the roll of 
drums, the clangor of trumpets, the shouts 
of the populace :—in honour of whom ?— 
| of that very princess whose hovering shade 
starts at the sight of another Austrian Bourbon; 
and glides to the Tower of the Temple, as it to 
wo those solitary cells for the reception of 
a relative, not warned by previous events. From 
that windew Antoinette beheld the head of 
her friend paraded on a pike: that passage 
she selected forthe purposes of her flight: 
there her husband was wrung from her arms ; 
there her last look rested on her children: 
theuce she took her departure to the fatal 
scene of execution, and there her blood, 
kindred to thine! sprinkled the astonished 
spectators !—But violence is no longer dread- 
ed. Those who know the man, know that 
there are secret means of destruction more 
convenient and not less fatal: is he unac- 
quainted with the composition of the Agua 
. . 

Lophana, that terminates life with as much 
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certainty at a given time, as the clock strikes 
the hour? has he no perfumes which at his 
fopmand waft deaths around to whoever in- 

ales them? He has read of the poisoned 
mushroom in antiquity : and there needs no 
Daniel to interpret the hand-writing which 
inscribes in characiers sufliciently 
around the hall of his festivity, ~ 


Ict on débit des Ragofts Italiens 


gious part of the act, appears to us to be 
rofanity, considering the parties as Catho- 
lics: the preston! elfvcts are to follow. Be 
it remembered, that we anticipate nothing 
favorable to the general welfare of mankind, 
or to the permanent repose of Europe. 
Notwithstanding this unfavourable suspi- 


cion in our mind, every foreigner who arrives | 


from the Continent, with every public 
Continental paper, is full of the expectation 
of overtures of peace. Tie rumour is so 
strong that whatever incident, by address or 
dexterity, cau be interpreted inio a promotion 
of this object, is hailed asa precursor of the 
wished for event. Cont Metternich is said 
to be appointed on a mission from the Court 
of Vienna to Paris—cherefore his object must 
be pacific. Commissaries on behalf of the 
prisoners of war, are for the first time ade 
mitted into France—therefore France is dis- 
posed to terminate hostilities. We confess, 
that this may be a first step; but the conclu- 
sion is not within our political contemplation, 
at present. 

The king of Holland has returned to his 
well-beloved city of Ansterdam. He has 
signed a treat 
Jand cannot fulfil; yet on the fulfilment of 
it depends her political existence. She re- 
signs to France her provinces south of the 


Maes; and promises to have ready by the | 


first of July, a fleet of nine ships of the line, 
with frigates, and a hundred guu-boats. At 
the news of this new terror, we could not do 
less than tremble ;—-—it arrived in the cold 
weather which opened the mouth of April. 
France has induced Sweden fo issue @ pro- 
clamation ** for enforcing the Continental 
system” against British vessels: the result of 
this will appear in due time. France has 
caused no less than /welve brigades of cus- 
tom-house troops to be raised and stationed 
along the frontiers of Northero Germany, to 
reserve that country from the inroads of 
‘British commerce. She has obliged Holland 


Vou. VUL. (Lit. Pan, Mey, 1810] 
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' to deliver to her all the American ships in her 
ports. She has seized all that were in her 

| power in every Other part of Europe. All 
wiliully-blind Anresicans foresaw this 

| treatment from their congescending ally: we 

_ think America will be all the better be this 
trifling stretch of arbitrary power. 

The French are as near to the entire cons 
quest of Spain as they were two years ago: 
their troops melt away in exertions, produc- 
tive of much more hatred among the inhabi- 

tants of the provinces they afresh over-run, 
than of any to their sot-disant king 
Joseph. We have ever maintained that Spain 
fa prove to be the grave of Frenchmen : 
that character it still continues to maintain. 
Joseph has entered Malaga, held it a few 
| days—quitted it again. Gen, Suchet has 
approached Valencia, held the suburbs a few 
days—quitted them again. The main army 
has approached Cadiz; it is understood that 
it may retire ; advance it cannot. That port 
Jaughs at efforts across a bay of nine miles ia 
width ; or directed against fortifications de- 
fended by the sea. We do not expect 1 hear 
of great batiles in Spain ; ut France 
way sustain great losses, in detail, according 
to the proverb of our northern countrymen, 
«© many a little makes a mickle.” 

We haye the pleasue of reporting the ge- 
neral tranquillity of the United Ringdde. 
11 is true, that the metropolis was in the early 
part of the month ascene of confusion in 
sone parts, for several days. ‘The ill-advised 
conduct of an individual cave occasion to riot 
and disturbance ; the suddenness of the evil 
was too operative to be met by the civil power, 
, with that adequacy of ineans for suppression 

which the theory of our consiitution supposes 
| to be always at hand. The volunteers were uses 
ful, but.could not be every where assembled ; 
the military were called in, and three or four 
individuals lost their tives. Jt might have 
been foreseen by dir Praycis Burdett and bis 
adherents, that the House of Commons hav- 
| ing voted his arrest would not retract. If 
the proceeding were questionable, it might 
as easily have been questioved on a resistance 
pro forma, as after an appeal to the passions 
| of a tumultuated populace. This affair will 
be, we apprehend, brought, as it ought to 
| be, under the cognizance of authorities to 
whom the nation may look with confidence 
for honour and justice. To ihat tribunal we 
relinguish the consideration of it; at the 
same time most decidedly disapproving of 
every thing leading to public violence; and 
lameuting appearances which mav furnish 
the exemy with pretexts for descriptions teo 
grossly false to be admitted as truths, yet too 
nearly true to be wholly charged as lies. 


Sir Francis has served notice of acto. on 
the Speaker. Further particulars hereafter. 


H 
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STATE OF TRADE. 

Lioyd’s Coffee-House, April 20, 1810. 

It gives us pleasure to state the arrival of 
the following vessels, on account of the Last- 
India company—-viz. The Stuart, from 
Bengal and Fort St. George, the Boyne, 
Providence, Ocean, and Warren Hastings, 
couatry ships, and the Union. Their car- 

es consist of the uader-mentioned commo- 

ities : —~saltpetre, 11,050 bags; sugar, 

11,937.; Ingevan hemp, 4 bales ; sunn, on 
account of government, 3,344; salem steel, 
40 bags.—Privilege.—Indigo, 2,285 chests ; 
cotton-wool, 3,873 bales; raw silk, 161 ; 
pepper, 12,358 bags; lac lake, 62; sal am- 
moniac, 109 chests ; Siam stick lack, 38 ; 
tragacanth, | ; 0% copal, 11 ; gall-nuts, 
$52 bags; seed lack, 155 ; safflower, 51 ; 
shel lack, 9; ginger, 150 ; piece-goods, 155 
bales ; Bengal mats, 4; Madeira wine, 3 
pipes ; elephant’s-teeth, 2. 

By late arrivals, we learn with satisfac- 
tion, that the North American legislators 
cannot so far relinquish their claims to pub- 
lic confidence as to receive Mr. Macon’s 
bill in its present shape ; after a long delay in 
the Senate, it was returned to the House of 
Representatives, with certain amendments ; 
to which the latter, it seems, would not 
subscribe. As the generality of our readers 
may not be acquainted with the nature of 
Mr. Macon’s bill, we shall give a brief ab- 
stract of it. 

«* 1, The entrance of the harbours of 
the United States is interdicted to all public 
ships of Great Britainand France, and their 
dependencies, except vessels with dispatches 
or in distress. 2. Prohibited intercourse with 
or to furnish supplies &c. to such vessels, if 
they shall have entered any harbours or waters 
of the United States. 3. The entrance of 
the harbour, &c., is interdicted to all vessels 
sailing under the flag of Great Britain or 
France. 4. Prohibited, to import into the 
United States, in any vessel not owned wholly 
by American citizens, any goods from any 
place in Great Britain or France, er their 
dependencies ; or to import from any foreign 
port, in any vessel owned wholly by American 
citizens, any goods being the produce &c, 
of Great Britain or France, or their depen- 
dencies. 5. After the 10th of April next, 
que to import any produce, &c. of 
the British islands, from any place, other 
than a place in the said islands ; or any 
produce of British deperidencies, other than 
a place in the said dependencies. The same 
with respect to France and her dependencies.” 

From the conduct of the Senate with re- 
gard to this bill, we incline to think that the 
members of this body are gradually coming 
to their senses; and if it be true that they 
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have already so well fathomed the designs of 
Buonaparte as to resolve on bursting the 
bonds which he has been so busily engaged 
in weaving around them, another month 
may dissipate the gloom which has so long 
pervaded the commercial horizon of North 
America. 

The king of Sweden has issued a proclama- 
tion excluding all British vessels from the ports 
of his kingdom, and prohibiting the imporia- 
tion of British goods or manufactures of 
whatever description, or in whatsoever ves- 
sel, with the exception of salt suflicient for 
the consumption of that kingdom, after the 
24th instant. — On the 13th of March, a 
Royal manifesto was also issue at Berlin, 
according to which, after the beginning of 
July, noships from any port in Kurope shall 
be admitted in any Prussian harbours, the 
cargoes of which consists of any other goods, 
than those which are unprohibited according 
to the present continental system, All East 
and West India produce found on board of 
such ships, shall immediately be confiscated, 
the importation of the like commodities 
being only permitted on board of ships, which 
sail from ports of America, destined direct 
for a Prussian harbour, or from such parts of 
the East and West Indies as are on terms of 
amity with France.—By a subsequent ordon- 
nance this manifesto has undergone alteration: 
the harbours of Stettin, Meme! and Konings- 
berg are to be open, but the other Prussian 
ports to be closed.—The Dutch (or Buona- 
ne for them) have declared that until Great 

ritain shall rescind her orders in council of 
the year 1807, all commerce shall be pro- 
hibited between England and Holland. The 
following’ article explains the footing on 
which commerce with France_now stands. ; 


The Minister of the Interior to the Prefect 
of the Seine. 


1. The licences will contain, as before, an 
obligation to export three-fourths of the ton- 
nage in agricultural produce of the growth 
of France, half of the cargo to consist of 
wine or brandy ; the other fourth to be com- 
posed at pleasure of whatsoever articles are 

rmitted to be exported by our custom- 

ouse-laws. 2. Licensed vessels may import 
all such articles of produce and merchandize 
us are permitted by our laws ; in which are 
not included tobacco, cotton-wovl, and yarn, 
cotton-cloths, colonial, and East and West 
India produce, — excepting, nevertheless, 
dye-woods, guaicum, drugs used for dyeing, 
shumac, Peruvian bark, and medical dru, 
A list of the articles coming under the > 
nomination of drugs for dyeing, will be con- 
tained in a special instruction to be given by 
the Counsellor of State, the Director Gene« 
ral of the customs. 3. The licences shall be 
paid for at the rate of 20 fr, per ton, in pros 
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portion to the burthen of the vessels; but 
the maximum for any licence is fixed at 600 
fi. 4. The outfitter on being informed that 
the licence is in the hands of the Prefect, will 
repair to the office of the Receiver General 
of the Department, or that of the Receiver 
for the district, where he will deposit the 
fee payable at the rate of 20 frs. per ton. 
The licence will be delivered to him on pro- 
ducing the receipt. 

The permission to distil from grain which 
has becn extended to Ireland, has had a per- 
hicious effect on the West Iadia traders of 
Dublin, Cork, &e. Many failures have taken 
ei at those towns in consequence of specu- 
ations in sugars ; and it is with regret we 
add that some most respectable houses are 
involved.—A bill is in progress through par- 
liament to lay a duty of 15 per cent on foreign 
linens brought into Great Britain for expor- 
tation. The linen merchants of Glasgow 
have been active in petitioning the Beard of 
‘Trade, to procure an act of Parliament for 
this purpose ; and at their request, the Jinen- 
Urapers of Belfast likewise petitioned through 
the Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
April 24th. 1810. 

Essex.—Every thing in the farming way 
seems going on well. Sowing is nearly 
finished. Never did the lands work better 
for the seed. The young wheats are very 
promising indeed, and such plants of beans, 
peas, oats and barley as have already made 
their appearance, are much admired. Rye, 
very little grown here. The Spring seed of 
all kinds rather backward, but a little warm 
weather will bring that into the state wished 
for. Inthe meat market, little or no varia- 
tion, except pork, which is extremely dear, 
both dead and alive. 

Suffolk.—The wheats look very thin in 
many places, but the late warm weather has 
much improved them, the sowing of soft 
corn is nearly over ; as fine a time as ever was 
known for getting the corn into the ground ; 
a deal of barley and peas are up, and look 
remarkably healthy and well ; the grass and 
clover layers are in a flourishing state, and if 
this warm weather continues a fortnight long- 
er, there is no doubt of a plenty of grass and 
feed. 

Warwick.—The Lent tillage is nearly 
compleated. ‘The wheat, which ,owing to the 


naked severity of the winter, looked but ill at | 
‘the beginning of the month, now seems to 


stool well, and bids fairfora crop. Vegeta- 


“tion proceeds rapidly, owing to the fine wea-— 6 
‘ther at the end of the month.—The shew of | ston, Ayrshire.—At Perth, Rev. H. A. Skeft, 
‘blossom is remarkably fine. Wool ison the Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Perth, and 


advance. Stock of all kinds is in request. 


The Coventry and Leicester trade is brisk. 


Agi icultural Report.——Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


PROM THE 20TH OF FEBRUARY TO THE 20TH 
OF MARCH, 1810, 


BIRTHS, 


Of Sons.—At the Lord Advocate’s, Edinburgh, 
Mrs. Colquhoun.—-At Doune Lodge, Right Hons 
Lady Doune.—At Little Park, Hants, the lady of 
John Waddington, Esq. 

Ofa Daughter.—In New-street, Spring-gardens, 
Hon. Mrs. Morris, the lady of Edward Morris, 
Esq. M.P. 

MARRIAGES; 

At St. Mary-le-bone, Chas. Hopkins, Esq. of 
Bermondsey, to Miss Eliz. Atkinson, of Mary- 
le bone.—At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, Mr. H. 
Hall, of Holgate Head, to Miss Southon, of Leigh, 
Kent.—At the Quakers’ Meeting-house, St. 7 
tin’s-lane, Mr. 8. H. Lucas, of Warwick-street, 
Golden-square, to Miss Smith, of Croydon.—At 
Putney, J. P. Kensington, Esq. of Lime Grove, to 
Miss A. Rawlins, daughter of late Rev E. Rawlins, 
—T.H. Newman, Esq. of Nelmes, Essex, to 
Miss H. Cartwright, of Exworth Abbey.—H, 
Cooke, Esq. to Miss C. Burchal!, of Waltham- 
stow, Essex.—At Christ Church, Newgate: street, 
Mr. Dell, of Aylesbury, to Miss Shirley, of War- 
wick-lane.—At St. James’s Church, G. Watson, 
Esq. of Saville-row, to Miss A. Taylor.—At St, 
Andrew’s Church, Mr. C. L. Gray, to Miss M. 
Cook, of Liquorpond-street.—E. Dare]l, Esq. of 
Cale Hill, Kent, to Mary Ann, only daughter of 
the late Thos. Bullock, Esq.—Rev. E. Rogers, 
Prebendary of Salisbury, to Sophia, daughter of 
late J. Plomer, Esq. of Helston—At Rochdale, 
Robert Blackburn, Esq. of Madeira, to Mary, 
daughter of late Rev. Thos. Bellas, —Ed. Vernon, 
Esq. of Dee Bank, Cheshire, to Theodosia Frances, 
youngest daughter of Rev. Jas. Morrice, of Flow- 
er, Northamptonshire, and Bershanger-House, 
Kent.—P. Stirling, Esq. to Miss Cath. Wedder- 
burn, youngest daughter of John Wedderburn, 
Esq.—H. H. Jones, Esq. of Llynon, Anglesea, to 
Jane, eldest daughter of Robt. Scott, Esq. Forth- 
street, Edinburgh.—At Glasgow, Mr. D. M‘Vean, 
merchant, to Miss Ann Campbell, daughter of 
late Alex. Campbell, Esq. merchant there.—At 
| Small Burn, Mr. Thos. Waters, Falleninch, to 
Miss Christian, fourth daughter of Wm. Bow, 
| Esq. of Carnoch.—At Edinburgh, Rev. homes 
| Johnstone, Berwick-upon-Tweed, to Mis: Janet 

Wilson.—At Edinburgh, Dr. B. B. Buchanan, to 
| Mary Ann, second daughter of late meee 

Ross.—At Halifax, Mr. John Henry, formerly 

Aberdeen, to Miss Ann Murdoch, daughter of 

Rev. Mr. Murdoch.—Mr. M‘Gibbon, of the 

Nottingham theatre, to Miss Woodfall, of the 
| Wolverhampton theatre, daughter of late W. 
| Woodfall, Esq.—At Dorchester, Lieut. Oldfield, 
of Royal Engineers, to Miss Arden, of that place. 
—At Mary-le-bone, T. Duffield, Esq. to Miss 
| E. Elwes, of High-street, Mary-le bone.—Mr. 
| Robert Hamilton, of Glasgow, to Miss Charlotte 
Stirling, daughter of John Stirling, Esq. Steivene 


Domestic Chaplain to Right Hon. Lord Gray, te 
Jane, —— of Jas, Gentle, of Ceulknow, Esq. 
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—At Bishops Hull Church, Mr. D. Gardner, jun. 
of London, to Miss Tyiherleigh, daughter of J. 
Tytherleigh, Esq. of Bishops Hull. 

DEATHS. 

At his house, South Audley-street, Grosvenor- 
square, Mr. H. Slack, aged 76.—Lady Charles 
Fitzroy, eldest daughter of Earl of Londonderry, 
and sister to Lord Castlereagh.-At Aidglass, 
Ireland, Right Hon. Lord Lecale, Vice-admiral of 
the Red.—Aged 73, Rich. Chandler, D.D. ce- 
lebrated for his learned travels in Greece and Asia 
Minor.—At his house in Bulstrode street, Sir Ch. 
H. Harland, Bast.—Found dead in his bed, at 
Foxton, near Harborough, Mr. Iliffe, an eminent 
gtaziet, aged 71.—At Chichester, after a short 
illness, aged 48, Capt. Cracraft, R. N. Comman- 
der of the Sea Fencibles on the coast of Sussex. 

. C. was First Lieutenant of the Brunswick, 
on the 1st of June, and gallantly fought that ship 
after Capt. Harvey (who died) was wounded.— 
At Greenwich Hospital, aged 79, Lieut. Wm. 
Hunter, of that institution, brother of Admiral 
Hunter, one of the oldest officers, and most ex- 
perienced seamen, in his Majesty's service.—In 
St. Martin’s watch-house, that noted character, 
genefally known by the name of Sir Harry Dims- 
dale, and who for so many years represented the 
ancient borough of Garrait.—At his house in 
oe Mr. John Cooke, formerly of 

ermoster-row, bookseller, aged 80.—At his 
house, St. Paul’s Church-yard, R. Smith, Esq. 
aged 70.—John Stuckey, Esq. of Weston-house, 
aged 92. He was the oldest magistrate of Devon. 
Hon. Mr. Cavendish, at Clapham Common. 
He has left funded property to the amount of 
1,200,000/.; 700,0001. of which are bequeathed 
to Lord Gee. Cavendish ; 200,0001. to the Earl 
of Besborough, and the remainder in legacies to 
other branches of the Devonshire family. He 
was the largest holder of Bank stock in England. 
—-At Oxenford Castle, Sir John Dalrymple, Bart. 
late one of the Barons of Exchequer in Scotland, 
and author of ‘* Memoirs of Great Britain and 
Hreland.” He is succeeded in his title and estates 
by his eldest son, the present Sir John, a Culonel 
in the Guards.—At his house at Mundham, in 
Norfolk, in his 56th year, Mr. J. Farrow, many 
years an eminent farmer and grazier.—At Liver- 
pool, Nath. Jefferys, Esq. aged 51, formerly 
Member for Coventry.—At his house in Conduit- 
‘street, J. Meshesius, Esq. one of the Pages of his 
Majesty's Bedchamber.—At Willow-hall, 
Halifax, D, Dyson, Esq. aged 6s.—At Oldham, 
Lancashire, T. Henshaw, Esq. aged 79.—At 
Dorking, Mr. J. Constable, aged 08.—On the 
Copeland Island, near Donaghadee, Mary Stratton, 
at the advanced age of 105.—On his passage ftom 
St. Lucia to Martinique, Mr. R. Ewing, mer- 
Chant, of the former place, ruth and justly re- 
d by all his friends and acquaintance.—At 
onhill Place, aged 73, Capt.S. Robertson, many 
years Commanding officer in Dunbarton Castle. 
—At Adjeyghur, in Jan. 1809, in consequence of 
wound received in an attack on that fort, Lieut. 
“Wm. Jamieson, of H. E. 1. Company’s 19th regt. 
Native Infantry, son of the late Jas. Jamieson, 
Esq. Comptroller of His Majesty’s Customs, Glas- 
gow.—At Liverpool, Wm. Hamilton, Esq. for- 
merly merchant in Greenéck, in the goth year 
Of his age—At Holmbead, Kilmarnock, Alex. 
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Foulds, Esq. of Skirmieland —At Canaan-house, 


74, Rev. Dr. Hen. Grieve, senior minister 
of the Old Church of Edinburgh, one of the 
Deans of the Chapel Royal, and one of his Ma- 
jesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary for Sco:land.—At 
Shinnes, Satherlandshire, Capt. Don. Matheson, 
—At the istand of Teneriffe, Th-s. Cologan, E q, 
-—In Devonshire-street, Portiand-place, the lady 
of J.C. Benticy, Esq.—A few days since, in 
Dartford workhouse, James Gibson, aged’ 106. 
He had been ten years in the house, and till 
within these two mon hs, used daily to peram- 
bulate the town. His faculties were entire to the 
last. He was so much attache! to smoaking, 
that he requested his pipe, tozether wth his 
walking-stick, might be placed in his coffin, 
which request was complied with.—At Belfield, 
Rev. Colin Gillies, one of the ministers of Paisley ; 
he was remarkabie for the most exemplary piety 
from his earliest youth.—Rev. Alex. Pirie, one 
of the ministers of the Associate Congregation of 
Shuttle-street, Glasgow, aged 62, the 35th year 
of his ministry ; first ordained at Linlithgow, 
in 17753 ttanslated to Glasgow, in 1782. In 
private life, the piety and good sense of this 
worthy man, happily tempered with affability 
and cheerfulness, rendered him an agreeable 
and improving companion ; whilst, by his re- 
gular and faithful attention to public duty, and 
his general good conduct in the various depart- 
ments of society, he uniformly and universally 
maintained an estimable and respectable charac- 
ter, as a friend, as a member ef the community, 
and as a minister of the gospel. His doctrine 
was evangelical, his life was exemplary, and 
his death, though sudden, was peaceful and hap- 
py.—At Bandon, near Cork, Ireland, Capt. Colin 
Campbell. 


From the 20th of March to the 20th of Aprit. 
BIRTHS. 

Of Sons.—Hon. Mrs. Buchanan.—The Lady 
of Lieut.-Colonel Sevmour, 

Of Daughters—The wife of John Haslam, 
High street, Lane Park, Sheffield, of 3 daughters, 
Elizabeth, Mary, and Martha, who, with their 
mother, are likely to do well. 

MARRIAGES. 

At St. George’s, Hanover square, C. Mills, Esq. 
M. P. for Warwick, to Miss Digby, of Mereden, 
Warwick.—At Clifton, G. Block, Esq. of 37th 
regt. to Miss Schreiber, of Brook-house, Essex.— 
Rey. J. Brown, of Wilton, to Miss H. Motley, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—At Dublin, L Ogilby, 
Esq. of Rutland-square, to Miss E. Darley, of Ab- 
bey-street.— At Flackney, John Catey, Esq. of 
Guernsey, to Miss H. Carey, of Hauteville, in 
that island.—At Irvine, Wm. Smith, Esq. Glas- 

‘ow, to Jane, youngest daughter of late Alex. 
nninghatn, flea. Irvine.—At Ayr, Capt. Mac- 
whinnie, of the brig Chance, to Miss I. Neilson. 
—At Edinburgh, J. E-skine, Esq. of Cambus, to 
Miss J. Tytler, second daughter of Lieut.-col. P. 
Tytler.—At Hempriggs, Wm. S. Wemyss, Esq. 
younger of Southdun, to Heurietta, second daugh- 
ter of Sir B. Dunbar, of Hempriggs, Bart.—Jas. 
Montague, oy of Blackwall, to Miss L. Crole, 
t Mary lc-bonne, Rev. ' 

aster of Pembroke College, Oxford, to Miss'8. 
H. Cater, of Bath.—Rév. 5. to Miss 
S. Love, of Somerby, Suffolk. 
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DEATHS. 

On the 7th March, in the Mediterranean, Cath- 
bert Lord Collingwood, who died a martyr to zeal 
In his country’s cause, His lordship sailed with 
his fleet from Minorca, to blockade the enemy’s 
fleet in Toulon, but finding his health would not 
support the active energies of his mind, he ordered 
the Ville de Paris to take him to Minorca. Just 
as the ship hove in sight of the island, his brave 
and ardent spirit departed his worn-out frame, and 
took its flight for a better country. It is under- 
stood that his lordship’s death was caused by a 
stone in the bladder. Dr. Fullarton, Physician to 
the Mediterranean Fleet, and his lordship’s Flag- 
Lieutenant, are arrived with his body.—The brave 
Capt. Shortland, of the Junon.—In the Island of 
Lewes, West Highlands, Flora Macdonald, aged 
120 years. She retained the perfect use of her 
faculties to the last, —At Oxenford Castle, Sir J. 
D. H. Macgill, Bari. aged 84, formerly a Baron of 
Exchequer in Scotland, author of ‘* Memoirs of 
Great Britain and Ireland,’ Tracts on Feudal 
Law, &c.—At Fulham, Wm. Sharpe, Esq.—At 
Weald Hall, Essex, C.Towe’, Esq.—At Poriland- 
place, T. H. Broadhead, Esq.—At Exeter Bar- 
racks, Major C, W. Orde, late of the oth Drag.— 
At Woodford-bridge, Esscx, L. Bennard, Esq.—At 
King’s Cliffe, Northamptonshire, Rev. H. K. Bon- 
ney.—At Jessore, in the East-Indies, E. Parker, 
jun. E-q. second son of Sir H. Parker, Bart—In 
Portman-street, Lady Langham.—aAt Sidmouth, 
Hon. Mrs. R. Cocks.—Mrs. Savage, wiie of Adm, 
Savage.—In Dublin, Dr. J. Law, Bi-hop of El- 
phin.—Rev. Sir C, Cave, Br.—Right Hon. Lady 
C. Wentworth. —Right Hon. Ch. Barbara Villiers. 
—At Beaumont Lodge, Viscountess Ashbrook.— 
In Piccadilly, Lady Eliz. Villicrs—The Earl of 
Courtown, at his seat near Teddington —Capt. 
H. Curtis, R. N. This cfiicer was present at the 
execution of Adm. Byng.—Capt. W. Booth, R. 
N.—On their passage to Europe, Lieut.-col. A. 
Orr, E.1.C. service, Mrs. Orr, and their three 
children —Mr. Rauzzini, the celebrated com- 
poser.—At Hampstead, Ch. Steers, Esq. 


MILITARY PROMOTIONS. 
starr, &c. 1n ISTO. 
War-Office, Feb. 24, 1810. 

4ist Regt. Foot—Major-gen. J. Champagné, 
1st Ceylon regt. colonel, vice Lieat.-gen. M‘Dow- 
all, deceased, 

1st Ceylon Regt.—Major-gen. Fred. Maitland, 
29th foot, colonel, vice Majot-geu. Champagné, 
appointed to command 41st foot. 

3d Ditto—Major-gen, Wm. Thomas, 41st foot, 
colonel, vice Major Baillie, dec. 

March 3. 

Sth Regt. Fooi—Capt. Alex. Mac Dougall, 
jad foot, capt. of a company, vice Dubourdieu, 
who exchanges. 

6th Ditto—Hospital-mate Geo. Rutledge, as- 
sistant-,urgeon, vice Laisne,. promoted on tlic 
. Staff in Portugal. 

aath Ditto—Liecut. Thos. A. Ballard, capt. of 
company, without purchdie; Lieut. ‘T. A. 
Dndie, ditto. 

45th Ditto—Lieut. Wm. Hardwicke, 4th foot, 


capt. of accompany, by purchase, vice Johnson, 


who retires. 
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48th Ditto—Capt. Wm. Grove White, major, 
purchase, vice Morrison, who retires; Lieut. 
M. Bowers, 13th light dragoons, capt. of a comp. 
by purchase, vice White. 

57th Ditto—Capt. Robt. Shelton, major, by 
purchase, vice O'Neill, who retires ; Lieut. Geo. 
Kirby, capt. of a company, by purchase, vice 
Shelton. 

60th Ditto—Surgeon N. Drumgold, 79th foot, 
surgeon, vice Beattie, who exchanges. 

72d Ditto—Capt. Arth. Dubourdieu, 5th foot 
capt. of a company, vice M‘Dougall, who ex- 
changes. 

79th Ditto—Major Wm. Doran, half pay of 
Lowenstein’s late Levy, major, vice Bourke, 
who exchanges ; Surg. Geo. Beattie, 60th foot, 
surgeon, vice Drumgold, who exchanges. 

Meuron’s Regt.—Lient. R. Am. de May, capt. 
of acompany, vice Bergeon, placed on half-pay ; 
Lieut. Chas de Rham, capt.of acompany, vicé 
Guissant, placed on half-pay. 

Garrison Batt.—Capt. J. Jerrard, 7th garr. batt. 
capt. of a company, vice Burke, placed on halts 
pay of the 7th garr. batt. 

Staff—Capt. 11 Pynn, 82d foot, major in thé 
army, to serve in Portugal under Lieut.-getieral 
Beresford, 

Assist. Comm. Wm. Bagster, dep. commissary 
general to the forces. 

Hospital Staf—To be Hospital Mates for Gee 
neral Service —G. James, D. Hughes, G. Adams, 
J. Evans, J. L. Morgan, and W. Doyle, Gents. 

King’s German Legion, 

ist Light Batt.—Lieut. G. L. Rudorff, capt. of 
a compiny, with temporary rank, vice Allen, 
deceased. 

March 10. ; 

isth Regt. Light Drag.—Capt. M. Bower, 

4sth foot, capt.of a troop, vice Whittingham, 
who exchanges. 

14th Ditto—Licut. D. Capel, capt. of a troop, 
by purchase, vice Stir'ing, who retires. 

igth Ditto—Lieut. L. B. Buckle, capt. of @ 
troop, by purchase, vice Wilson, promoted in 
17th light drag. 

Coldstream Regt. Foot Guatds—Capt. A. G. 
Woodford, capt. of a company, by purchase, vice 
Dyke, who retires. 

10th Rezt. Foot—Capt. H. A. Sutherland, sth 
gatr. batt. capt of a company, vice Hutcheon, 
placed on half-pay of sth garr. batt. 

1th Ditto—Surgeon T. Duncan, 99th foot, 
surgeon, vice Cuinmings, dee. 

2ist Ditto—Capt. C. Caldwell, from 7th garr. 
batt. capt. of a comp. vice J. L, Campbell, placed 
on half-pay of 7th garr. bact. 

48th Ditto—Capt. F. Whittingham, 13th 
light drag. capt. of a company, vice Bowers, 
who exchanges; Lieut. W N. Waikirts, ditto, 
without purchase, vice Watson, promoted. , 

56th Ditto—Lieut. P. S. Norman, capt. of a 
| company, without purchase, vice Frye, appointed 
; to 3d Ceylon regt. , 

6oth DittomLieut. T. Magennis, capt. of a 
company, vice Corry, dec. : 

73d Ditto—Capt. H. Croane, 78th foot, capt. 
of acompany, vice Bllis, dee. : 

DittomLieut. R. H. S. Malone, 75th foot, 
capt. of a company, without put¢hase, vieePynn, 
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s4th DittoLieut. E. W. Martin, capt. of a 
company, by purchase, vice Forster, who retires. 

ssth Regt. Foot—Major C. Vowell, 7th garr. 
batt. major, vice Colquhoun, placed on half-pay 
7th garr. batt. 

sth Royal Vet. Batt-—Capt. G. Pickard, 4th 
royal vet. batt. capt. of a company, vice Flood, 
placed on the retired list. 

Staff—Rev. A. J. Owen, chaplain-general to 
the forces, vice Gamble, who resiyns. 

Hospital Staff—Staff-surgeon T. Thompson, 
dep. inspector of hospitals in the W. I. only, vice 
Dunkin, whose appointment has not taken place. 
D. Thomas, Gent. hospital mate for gen. service. 
‘Wm. Lemonuis, Gent. ditto. 

Brevet—Capt. Ch. Lefebre, royal engineers, 
major in the army. 

March 13. 

4th Ceylon Regt.—Col. J. Wilson, half-pay of 
late 5th garr. batt. col.; Major A. Campbell, 
R. W. I. rangers, lieut.-col.; Capt. S. Hall, sgth 
foot, major; Capt. J. Huskissoa, ist Ceylon 
Tegt. ditto. 

Staff— Capt. S. F. Wittingham, 48th foot, 
major in the army, he being appointed to serve in 
Portugal under Lieut.-gen. Beresford, 

March 17. 

23d Regt. Light Drag.—Major Hon. F. C. 
Ponsonby, lieut.-col. by purchase, vice Seymour, 
who retires. 

60th Regt. Foot — Brevet Major J. Galiffe, 
major, without purchase, vice Davy, promoted 
in 7th garr. batt. 

Royal W. I. Rangess—Capt.'f. Brereton, ma- 
jor, without purchase, vice Campbell, promoted 
in 4th Ceylon regt. 

Brevet—Capt. W. H. Wilby, goth foot, major 
in the army. 

March 20. 

Brevet — Major-gen. Sir S. Achmuty, Kant. 
lieut.-gen. in the Presidency of Madras only. 

Major-gen. Hon. J. Abercromby, lieut.-gen. in 
the Presidency of Bombay only. 

April 7. : 

Staff—G. Jenkins, Clerk, late chaplain of bri- 
gade at Walcheren, chaplain to the forces; S. 
Briscall, Clerk, late chaplain of brigade in Portu- 
gal, chaplain to the forces. 

April 10. 
zevet—Capt. W. » 63d foot, major. 


Ordnance-Office, April 13. 
Royal Regt. Art.—Rev. — Irwin, chaplain. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS, 


Ozford. 

Feb. 17.—The following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted M. 4.—Rev. A. Scott, of Christ church ; 
Mr. T. Ts Haverfie'd, of Corpus Christi coll.; Mr- 
G. D Faithful, of Corpus Christi col.—B. 4. Mr; 
T. Valentine, of Magdalen hall; Mr. D. Davies. 
of Jesus col.; Mr. E, Probyn, of University col., 
Mr. N. Clayton, of University col. 

Rev. F. Barnes, B,D. late chaplain to the 
House of Commons, has been appointed to the 
vacant canonry of Christ church. 

March 17.—Rev, Scobell, B.D. of Balliol 
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col., and Rev. F. Tomkins, of University col , 
admitted D. D. 

Rev. T. Baker, of Oriel ; Mr. O. Mitchell, of 
Exeter; Rev. W. Cooke, of New col.; and Rev, 
C. Matthew, of Balliol, admitted M.A. 

March 23.—The following gentlemen admitted 
M. A. G.G. V. Vernon, Esq. of Christ church ; 
Rt. Hon, G. G. Leveson Ear! Gower, do; Rev. 
H. Helyar, of St. Mary hall—B. 4. Leveson V, 
Vernon, Esq. of Christ church. 

His R. H. Pr. of Wales has addressed a letter 
to Lord Grenville, our Chancellor, requesting his 
lordship to present to the University, in the name 
of his R. H. four of the Papyri rolls, from Portici, 
with fac-simile copies, plates, and engravings 
from other rolls. 

March 31.—Hon. and Rev. F. P. Bouverie, 
and Rev. J. W. Niven, of All Souls’ col., and Mr, 
C. E, Grey, of Oriel, admitted M. A. 

April 7.—Mr. A. Matthews, B. A. of Brasenose 
col., elected Fel. of that society. 

Cambridge. 

Feb. 23. Mr. G. Hodson, B. A. of Trinity 
col. is elected a Fellow ot Magda!en. 

March2. Mr. W. Cornforth, B. A. of Mag- 
dalen col, is elected Fellow of that society. 

Rev. E D. Clarke, LL. D. Professor of Mine- 
ralogy, is presented, by Sir Wm, Rush, to the 
rectory of Great Yeldham, in Essex, vacated by 
the death of Rev. Mr. Macklin. 

March 9. ‘The following gentlemen are ad. 
mitted :—Honor, M. A. Marquis of Hartington, 
Hon. T. Powlett, Hon. H. D. Erskine, of Trinity 
col.; Hon. G. O'Callaghan, St. John’s ; Sir Wm. 
Rumbold, Bart. Jesus col.; E. M. Ward, Esq. 
Peterhouse ; G.S. Douglas, Esq. Trinity col.— 
Bach. in C. L. Mr. J. W. Williamson, of Trinity 
hall.—Bach, ef Arts, Mr, R, Alexander, of Tri- 
nity col. 

March 23.—Rev. J. L. Harding, of Emmanuel 
col., admitted B. C. L., and Mr. T. C. Kemp, of 
Caius col., admitted B. A. 

April 6.—The Margaret Professor will conv- 
mence his Lectures on Saturday May 5. 

The Chancellor’s two gold medals, value 15 
guineas each, given annually for the encourage- 
ment of classical learning, are this year adjudged 
to Mr. T. S. Brandreth, B. A. of Trinity col., and 
Mr. G. Hodson, B. A. Fellow of Magdalen col. 

The subjects for the prizes given by the repre- 
sentatives of this University for the present ycar 
are—For the Senior Bachelors, Utrum majori 
prudentia, eloquentid, fortitudine,patriaque amore, 
M. T, Cicero an Comes Clarendonianus, tempori- 
lus gravissimis, Rempullicam administrévit ?— 
Middle Bachelors, Utrum in optima Reipullice 

forma instituenda plus valeat ingenium an ex- 
perientia ? 

April 13.—Rev. H. W. Lloyd, M.A. and Mess. 
L. P. Baker, J. Haviland, and T. S. Hughes, B.A. 
of St. John’s col., elected Foundation Fellows of 
that 

The following gentlemen admitted M. A. T. 
G. Ferrand, W. F. Raymond, E. Shuter, J. Good- 
rich, and J. Carr, of Trinity col..; C. Bird, W. 
Ainger, and R. H. Williamson, of St. John’s col.; 
W. Verelst, and R. Gee, of Catharine hall ; W. 
K. Reeve, and J. D. Wastell, of Clare hall ; J. 


Fellowes, of Jesus col.; and J. Shaw, of Christ 
col.—B, M, R. Williams, of Trinity col. 
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14 13,414 — — — 89 34 39 | 26 Cloudy 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck. Quartern, 4 x71 | 36 Fair 
Mar. 24 | 4s. 8d. | 2s 4d. | Is. 2d. 16 | | 248 | 10 Showery 
17 42 | 52 | 45 ,64 | 20 Showes 
< crud § 2 4 1 2 y 
18 | 48 56/46, 470 | 35 Cloud 
zApil 7 [4 8 2 4 1 2 19 | 49 | 37 
20 | 48 | 57; 45 30,10 | 39 Fair 
* The highest price of the market. 
American pot-ash, percwt. 2 10 0 to 3 19 0 , Lead, white........ton 50 0 Ow5l 0 O 
Ditto pearl........ 214 0 3100 ood chips......ton 40 0 0 43 00 
Barilla 214 0 3 40 | Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 512 0 6 60 
Brandy, Coniac ....gal, 1 3 0 1 40 | Mahogany ..........ft O 1 5 020 
Camphire, refined....lb. 0 9 0 O 94 | Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal.jar24 0 0 2600 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 38 0 0 39 00 Ditto spermaceti..tonl07 0 0 110 0 0 
Cochineal, garbled ..lb. 2 0 O 2 40 Ditto whale ........ 46 0 0 4710 0 
6 _ Ditto, East-India,..... 9 6 O 0 80 Ditto Florence, 4 chest 315 0 450 
Coffee, fine........cwt. 610 7 00 | Pitch, Stockholm, ..cwt. 1 1 0 
~ _ Dittwwoninary.....,.. 4 0 0 5 15 0 | Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 4 5 0 65 0 
. Cotton Wool,Surinam,lb. 0 1 11 © 22 | Rice, Carolina........ 1 3 -O 110 0 
Ditto Jamaica... O 1 5 16 | Rum, Jamaica....gal. 0 4 4 06 4 
Ditto Smyrna... 0 1 2 O 134] Ditto Leeward Island 0 3 8 4 4 
.. _ Ditto East-India.. O Ll 3 O 16 | Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 3 18 0 319 0 
‘> Currants, Zant ....cwt. 3 3 0 4 50 | Silk, thrown, Italian..lb. 2 10 0 3 4 0 
<. Elephants’ Teeth ...... 14 0 0 29 00 |Silk, raw, Ditto.... 146 2469 
—-——Scrivelloes 12 10 0 20 O00 | Tallow, English....cwr. 316 6 000 
«> Flax, Riga.........,.ton 87 0 88 00 Ditto, Russia, white... 311 333 0 
Ditto Petersburgh 80 0 0 82 00 Ditto———,, yellow... 3 70 380 
Galls, Turkey.. 9 50 | Tar, Stockholm ....bar. 2 7 0 
6 Geneva, Hollands "ss gal. id @ 1 30 | Tinin blocks ......cwt. 610 0 0080 
Ditto English........ 010 0 0 14 0 | Tobacco, Maryl. ....1b. 0 0 5 oe: a 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 000 11100 Ditto Virginia.. ol 
> Hemp, Riga......-.ton 69 0 0 70 00 | Wax, Guinea...... cwt. 710 0 8 8 9 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 71 0 © 72 00 | Whale-fins (Green!.) ton. 75 0 0 90 0 0 
Hops .ececeeseeeedag 310 0 5120 | Wine, Red Port....pipe 90 0 0 105 0 oO 
Indigo, Caracca ... .lb 0 6 0 O120 Ditto Lisbon ........ 85 9 0 95 0 9 
Ditto East-India .... 0 4 6 0126 Ditto Madeira........ 74°0 0 195 0.9 
Jron, British bars, ..ton 15 0 0 16 00 Ditto Vidonia........ 70 0 0 85 0 O 
Ditto Swedish........ 21 0 0 23100 Ditto Calcavella...... 99 0 9 100 0 Oo 
Ditto Norway....+.+. 24 0 0 25 00 DittoSherry......butt 7i 0 0 105 0 0 
Lead in pigs.. ...+- fod, 38 0 0 000 Ditto Mountain...... 65 0 0 80 00 
Ditto 39 @ OQ a0 Ditto Claret ....hogs. 422 0 95 0 O 
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™ PRINT IN 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Amsterdam, 2 us. 33-5—-—Ditto at sight, 32-7——-Rotterdam, 10-3——Hamburgh, 31-0 — Altons 
31-1 ——Paris, 1 day’s date 21-11—-—Ditto, 2 us. 21-15—-—-Madrid, in paper — ——Ditto, eff. 44 ; 
Cadiz, in paper — ——Cadiz, eff. 39 Bilboa, 41 ———Palermo, per oz, 12 5d.—— Leghorn, 61 
Genoa, 56§-——Venice, eff. 52 ——Naples, 42-—-—Lisbon, 664—-—Oporio, 664 —— Dublin, per cent 
94——Cork, do. 10 Agio B. of Holland, — per cent. 
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The Average Prices of Navigalle Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office, @c. in April, 1810, fio ihe 


25th) at the Office of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire Canal, Dividing £40 per Share Clear per Annum. £730 to £735.— 
Grand Junction, £250 to £253.—Monmouthshire, £3 per share half-yearly, £142.—~Swansea, £110,—Leeds 
and Liverpool, £188.—Kennet and Avon, £48 to £45 10s.—Wilts and Berks, £53 to £60.—Huddersfield, 
£41. 10s.—Dudley, £48. 10s.—Rochdale, £47. —Peak Forest, £66.—Eliesmere, £80.—Lancaster, £26.— 
Croydon, £48. £43. 10s.— Worcester and Birmingham New Shares, £5. 30s. premium.—East-India Dock 
Stock, £135.—London Dock, £130.—Commercial ditto, £90 premium, ex dividend.—Globe Assurance, 
£128 t0 £130.—Thames and Medway, £42 to £44, premium.—Ashby-dela-Zouch, £22. 
ridge, £2 per cent. discount, to £4. 


ErratuM.—For 5s. read 4s. the price of Meredith's Chemistry, Panorama, Vol. VAI, p. 1307. 
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